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BOOK YII. 



CONDITION OF THE LOWER CLASSES 



IN THE 



AGRICULTURAL AND MINING DISTRICTS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 



In the sense Adam Smith uses the word poor, " living frqm hand to 
mouth," nine-tenths of the English people are poor. — Quarterly Re- 
view, 

In the road which the English laborer must travel^ the Poor-house is 
the last stage on the way to the grave. — Quarterly Review, 

There is a mighty evil connected with the condition of the working 
classes in this country, which has to be met, exposed and overcome. — . 
Westminster Review. 

The men of England are treated by the landed interest worse than 
their dogs and horses, which are fed in proportion to their toil. — Cobden. 

The bulk of the working classes, both in the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts, are reduced on ordinary occasions to the lowest stage 
of existence, and a bad season is a sentence of death to many of the 
suffering poor. — London Sun. 

There is no doubt more misery and acute suffering among the mass of 
the people of England than there is in any kingdom of the world ; but 
then, they are the great unwashed, dirty, disagreeable, importunate per- 
sons. There are thousands houseless, breadless, friendless, without shel- 
ter, raiment, or hope in the world ; millions uneducated, only half fed, 
driven to crime, and every species of vice which ignorance and destitu- 
tion bring in their train, to an extent utterly unknown to the less en- 
lightened, the less free, the less favored, and the less powerful king- 
doms of Europe. — Sydney Smith, 



CONDITION OF THE LOWER CLASSES IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL AND MINING DISTRICTS. 



I. 

WHEN I laid before the world, twenty-five years ago, the 
results of my examination into the social condition of 
the laboring classes of the British people in the great centres of 
industry and commerce, the picture was at once recognized by 
well-informed men as a truthful, although somewhat com- 
mon-place, portraiture of scenes within the every-day reach of 
any one, who chose to take the trouble to see for himself. I 
was not writing for Englishmen. I was bringing home to my 
countrymen correct views of a state of society in a kindred 
nation, so revolting to humanity, and withal so little dreamed 
of as possible among a Christian community, that I found my 
book read with a fair share of reasonable incredulity. To 
Americans, such things exceeded comprehension or belief. 
This I expected. 

On the other hand, when I laid before Englishmen the start- 
ling results of the horrors and degradation of the miner's life, 
and the heathenism to which the common peasant class had 
been reduced, the truth of my statements was either flatly 
denied, or seriously questioned. This also I was prepared for. 
I was then writing for Englishmen. I was disappointed in 
neither case by the reception of my work. 

I found that even the reformers of England had but a faint 
conception of what I had seen with my own eyes. In conver- 
sation with them they listened ,to me at best with well regu- 
lated incredulity, and I often forbore to tell the worst I had 
seen, as in my book I withheld what I frankly confess I could 
not have believed had I not seen it for myself. 

(307) 
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But good came out of it all. It had sometliing to do with 
a more thorough investigation into the condition of the lower 
classes in the agricultural and mining districts, which has since 
been prosecuted with such untiring vigilance and astounding 
revelations — revelations in the presence of which my then 
feeble exposures now become tamer than " a thrice told tale." 



11. 

SINCE my first volumes appeared, I have had before me a 
vast mavss of Reports of Commissioners of Parliament, of 
counties, towns, parishes and institutions of science and ben- 
evolence, showing every possible phase of the physical, moral 
and intellectual condition of the laboring classes of the British 
Islands ; everything that could throw new light on the subject 
in the form of books, pamphlets, and the whole range of par- 
liamentary debates, public discussions and journalism ; and I 
have during this period had the best opportunities of personal 
observation in my visits to England, to weigh and sift the 
whole subject from beginning to end. I therefore invoke fair 
criticism and challenge the severest scrutiny. I ask no implicit 
confidence in my own statements. I need nono. The onus 
jprohaiidi does not rest on my shoulders. I have shifted it 
where it belongs — upon the shoulders of hundreds of the 
ablest Commissioners the British government could appoint ; 
the sworn testimony of thousands of British subjects of all 
ranks and pursuits in life ; the exact statistics of courts of 
justice and official records of crime ; in a word, I have sup- 
ported my statements, dreadful as they are, by an array of 
evidence as strong as has ever been adduced to prove any 
position ever taken by any writer in human history. That 
position is well summed up by one of the ablest and best 
authorities which England can produce. I refer to Mr. Kay, 
in his " Social Condition and Education of the People of Eng- 
land.''^ Mr. Kay was commissioned by the Senate of Cam- 
bridge University, a few years ago, to travel through Western 
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Europe, to examine the comparative social condition of the 
poorer classes of the different countries. His labors were 
finished in 1850. After completing the ablest and most ex- 
haustive treatise ever published on this subject, he closes vrith 
these words : 

" Thejpoor of Englayid are more depressed, more pauperized, 
more numerous in comparison to the other classes^ more irre- 
ligious, and very 'much worse educated than the poor of any 
other European nation, solely excepting Russia, Turkey, South 
Italy ^ Portugal, and SpavnP 

Jll. 

LET us begin at the beginning ; let us trace these foul waters 
to the fountain head. Who owns the land on which twenty 
millions live ? 

For the last century there has been a growing tendency, all 
through the three Kingdoms, to increase the great estates and 
diminish the number of small freeholds. In 1688, while Eng- 
land had a population of only 5,500,000, one hundred and 
seventy thousand of them were landholders ; and in 1786 the 
number rose to 250,000. In 1861, with a population of over 
20,000,000, England had but 30,766 landholders ; thus, with 
five times the population she had only one-sixth as many land- 
holders, making a disproportion in a little less than two ceu- 
turies of nearly thirty to one. The baleful results of such a 
system on the independence and prosperity of the agricultural 
class, must be apparent at a single thought. The yeomanry, of 
whom England could once proudly boast as the bone and sinew 
of a free state, have been, especially during the last twenty 
years, driven in increasing numbers into other and less health- 
ful pursuits, or to distant lands ; while the great mass of tenants 
and farm laborers are brought into subjection to the will of 
the lord of the soil, who can turn them from their holdings at 
his pleasure. 

In a recent able article in the Westminster Beview, the writer 
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says : " In ten English counties the number of farms under one 
hundred acres in extent, decreased from 31,583 in 1851, to 
26,567 in 1861, and 5,016 small holdings, in ten counties alone, 
were swallowed up wholly. . . . The body of the yeomanry, 
once an important element in the strength and stability of the 
nation, has now quite disappeared, and the agriculturalists 
generally have actually declined, from 1851 to 1861, 87,337. 
No thinking man, much less one who has the slightest idea 
of the sources of the wealth and prosperity of a people, need 
be told what must necessarily be the result of such a system, 
especially upon a people like the English, whose laboring 
classes have reached a point of degradation unequaled in any 
civilized nation on earth." 



IV. 

THE American editor of Mr. Kay^s work, who has devoted 
special attention to the subject, well says : (Harpers' edit.) 

"In 1861, before the cotton famine commenced, and with no war on 
their hands, England and Ireland's paupei*s had increased about five per 
cent, yearly since 1851 : with three millions more population, less land 
was under cultivation than in 1851, and one-third of her people were 
fed from foreign sources. A government founded on the power of a 
class must produce the results described by Mr. Kay. Among the lower 
orders, the grandfather, the father and the son, alike wallow in the mud, 
and wiU continue to do so as long as they see no path to wealth ; and that 
path will never open to the masses of Great Britain during the mainten- 
ance of her present law of primogeniture, of land tenure and transfer, 
for the protection of the Church, and finally, that franchise permitting 
only oTie million of votes in her thirty millions population^ 

V. 

VTOW Mr. Kay shall speak for himself awhile ; and he and 
JLi other unimpeachable authorities shall say what will come 
with better grace from them than from any foreigner, and 
least of all from an American. 

"Duriug the last half-contury everything has been done to deprive the peasant of any inter- 
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est in the preservation of public order; of any wish to maintain the existing constitution of 
society : of all hope of raising himself in the world, or of improving his condition in life ; of all 
attachment to his country ; of all feelings of there really existing any community of interest 
between himself and the higher ranks of society 

" The laborer has no longer any connection with the laud which he cultivates; he has no 
stake in the country ; he has nothing to lose, nothing to defend, and nothing to hope for. The 
word 'cottage' has ceased to mean what it once meant — a small house surrounded by its littlo 
plot of land, which the inmate might cultivate as he pleased, for the support and gratification 
of his family and himself. The small freeholds have been long since bought up and merged in 
the great estates. Copyholds have become almost extinct, or have been purchased by the great 
landowners. The commons, upon which the villagers once had the right of pasturing cattle 
for their own use, and on which, too, the games and pastimes of the villages were held, have 
followed the same course ; they are enclosed, and now form part of the possessions of the great 
landowners. Small holdings of every kind have, in like manner, amost entirely disappeared. 
Farms have gradually become larger and larger, and are now, in most parts of the country, far 
out of the peasant's reach, on account of their size, and of the amount of capital requisite to 
cultivate them. The gulf between the peasant and the next step in the social scale — the farmer 
— is widening and increasing day by day. The laborer is thus left without any chance of im- 
proving his condition. His position is one of hopeless and irremediable dependence. The work- 
Jiouse stands near him, pointing out his dismal fate if he fall one step lower, and, like a grim 
scarecrow, warning him to betake himself to some more hospitable region, where he will find 
no Middle-Age institutions opposing his industrious efforts. 

"It is no answer to all this, to tell me, that in Ireland the peasants have small plots of land, 
and that their state is still worse than that of our own people. The poor Irish have no cer- 
tfiinty of tenure, and may be turned out of their little plots, even into the bleak and inhospitable 
night, without a remedy. They feel no interest in good farming, or in the improvement of 
their little lands ; nor dare they expend capital upon them, even when they have any to ex- 
pend; for they know not when they may be turned adrift, or when they may be deprived of 
their plots and their improvements. Fifty years ago it was so in all parts of Denmark, Ger- 
many, Switzerland and France : the peasarits were mere tenants-at-will, and cared as little 
about their plots as tenants-at-will always have done ; and their state in those days was just as 
miserable, and they were just as discontented, as the peasants of Ireland now are. The govern- 
ments of those countries were forced to enable the tenants to purchase their plots; and since 
then, the condition and character of the peasants, and of the little proprietors, have been im- 
measurably improved ; and now, the most prudent, economical and conservative members of 
those countries, are the peasants and proprietors of the soil. 

"To become the proprietor of a small portion ot land, is the next step in the social scale, by 
which alone a peasant can hope to rise : to add gradually to the first acquired portion, arc the 
after steps. But we, and we alone, of all the well-governed European nations, have deprived 
our peasant of all possibility of climbing the first of these steps, and of ever raising himself 
above the peasant class. 

" The social position of the peasants of England and Wales has considerably deteriorated in 
the last half-century. Fifty years ago, the farms were very much smaller, and much more nu- 
merous, than at present. They did not require nearly so much capital to work them. They 
were not, tnerefore, removed, nearly so far, out of the reach of the peasants as at present. 
Any peasant, who was industrious and careful enough to lay by suflicient to stock a small 
farm, might reasonably hope to become a tenant of one. Besides this, there were many small 
farms in every county of England and Wales, which were either freeholds or copyholds, and 
which belonged to the farmers themselves. These small proprietors were the survivors of the 
old English yeomanry ; men who felt that they had a stake in the country, and who were filled 
with that old English feeling of sturdy independence and honest self-reliance, which always 
distinguishes a class of small proprietors, and which peculiarly distinguished our old yeomanry. 
The small proprietors and farmers formed a class, to which the tenant farmers and the peas- 
antry themselves looked up with feelings of interest and pride; knowing that the freehold 
farmers had sprung, in many cases, from the ranks of the peasantry themselves, and knowing 
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that if they exerted themselves with equal industry, prudence and economy, they, too, might 
possibly rise to the same positions in the social scale. 

" But all this class of yeomanry farmers have disappeared ; the small tenant farmers are like- 
wise rapidly disappearing ; the smaller farms are gradually being united, so as to form large 
ones ; and the chasm between the peasant and the next step in the social scale is every day 
becoming wider." 

VI. 

IF such be the peasant, how does he live ? What is a peas- 
ant's cottage — what is a peasant's life ? To answer these 
questions, I must take my readers on a pretty thorough tramp 
through England and Wales ; giving them first Mr. Kay's gen- 
eral descriptive classification of the dwellings of the agricultu- 
ral laborers : 

" Small cottages built of brick, of only one story in height, with a ihatched roof, and without 
any cellar, so that the bricks or flags of the room rest immediately on the earth, with two 
small rooms, between seven and eight feet in height, one used as the day- room and cooking- 
room, the other as the bed-room, where husband and wife, young men and young women, boys 
ar.d girls, and very often a married son and his wife, all sleep together ; without any garden, 
and with only a very small yard at the back, in which the privy stands almost close to the 
back door, pouring its gases into the house at all hours. This species of cottage is to be found 
in all parts of England and Wales. 

"Cottages which have two stories, with one small kitchen room on the ground floor, and 
with another small room above on the first floor, in which the whole family, father, mother 
and children of both sexes sleep together. These houses have generally no garden, and only a 
small yard behind, in which the privy stands close to the back door. This class is very nu- 
merous throughout the country. 

"The third class of cottages are those which have two stories— the ground floor, where there 
is a day-room and a little scullery, and the upper floor, on which there are tu-o bed-rooms, in 
one of which the parents sleep, and in the other of which the children, boys and girls, and 
yonng men and young women, all sleep together. In many parts of England and Wales this 
class of cottages is very rare. 

"The accounts we receive from all parts of the country show that these miserable cottages 
are crowded to an extreme, and that the crowding is progressively increasing. People of both 
sexes, and of all ages, both married and unmarried — parents, brothers, sisters and strangers — 
sleep in the same rooms and often in the same beds. One gentleman tells us of six people,of 
ditFerent sexes and ages, two of whom were man and wife, sleeping in the same bed, three 
with their heads at the top and three with their heads at the foot of the bed. Another tells ufl 
of adult uncles and nieces sleeping in the same room close to each other; another of the uncles 
and nieces sleeping in the same bed together; another of adult brothers and sisters sleeping 
in the same room with a brother and his wife just married ; many tell us of adult brothers and 
sisters sleeping in the same beds ; another tells us of rooms so filled with beds that there is no 
space between them, but that brothers, sisters and parents crawl over each other half naked 
in order to get to their respective resting-places; another, of its being common for men and 
women, not being relations, to undress together in the same room, without any feeling of its 
being indelicate; another of cases where women have been delivered in bed-rooms crowded 
with men, young women and children ; and others mention facts of these crowded bed-rooms 
much too horrible to be alluded to. Nor are these solitary instances, but similar reports are 
given by gentlemen writing in all parts of the country. 
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"The miserable character of the houses of our peasantry is, of itself, and independently of 
the causes which have made the houses so wretched, degrading and demoralizing the poor of 
our rural districts in a fearful manner. It stimulates the unhealthy and unnatural increase of 
population. The young peasants from their earliest years are accustomed to sleep in the same 
bed-rooms with people of both sexes, and with both married and unmarried persons. They 
therefore lose all sense of the indelicacy of such a life. They know, too, that they can gain 
nothing by deferring their marriages and by saving; that it is impossible for them to obtain 
better houses by so doing; and that in many cases they must wait many years before they 
could obtain a separate house of any sort. They feel, that if they defer their marriage for ten 
or fifteen years, they will be at the end of that period in just the same position as before, and 
no better off for their waiting. Having then lost all hope of any improvement of their social 
eit'iation, and all sense of the indelicacy of taking a wife home to the bed-room already occu- 
pied by parents, brothers and sisters, they marry early in life^-often, if not generally, before 
the age of twenty — and very often occupy, for the first part of their married life, another bed 
in the already crowded sleeping-room of their parents I In this way the morality of the peas- 
ants is destroyed ; the numbers of this degraded population are unnaturally increased, and 
their means of subsistence are diminished by the increasing competition of their increasing 
numbers. 

"A low standard of living always tends to stimulate improvident marriages, to unduly in- 
crease the numbers of the population, and to engender pauperism, vice, degradation and 
raiftery. 

"■As I have said before, the landlords are unwilling to increase the number of cottages in the 
rural districts, because they fear to increase the numbers of the resident Inboring population, 
and the amount of their poor-rates; and they are generally unwilling, even when tbey are able, 
to spend money in improving the size or character of the cottages, because they know that 
they can easily let any of the existing cottitges, no matter how wretched, owing to the great 
demand for house-room. 

"The crowding of the cottages has, therefore, of late been growing worse and worse. The 
promiscuous mingling of the sexes in the bed-rooms has been increasing very much, and is 
productive of worse consequences every year. Adultery is the very mildest form of the vast 
amount of crime which it is engendering. "We are told by magistrates, clergymen, surgeons 
and union officers, that in many parts of the country, cases of incest, and reports of other cases 
of the same enormity, are becoming more and more common among the poor. And there is no 
doubt whatsoever — and in this all accounts and authorities agree — that the way in wliich the 
married and unmarried people, and the different sexes, are mingled together, in the same bed- 
rooms, and even in the same beds, throughout the rural districts, is tending to destroy the 
modesty and virtue of the women, to annihilate the foundations on which are based all the 
national and domestic virtues, and to make want of chastity before marriage, and want of deli- 
cacy and purity after marriage, common characteristics of the mothers and wives of our labor- 
ing population." 



VII. 

ONLY one conclusion can be reached from all this — ^it forces 
itself upon every mind- — that the great primary causes 
of the pauperism and degradation of the English peasants are 
the utter hopelessness and helplessness of their position. Every- 
thing is done to prevent their helping themselves. They are 
deprived of every strong inducement to practice self-denial, 
prudence and economy. The peasant cannot buy land as the 
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foreign peasant does. He cannot get a piece of ground even as 
tenant>at-will. He cannot get the lease of a common cottage 
nor of a garden. The peasants have to herd together in the 
manner before spoken of. Contrast his condition with that of a 
French or German peasant. A great majority of the French 
peasants, over thirty or thirty-five years of age, have houses and 
little farms of five or ten acres, making them feel that they are 
masters of their own fate. He is removed from the curses 
which English landlords inflict. The condition of his house, 
its tenure, the tenure of his farm and the social position of his 
family, all depend upon himself. This ennobles his character, in- 
creases the comfort of his family, augments his happiness, and 
makes him a good and conservative citizen. There is a great 
outcry made by the English press about French tyranny. Eng- 
land has at most 35,000 land-owners ; France has millions — 
so that, in the sense in which I use the term " degradation" 
as applied to the English peasantry, there is no such thing in 
France. 

Of the condition of the peasants' cottages in Cambridgeshire, 
Hertfordshire and Leicestershire, rich and well cultivated 
counties, with farms generally of considerable size, Mr. Kay 
tells us, the peasants have no chance of ever rising to the 
farmer class. The cottages have scarcely ever a garden at- 
tached to tliem, the lands being all divided between great farms 
and parks, and they are as wretched as they can be. The ma- 
jority of them live in small low huts of one story, walls about 
eight feet high, roofs very often incompletely thatched, and no 
cellar beneath the rooms. In the middle of one side of the 
walls there is a door, with a window on either side, but too of- 
ten miuus several panes, and half stuffed with rags. One-half 
the interior of many of these cottages is boarded or walled off, 
and in the little bedroom, parents and daughters and sons are 
compelled to sleep. It is by no means rare for the two sexes 
to sleep, not only in the same bedroom, but in the same bed, 
without regard to decency. Even of the few new cottages be- 
ing built, none have more than two bedrooms, however largo 
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the family may be, and many have not more than one bedroom. 
The cottages are only slightly improved from the old style, 
while their sites are at least as wretched as those of the old. 

This state of things has existed so long, that the wretched 
inmates very seldom think of complaining. They have sunk 
below it, and any visitor speaking of their miserable condition 
is met with a blank look of astonishment, on the part of pro- 
prietors ; the ground of defence for such a state of things being 
generally alleged and often boldly maintained, that education 
would only make the peasant discontented ; and so neither side 
speaks, or seems to think of any change. The peasants have 
long ago got below even discontent I 

VIII. 

BUT we come to the specific causes. Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Special Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, in his report 
on the employment of women in agriculture, says of Somerset, 
Dorset, Devon and Wilts, that the want of sufficient accommo- 
dation seems universal — cottages having, with very rare ex- 
ceptions for large families, only two bedrooms, and generally 
but one ; it is difficult, if not impossible, to divide a family so 
that grown up persons, brothers and sister, fathers and daugh- 
ters, do not sleep in the same room, three or more sleep in the 
same so-called bed. Where the females of two neighboring 
cottages slept in one, and the males in another, decency was 
preserved ; but these arrangements were very rare, while in the 
generality of cottages the only attempt to separate beds with 
occupants of different sexes, was made by an old shawl sus- 
pended as a curtain. He says he measured, at Stourpain, a 
bedroom in a cottage, consisting of two rooms — the bedroom in 
question being up stairs. It was ten feet square, a thatched 
roof, and the middle of the chamber being seven feet high. The 
only window was fifteen inches square, yet three beds were 
crammed into this little room for both sexes, with no curtain 
between them. One bed contained the father, mother and an 
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infant ; the second, three daughters ; the third, four sons, ten, 
fourteen, fifteen, and seventeen years of age. Mr. Austin says, 
that this was not an extraordinary case, and that every bed- 
room in the village (Blandford) was crowded with inmates of 
both sexes and various ages. 

Mr. Phelps, an agent of the Marquis of Lansdowne, says 
in this same Report of Mr. Austin : That he was engaged in 
taking the census in Bremhill parish, and that he found twenty- 
nine people living under one roof, and among them married 
men and women, and young people of all ages in the same 
condition. " In Studley it is not at all uncommon for a whole 
family to sleep jn the same room. The number of bastards in 
that place is very great." Mr. Austin remarks, that " The sleep- 
ing of l)oys, girls, young men and young women in the same 
room, in beds almost touching one another, must have the 
effect of breaking down the great barriers between the sexes — 
the sense of modesty and decency on the part of women, 
and respect for the other sex on the part of men." We are 
prepared to hear him add, that " The consequences of this state 
of things are seen in the early licentiousness of the rural 
districts — a licentiousness which does not always respect the 
family relationship. It necessarily creates an early and illicit 
familiarity between the sexes ; and universally in the villages, 
where the cottages are the most crowded, there is the greatest 
number of illegitimate children and the greatest depravity 
observable." 

The Rev. H. Austen, curate of Pimperne, furnishes painful 
testimony to the same effect. Rev. J. Guthrie, vicar of Colne, 
says : 

" The want of good cottages, where the members of a family can live separately, was a great 
cause of demoralization ; and when grown up members of the same family are continually 
occupying the same room, modesty, delicacy and a sense of shame are soon put to flight, 
When these are absent, and dirt and disorder take their place, a gradual declension in good 
morals and character succeeds, and the whole family sinks perceptibly to a lower grade in 
character and conduct." 

The Hon. and Rev. S. Godolphin Osborne, rector of Bryan- 
ston-cum-Durweston, Dorsetshire, says : 
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" The children of the agricultural laborers, for the most part, sleep in the same room with 
their parents ; and whatever attempts may be made at decency — ^and I have seen many most 
ingenious and praiseworthy attempts — still there is the fact that the young, married and 
unmarried of both sexes, all herd together in one and the same sleeping apartment. Within 
this last year, I saw in a room, about thirteen feet square, three beds; on the first lay the 
mother, a widow, dying with consumption ; on the second, two unmarried daughters, aged 
eighteen and twelve ; on the third, a young married couple, whom I myself had married two 
days before. A married woman, of very good character, told me a few weeks ago, that on her 
confinement, her single room was so crowded that they were obliged fo put her on the floor 
in the middle of the room. She spoke of this as, to her, the most painful part of that hour of 
trial. I do not choose to put on paper the disgusting scenes that I have found to occur from 
this promiscuous intermingling of the sexes. Seeing, however, to what the mind of the 
young female is exposed from her very childhood, I have long ceased to wonder at the other- 
wise seemingly precocious licentiousness of conversation which ma/y be heard in mery field 
where the sexes are working together." 



IX. 

MR. M. FISHER, of Blandford, says : " That on the aver- 
age at the last census, there were thirty-six persons in 
each separate house in Milton Abbas. A fair average," he 
states, " is a family of nine persons to every two rooms through- 
out the population. In Kingston, a neighboring village, you 
may see open, stagnant cesspools, and filth of all descriptions ; 
and the character of the people is similar to these external 
appearances." 

H. N. Tilsey, Esq., of North Petherton, Somersetshire, 
surgeon, says : " What cottages there are, are generally badly 
arranged, badly ventilated, and badly drained — all ages and 
sexes often sleeping in one common room. As a class, these 
laboring men, women and children, although, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently skilled in all matters relating to their own particular 
calling, manifest the most complete and perfect ignorance of 
all that regards school instruction." 

Mr. Gilbert, formerly assistant Poor-Law Commissioner for 
Devonshire and Cornwall, in speaking of a large district in 
Tiverton, and the numerous applications made for relief to the 
Board of Guardians, in consequence of illness from fever, traces 
the cause to the condition of the cottages, " built on the ground, 
without flooring, or against a damp hill, some having neither 
windows nor doors sufficient to keep out the weather, let in the 
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rays of the sun, or supply the means of ventilation, the roofs 
not weather-tight, wet, rotten, giving out malaria from the 
thatch and other decaying vegetable matter." 

Mr. John Fox, the medical officer of the Cerne Union in 
Dorsetshire, enumerating the causes of disease among the poor 
where he attended, says : He had often seen the springs bursir 
ing through the floor of the mud cottages, and little channels 
cut from the centre, under the doorways, to carry ojff water, 
while the door has been removed from its hinges for the chil- 
dren to put their feet on whilst employed in making buttons. 

"It is not surprising that fever and scrofula m allits forms^^vewaW under such circum- 
stances. Most of the cottages are of tlie worst description, some of them mere mud hovels, 
situated in low and damp places, and cesspools or accumulations of filth close to the doors. 
In many of the cottages, where synochus prevailed, the beds stood on the ground floor, which 
was damp three pans of the year. Scarcely one had a fire-place in the bedroom. One had a 
single small pane of glass stuck in the mud wall as its only window, with a large heap of wet 
and dirty potatoes in one corner. The habitants of such cottages are generally very poor, very 
dirty, and usually in rags, living ahnoat wholly on "bread and potatoej*, scarcel/y ever taftUng 
animal food, consequently highly susceptible to disease, and very unable to contend with it." 
He says, that throughout Jiis whole district, " I do not believe there is one cottage to be found 
consisting of a dayroom, three bedrooms, scullery, pantry and convenient receptacles for refiise 
and for fuel in the occupation of a laborer." 



X. 

MR. JAMES GANE, the medical officer of the Axbridge 
Union, in his Sanitary Report, speaking of the situation 
of that district where these diseases prevailed, says : 

"It is a perfect flat, that called the South Marsh, on the main road between Bristol and 
Bridgewater." He says : "The walls of the cottages are very frequently made of mud, often 
situated close to dykes, which are filled with stagnant water; oftentimes there is not moro 
than one room for a whole family. A pigstye, where the inmates are capable of keeping a 
pig, is frequently attached to the dwelling, and, in the heat of summer, produces a stench 
quite intolerable; but the want of space prevents its being otherwise. The ordinary houses 
of the poor peasants, in most of the parishes in this district, are of a much worse description 
than the detached cottages, several large families living under the same roof, each family occu- 
pying only one room, with only one entrance-door to the dwelling. Here filth and poverty 
go hand in hand, without any restriction and under no control, the accumulation of filth being 
attributable to the want of proper receptacles for refuse. Owing to the indolent and filthy 
disposition of the inhabitants, in no instance have such places been provided. The floors are 
seldom or never scrubbed, and the parish authorities pay so little attention to these houses, 
that the walls never get white-limed from one end of the year to the other. The windows are 
kept air-tight by the stuflftng of some old garments; and every article for use is kept in the 
same room. The necessary is close to the building, v/here all have access, and produces a 
most intolerable nuisance. In a locality naturally engendering malaria, the diseases with 
which the poor are, for the most part, afflicted are fevers, such as are stated in this Report, 
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which sometimes run into a low typhoid state. The neighborhood in general is considered in 
as good a state of drainage as it will admit of. 

" There is a subject, which I wish particularly to press on the attention of the Commis- 
sioners — the existence throughout the country, and in ovnry parish, of low lodging-houses, 
where persons of the lowest grade of Sf ciety, beggars, thieves and such-like, take up a tem- 
pornry abode in passing from one part of the kingdom to the other, bringing with them the 
seeds of infectious diseases, and oftentimes the actual disease itself, into a neighborhood pre- 
viously in a comparative state of health." 

The Report of Mr. Aaron Little, the medical officer of the 
Chippenham Union in Wiltshire, affords what is declared to 
be a specimen of the frequent condition of rural villages which 
have apparently the most advantageous sites : 

" The parish of Cornwall, which, upon a cursory view, would be pronounced one of the 
most healthy villages in England, is one of the most unhealthy. From its commanding 
position on a high hill, it has an appearance of health and cheerfulness which delight the eye 
of the traveler who commands a view of it from the Great Western Road ; but this impres- 
sion is immediately removed on entering it at any point of the town. The filthy, dilapidated 
bnildings, the squalid appearance of the majority of the lower orders, have a sickening effect 
upon the stranger who first visits this place. During three years attendance upon the poor of 
this district, I have never known small pox, scarletina, or typhus fever to be absent." 



XI. 

IN the year 1149 a series of very able and startling letters ap- 
peared in the London Morning Chronicle. The correspond" 
ent of that candid journal says that, in traversing Devon and 
Somerset, he was particularly struck with the utter absence of 
new cottages. Most of the cottages were so rickety and ruined 
that they could no longer be inhabited ; while, as regards 
others, the process of demolition or decomposition had confined 
the wretched tenants, who had formerly two rooms, to the only 
remaining one. He says : 

" It is not necessary to go into remote and sequestered parts where things are done which 
would not be exposed in the neighborhood of highways, to see such spectacles, for I have scea 
them in this state along the line from Exeter and Honiton, and in the district traversed by the 
high road to London. In no instance did I see new cottages being erected to supply the 
exigencies of an increasing population, but the old ones, instead of being kept in repair, were 
Buffered to crumble to pieces or were demolished by design, for the purpose of driving off the 
population, which had become so famished and incompetent to labor that they were got rid of 
by any means possible." 

" In a parish between Honiton and the coast, a great part of which is owned by Sir Edward 
Elton, this process of cottage clearing seems to be a marked feature in proprietary policy. 
On Sir Edward Elton's property, by the average rate of decay or demolition, the proprietor 
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clears his estate of about forty-two poor persons each year, unless they can find room in their 
neighbors' hovels, which in most eases can be but ill spared. Other estates are similarly dealt 
with. While in many parts of Devon and Somerset the demolition of cottages has been going 
on far more rapidly than that of building new ones, the population of the two counties has 
been fast increasing. The real effect of the demolition of cottages is to reduce, if possible, to a 
still lower point of wretchedness the physical condition of the laborer. While population is 
increasing in these counties, not only is house accommodation not increasing, but it is actually 
diminishing." 

Through these extensive districts the writer found that, in 
the great majority of instances, the condition of the cottages 
was deplorably bad. The very few well-situated and commo- 
dious were exceptions to the general character of the peasants' 
dwellings. He thus describes them : 

"It is impossible fully to estimate the wretchedness to which the inmates of the hovels, 
which meet the eye at all points, are exposed, without a close personal inspection of them. 
We are accustomed to associate with the idea of a country village, or with a cottage situated in 
a winding vale, or hanging upon the side of a rich and fertile slope, nothing bnt health, con- 
tentment and happiness. A rural dwelling of this class, with its heavy thatch and embower- 
ing trees, makes such a nice pencil sketch, that we are naturally inclined to think it as neat 
and comfortable as it appears. But to know it aright, it must be turned inside out, and its 
realities exposed to the gaze of the observer. Could the internal be always given with the ex- 
ternal view, it would moderate our enthusiasm for the little sketches, which work so early and 
80 powerfully upon our fancies, and which are suggestive of nothing but contentment and 
happiness. How often does the cot, which looks so attractive and romantic upon paper, con- 
ceal an amount of wretchedness, filth, squalor, disease, privation and frequently of immoral- 
ity, which, when exposed in their reality, are perfectly appalling I And as to health, nowhere, 
perhaps, is the pure air of heaven more tainted than in the neighborhood of these rustic dwell- 
ings. You will encounter odors in a country village, which it would be difficult to match in 
Westminster or St. Giles's. Indeed, the most sickening and offensive that I ever came in con- 
tact with, had nestled themselves on the summit of Beacon Hill, in the neighborhood of Bath. 
It is high time that people divested themselves of the false impressions too generally enter- 
tained of the character of our rural cottages. They are chiefly drawn from descriptions which 
at one time may have suited the reality, when the condition of the agricultural laborer was 
much better than it is now; for that it was much better than at present, is evident from the 
information derived from a variety of valuable sources. To go a considerable way back : We 
find Fortescue alluding to their condition in his day, as one of great comfort and happiness; 
inasmuch as they lived chiefly upon butcher meat, of which they had plenty, and had abun- 
dance of good ale, with which to accompany it at their meals. In regard to their diet, at least, 
their condition now seems the very reverse of what it was then ; and it is impossible that they 
could have fallen back so much in this important element of their physical condition, without 
having all the others deteriorated in proportion; it is fair to infer that their house accommoda- 
tion was better formerly than now. It was better in this, if in no other respect — that fewer 
people were to be found under one and the same roof, a state of things much more favorable to 
health, cleanliness and good morals than that which now prevails. We must, therefore, judge 
of the laborer's condition, not from past descriptions of it, but from the sad realities of the 
present hour." 

In another letter the same gentleman writes : 

"But bad as are the tenements usually occupied by the poor, they are not, except in rare 
cases, quite so revolting in their character, and in the scenes to which they give rise, as are 
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some tenements, which have a claim to be regarded in the light of public buildings. These 
are the parish houses, which are scattered in considerable numbers over the southern and 
western districts. They are the houses in which the poor were accommodated previously to 
the erection of the union workhouses. In many cases, since the workhouses came into use, 
these parish houses liave been sold, and the proceeds applied to defrajang, j?ro tantUy the ev- 
pense of building the workhouses. But in others, the overseers will not part with them, keep- 
ing them for the purpose of letting, and thus deriving a profit from them. They are generally 
let at a lower rent than ordinary cottages, and thus become the resort of those in the most 
wretched circumstances, who crowd into them by dozens, and fill up almost every crevice of 
them with lodgers. One of these I saw on the borders of Devonshire and Cornwall, and not 
far from Launceston. It consisted of two houses, containing between them four rooms. In 
each room was a family, who used it both night and day. The lower rooms were about twelve 
feet square.. In one of them were a man, and his wife and five children : in the other were a 
man, and his wife and eight children. In this latter, there were but two beds— the father, and 
mother, and two children occnpying one, and the other six being huddled together in the re- 
maining bed. They lay 'head and foot,' as they termed it — that is to say, three with their 
heads at the top^ and three with them at the foot of the bed ! The eldest girl was between 
fifteen and sixteen, and the eldest boy between fourteen and fifteen. The closeness of this 
room was overpowering. The beds were necessarily large, and occupied most of the floor; 
indeed, when the whole family was assembled, several of the children were placed upon the 
beds to keep them out of the way. In this way the beds may be said to have never been cold. 
How can health be retained or morals preserved under such circumstances as these?" 



XII. 







F his correspondent's letters the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle says : 



*'The cottages at Southleigh, In Devon, are, if possible, even worse. One house, which our 
correspondent visited, was almost a ruin. It had continued in that state for ten years. The 
floor was of mud, dipping near the fire-place into a deep hollow, which was constantly filled 
with water. There were five in the family — a young man of twenty-one, a girl of eighteen, and 
another girl of about thirteen, with the father and mother, all sleeping together up stairs. And 
what a sleeping room 1 ' In places it seemed falling in. To ventilation it was an utter stranger. 
The crazy floor shook and creaked under me as I paced it' Yet the rent was one shilling a 
week ; the same sum, for which apartments that may be called luxurious in comparison may 
be had in the model lodging-houses. And here sat a girl weaving that beautiful Houiton lace, 
which our peeresses wear on Court days. Cottage after cottage at Southleigh presented the 
same characteristics. Clay floors, low ceilings letting in the rain, no ventilation: two rooms, 
one above and one below; gutters running through the lower room to let off the water; un- 
glazed window-frames, now boarded up, and now uncovered to the elements, the boarding 
going for fire-wood ; the inmates disabled by rheumatism, ague and typhus; broad, stagnant, 
open ditches close to the doors; heaps of abominations piled round the dwellings; such 
are the main features of Southleigh; and it is in these worse than pig-styes that one of the 
most beautiful fabrics that luxury demands, or art supplies, is fashioned. The parish houses 
are still worse." 

In Gommenting further upon the disclosures of the corre- 
spondent, the editor remarks : " His letter of the 17th details 

21 
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the condition of the laborers in the parish of St. Martin, which 
for filth, immorality and misery surpasses everything previously 
described. To extract one specimen worse than another would 
be impossible. They are all so bad that there are no discrimi- 
nating degrees of evil. Illegitimate children swarm about ; 
men and women live almost indiscriminately together ; unmar- 
ried women confined in the same department in which nine 
other human beings are stowed away ; — such is the moral state 
of things to which physical wretchedness has reduced the pop- 
ulation. Here, as in many parts of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, 
the most debasing influences seem to have been collected to- 
gether in one full tide, as if to show how low a portion of 
a civilized and refined people can be sunk by poverty and 
neglect. 



XIII. 



I 



N the London Times, June, 1846, a gentleman, sent down to 
examine the condition of the peasantry of Dorsetshire, says : 



"It is by no means an uncommon thing for a Trhole family to sleep in the same room with- 
out the slightest regard to age or sex, and without a curtain or the slightest attempt at st-para- 
tion between the beds. It will be easily imagined that the great and promiscuous herding to- 
gether of young people of both sexes is productive of the most demoralizing effects. In the 
case of a death occurring in the family, should there be but one room, which is, I think, gen- 
erally the case, the inmates of the house are compelled to pass their nights in the eanie room 
with the corpse until the time of burial. I could produce instances of the most frightful de- 
pravity, the unavoidable consequence of this disgusting, indiscriminate herding together, but I 
must suppress them. The atmosphere of these houses, to an unpractised nose, is almost insup- 
portable. Dishes, plates and other articles of crockery, seem almost unknown. There is, 
however, the less need for them, as grist bread forms, I believe, the only kind of food that falls 
to the laborer^s lot. In no single instance did I observe meat of any kind in my progress 
through the parish." 

Another letter in the Times oi Sutlq 29th, signed, **A Country 
Rector " says : " If you go through Devonshire, Wiltshire, and 
the hill country to Gloucestershire, you will find the peasant at 
the point of starvation." 

The Honorable and Reverend S. G. Osborne, in describing the 
parish of Hilton, which he inspected personally in company with 
the vicar of the parish, describes the degradation of the inhab- 
itants and the wretchedness of the houses, as something almost 
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incredible. " I despair," he says, " of giving you even a faint 
idea of the manner in which these people are pigged together 
in these dwellings. This parish closely adjoins the park of 
Milton Abbey, the beautiful seat of Portarlington. In the first 
cottage, a man and his wife lived with two children, a son of 
his, by a former marriage, and a daughter of hers, by a former 
marriage. This son is married, but, owing to a want of room, 
cannot sleep with his own wife and children who are living in 
another part of the parish, but sleeps in a small room, the only 
other bed of which is occupied by a grown girl, the daughter 
of the woman. They pay the parish thirty shilliugs a year 
rent." Of another cottage he says : " With some difficulty we 
ascended to a bedroom, but no one by pen can describe it. You 
get in to it by a sort of ladder. I ventured to ask how they 
got a corpse out of such a place. The reply was, ' they had him 
down stairs to die ; ' there he was seven weeks, and they took 
him dead to the church-yard. The parish officers regularly, 
when they can get it, take rent even of the pauper tenants." 

Describing the ditches and cesspools, with privies built over 
them, to accommodate the dwellers of a large-sized building — 
nearly a hundred souls, he says : " There was a constant over- 
flow from this back yard around the sleeping cellars. The 
stench produced from these causes is so great, the clergyman 
told me, that, in hot weather, he is obliged to close his vicarage 
windows, some two hundred yards off, for it is unbearable." 

In the Times of October 26th, 1848, the writer, in describing 
the cottages belonging to the noble proprietors of the estate 
says : " The filth here accumulated was such as defies all powers 
of description I possess." 



XIV. 



WE need not wonder that crime in these agricultural dis- 
tricts goes hand in hand with such degradation and des- 
titution. On the 30th of November, 1849, in portraying tho 
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terrible increase of crime during the last few years in Dorset, 
he says : 

"It is not simply the old story of wages inadequate for life, hovels unfit for habitations, and 
sin and misery alternately claiming our pity and disgust. This state of things is so normal, 
and we believe, so immemorial, that we should rather deaden than excite the anxiety of the 
public by a thrice-told tale. What compels our attention just now, is a sudden, rapid, and, we 
fear, a forced aggravation of these evils, measured by the infallible test of crime. Dorsetshire 
is fast sinking mto a slough of wretchedness, which threatens the peace and morality of the 
kingdom at large. The total number of convictions which 

"In 1846 was 798, and in 1847 was 821, mounted up, in 1848, to 950; 
"and up to the special general session, last Tuesday, (December, 1849,) for less than eleven 
months of the present year, to the astonishing number of 1193, being at the rate of 1300 for the 
whole year 1 Unless something is done to stop this flood of crime, or the tide happily turns of 
itself, the county will have more than doubled its convictions within four years I Nor is it 
possible for us to take refuge in the thought that the increase is in petty offences. In no re- 
spect is it a light thing for a poor creature to be sent to jail, whatever be the offence. He has 
broken the laws of his country, and forfeited his character. His name and his morals are aliko 
tainted with the jail. He is degraded and corrupted. If his spirit be not crushed, it is exas- 
perated into perpetual hostility to wealth and power. . . . 

"It is, then, no light affair that a rural county, the abode of an ancient and respectable aris- 
tocracy, somewhat removed from the popular influences of the age, with a population of 
175.043 by the late census, should produce in four years near 4,000 convictions, being at the 
rale of one conviction in that period, for every sixty persons, or every twelve householders." 



XV. 

LET not the reader suppose that I am choosing special, or 
the worst cases. On the contrary, I am selecting only 
those which are characteristic of a general condition of classes? 
who are numbered by millions, and not hundreds of thou- 
sands. Nor let the reader suppose that because all this was 
true fifteen years ago, it is not true now. I shall show that the 
physical and moral condition of the peasantry of England has 
been growing worse and worse every day, up to the last new 
year ; our latest date. 

Nor let it be supposed that I have chosen the worst counties. 
I will now speak of Kent, Surrey and Sussex, which, in the im- 
agination of all readers, suggest a constant succession of rural 
tableaux, of the exquisite beauty of the country scenery in Eng- 
land. Mr. Yaughan, Special Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner for Kent, Surrey and Sussex, says : " The undivided 
estates of the large farmers, acting upon the scantiness of 
house-room, and general poverty on high rent, crowd them to- 
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gether in their sleeping apartments so as seriously to infringe 
on the decencies which guard female morals." 

Mr. Hart, a professional gentleman at Reigate : " The great 
difficulty is, to say at what age brothers and sisters do not sleep 
together in the same apartment, but generally until they leave 
home, be that at ever so late a period. Many cottages have 
but one room, and the whole family sleep in one bed." The 
writer states, that he had frequent occasions to see all this 
when taking examinations of sick men, with the magistrates. 

The Rev. W. Sankie, curate of Farnham, in Surrey, men- 
tions a case within his own knowledge, where *' two sisters and 
a brother of over fourteen years, habitually slept together. In 
the admission of strangers and sometimes of a whole family, 
the danger strikes more directly at modesty and virtue. 
Frightful evils follow from the intimacy between strangers 
thus admitted and grown up daughters. The evidence could 
be swollen to show the immense prevalence of these evils in 
the counties just named, to a dreadful extent. 

We come to Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. In describing the peasants' cot- 
tages, Mr Parker, in his testimony, says : 

" The floors of the cottages are frequently charged with animal matter, thrown upon it by 
the inmates ; and this rapidly decomposes by the alternate action of heat and moisture. Thatch 
placed in contact with such walls, speedily decays, yielding a gas of the most deleterious quality. 
Fever of every type, and diarrhea are endemic diseasos." 

Mr. William Blower, surgeon of Bedford Union, in Bedford- 
shire, says of the residences of the laborers : 

"They are thickly inhabited, damp, low, cold, smoky and comfortless. In the winter seasou 
the inmates, when not down with typhus, suffer from the prevailing form of diseases, princi- 
pally catarrhal inflammation of the eyes, dysentery and rheumatism ; but when any conta- 
gious or epidemic malaria occurs the cases are generally more numerous." 



XVI. 

REPORTING on the condition of by far the largest pro- 
portion of the agricultural population in the counties of 
Bedford, Northampton and Warwick, Mr. Weale quotes the 
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testimony of medical officers of the different Unions. Of Tod- 
dington : " In tins town fever prevailed during the last year ; 
and from the state of the dwellings this could not be wondered 
at. Very few of the cottages were furnished with privies 
which could be used ; and contiguous to almost every door a 
dung-heap was raised, on which almost every species of filth 
was accumulated. I found whole families sleeping in one 
room.^^ 

Another medical officer states, tliat none of the tenements 
have drains, and typhus fever prevails. The medical officers, 
Messrs. Smith and Moore, of the Bishop VStortford Union, in 
Hertfordshire, say that, " Generally speaking, the cottages of 
laborers in this district are small, badly protected from both 
extremes of weather, badly drained and low in the ground." 

Rev. Henry Worsley, late Michel Scholar of Queen^s College, 
Oxford, and rector of Easton, in Suffolk, in his graphic Essay 
on Juvenile Depravity^ speaks of the progressive deterioration 
in the character of the peasants' cottages in Suffolk county, as 
follows ; ^ 

" Another important consideration is, the alteration for the worse in the dwelling-houses of 
the poor. A cottage erected in the last century will be generally found to be commodious and 
roomy; very different in the supply of comforts and conveniences from the hovels which are 
now ordinarily appropriated to the laboring class. At the present day the narrowness of the 
poor man's cabin (the fact found to be almost universally true, that however numerous the 
Inmates may be, one small bedroom is deemed sutficlent to accommodate all) implies so much 
domestic discomfort, that the natural impulse of the mind is to fly from misery at home to 
the village beer-shop. Besides this effect on the father, mother, or both, ruinous in itself to 
family peace, the congregating of so many into one sleeping apartment, very frequently of two 
whole families or even more, is destructive of all sense of modesty. The condition of the poor 
in regard to house accommodation, thus described, is well nigh general ; it is common to the 
agricultural and manufacturing parts. During the present century we have been building 
dwellings for the poor as if we were running up styes for pigs." 

XVII. 

ONE, the late Poor-Law Commissioner for Ireland, Mr. 
Twisleton, well-known for his universal knowledge of 
the social condition of the laboring population of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, says of these cottages in his Report : 

"Although they may be sufficiently commodious for a man and wife and very young chil- 
dren, they are manifestly uncomfortable, and the having only one bedroom is even indecent 
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for a man and wife and large growing family ; but I have seen many Instances where a man 
and his wife and six children of different sexes have slept together in one room, on three and 
sometimes only two beds. The annoyance of thus herding together must be almost insuffer- 
able, and several mothers of families among the laborers have spoken to me with great pro- 
priety and feeling against the practice." 

The able author of Letters on the Rural Districts^ published in 
the Morning Chronicle^ writing from Norfolk, says : 

"In none of the cottages that I visited in either of the three counties, have I seen such a 
thing as a piece of fresh butcher's meat. That it may be had occasionally, there can be no 
doubt ; but it is certainly at very rare intervals." He further says : " While at Bury, I was 
informed by a butcher, who carries on a somewhat extensive business, that the* shins' and 
' stickings' of beef, which he was in the habit of selling in the town for \\d. per pound, ho 
could sell on Saturday to the poor for 5c?., ' bone and all,' when it was cut up in pieces of 
about two or three pounds' weight. About Swaffham, Yarmouth and Lowestoft, red herrings 
and salt fish will be found occasionally to enter into the dietary table of the laborer. In one 
cottage which I visited, I found the woman busily employed in chopping up pieces of fat pork, 
which she was about to mix up with some cold potatoes and flour, for dumplings, by way of 
* a treat for the children, because it was Mary's birthday.' The prices which the poor people 
have to pay for their grocery, such as tea, sugar aiid coffee, are enormous. When in Norwich, 
1 obtained several samples of sugar at 8^. and 4cf. and bd. per pound, and compared them, in 
several places which I visited, with the sugar for which the poor people had paid at the rato 
of bd. and Qd. per pound ; and, according to the opinion of the poor people themselves, my 
sample at 3i(f. was as good as their fivepenny, and my fourpenny better than their sixpenny, 
while my flvepenny was flt for the squire. The cottage accommodation of the laborer is, in 
many parts of Norfolk, lamentably deficient." 

The same writer, speaking of the unwillingness of the pro- 
prietors generally to build cottages for their laborers, says 
that they oftener show a desire to destroy or pull down those 
that still exist : 

" In the neighborhood of Norwich the destruction of cottage property has been carried on to 
a fearful and disgraceful extent. A large landed proprietor in the neighborhood of the above 
town, expressly stipulated, in the sale of some of his property required by a railway company, 
that no cottages should be built on any portion of the ground. It is impossible to obtain a 
piece of ground for building purposes in any of the villages within eight or ten miles of Nor- 
wich, and many estates are 'beivg entirely cleared of tenantry . To such an extent has the 
system been carried on, that there are at present in Norwich not less than five hundred 
laborers who have to walk to their work a distance varying from three to seven miles. 
Every expedient to prevent the laborer from obtaining a settlement in any of the rural pai'ishes 
is resorted to." 

This same bold writer and sharp observer, in describing the 
cottages in Essex — charming, beautiful Essex, with its smooth 
roads, with their green and evenly trimmed hedge borders — 
says : " Along the whole line of the country from castle Hed- 
dingham to Clavering Cross, there is almost a continuous sue- 
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cession of bad cottages, situated in low,damp places, their heavy 
and grass-covered thatches appearing to have almost crushed 
the buildings down into the earth, little or no light finding its 
way into the wretched little windows, more than half stopped 
up with rags ; and multitudes of them, but for the possession of 
a chimney, not superior to the most wretched cabins in Tipper- 
ary and many other parts of Ireland. At Manningtree, I saw 
a large number of wretched one-room cottages, and those that 
were larger were generally tenanted by as many families as 
there were rooms, and, in some cases, even more ; and yet, into 
these foul, murky holes of heathenism, loathsome disease and 
helpless poverty, the tax-gatherer goes to collect the poor 
rates. In one house with three rooms, the persons living in the 
lower room, the husband, wife and three grown up people, were 
rated at £1 55. The second room, occupied by a man, his wife 
and one son, was rated at £1. The occupiers of the third room, 
a man, his wife and five children, were rated at 155., the poor 
rates being six shillings in the pound for the year. There are 
also some wretched holes situated upon a back hill, where the 
amount of rates enforced averages about three pence to each 
house." 

XVIII. 

npHE writer continues his recital : 

-*- "Throughout Korfolk and SuflFolk, there appears to be a perfect want otdeceTicy among 
the people. The Rector of one of the parishes said; 'The imraorality of the young men is lit- 
erally horrible, and I regret to say, it is on the increase to the most extraordinary degree. 
When I came to the town, the mother of a bastard child used to be ashamed to show herself^ 
but no person seems to think anything at all of it, now. Then, there was no such thing as a 
common prostitute in it; now, there is an enormous number of them. When I am called upon 
to see a woman confined with an illegitimate child, I endeavor to impress upon her the enor- 
mity of the offence, and there are no cases in which 1 receive more insult from, than those I visit. 
They generally say they will get on as well after all that is said about it, and if they never do 
anything worse than that, they shall get to heaven as well as other people.' Another clergy- 
man stated to me that he never recollected an instance of his having married a woman who 
was not, either pregnant at the time of her marriage, or had one or more children before 
her marriage. Another clergyman told me that he went to baptize an illegitimate child of 
one woman who was thirty-five years of age, and it was absolutely impossible for him to convince 
her that what she had done was wrong. There is among the lower orders a perfect deadness to 
all moral feeling upon this subject. Many cases of this kind, which have come under my 
knowledge, evince such horrible depravity that I dare not attempt to lay thein before the 
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reader. One ii7omftn told me, withoat a blnsh crimsoning her cheek, that she and her daughter 
bad ,each had a child by a sweep who lodged with them, and who promised to marry the 
daughter. The cottage in which these persons slept consisted of but one room, and there were 
two other lodgers who occupied beds in the same room, in one of which she occasionally slept 
with the young man she was keeping company with." 

In speaking of the extent to which prostitution is carried on 
in Norwich, the writer says, that " out of 656 licensed public 
houses and beer shops in the city there are not less than 220 
which are known to the police as common brothels ; and, 
although the authorities have the power to withhold the licenses, 
nothing is done to put a stop to the dreadful vice." 



XIX. 

THE testimony is before me of a large number of medical 
officers of the different unions, of different counties, above 
named, and they all confirm the uniform record of which sam- 
ples have already been given. Again I wish the reader to 
know that I am not quoting exceptional cases. Nearly every- 
where all the cottages are overcrowded by destitute, filthy, dis- 
eased heathen, who in innumerable instances live within hearing 
of neighboring church bells, but who have no more idea of moral 
obligation between husband and wife, or towards God, than the 
lowest heathen that have ever been discovered in the most dis- 
tant islands and portions of the earth. It is impossible to bring 
these vast masses within moral gunshot of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, so long as they are, by the myriad, immolated upon the 
altars of a landed aristocracy and a godless hierarchy. 

The relieving officer of Lsighton Buzzard Union, says : " That 
in Leighton there are a number of cottages without sleeping 
room?^ separate from the day rooms, and frequently three or 
four families are found occupying the same bedroom, young 
men and women promiscuously sleeping in the same apart- 
ment." 

Mr. Blick, the medical officer of the Bicester Union, says : 
"A majority of the residences of the poor in my district con- 
sist of only one room below and one above, in which a family 
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of eight or ten live and sleep. In one of these rooms I saw a 
father, a mother, three grown up sons and a child, all lying at 
the same time sick with typhus fever." 

Mr. L. 0. Fox, medical officer of Romsey Union says : " In 
the parish of Mottisfont, I have known fourteen individuals of 
one family sleeping together in a small room, the mother being 
in labor at the same time ; and in the adjoining room, seven 
other people sleeping — making twenty-one persons in a space 
which ought to have been occupied by but six persons at most. 
Here are the young men and the young women, of eighteen or 
twenty years of age, lying alongside of a father and mother, 
and the latter actually in labor ! It will be asked, What is 
the condition of the inmates ? Just as might be expected." 



XX. 

"VrOW, let us strike off into the North of England, and see 
iM the condition of the houses of the peasants in those 
counties which have descended for ages through long lines of 
nobles. Sir F. H. Doyle thus describes the cottages of the 
peasantry of Northumberland : 

"The ordinary cottages contain but one room, perhaps 17 by 15 feet. In point of construc- 
tion and ventilation there is nothing to be said for them; bnt as the Northumbrians are, in 
spite of everything, a healthy and vigorous race of men, such inconveniences do not amount to 
a crying evil ; but when we find that a whole family — father and mother, and children of both 
sexes, and of all ages — live together, and' liave to sleep together in one and the same room, 
any degree of indelicacy and unchastity ceases to surprise, and the only wonder is that the 
women should behave as well as they do," 

Dr. Gilley, canon of Durham, in an appeal in behalf of the 
border peasantry, describes their dwellings as built of rubble 
and unhewn stones, loosely cemented ; and from age or from 
badness of the materials, the walls look as if they could scarcely 
hold together. 

"The chinks gape in so many places as to admit blasts of wind. The chimneys have lost 
half their original height, and lean on the roof with fearful gravitation. The rafters are 
evidently rotten and displaced; and the thatch, yawning to admit the wind and wet in some 
parts, and in all parts utterly unfit for the original purpose of giving protection from the 
weather, looks more like the top of a dunghill than of a cottage. 

*' Such is the interior; and when the hind comes to take possession, he finds it no bettei 
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than a shed. The wet, if it happens to rain, Is making a puddle in the earth floor. (This 
earth floor, by the bye, is one of the causes to which Erasmus ascribed tho frequent recurrence 
of epidemic sickness among the cotters of England more than 300 years ago. It is not only 
cold and wet, but contains the aggregate filth of years from the time of first being used, the 
refuse and droppings of meals, decayed animal and vegetable matter of all kinds, which has 
been cast upon it from the mouth and stomach ; these are all mixed together, and exude from 
it.) Window-ftame there is none. There is neither oven, nor copper, nor grate, nor shelf, nor 
fixture of any kind. All these things he has to bring with him, besides his ordinary articles 
of furniture. Imagine the trouble, the inconvenience and the expense which the poor fellow 
and his wife have to encounter, before they can put this shell of a hut into anything like a 
habitable form. 

•'This year I saw a family of eight— husband, wife, two sons and four daughters — who were 
in utter discomfort and in despair of putting themselves in a decent condition, three or four 
weeks after they had come into one of these hovels. 

"In vain did they try to stop up the crannies, and to fill up the holes in the floor, and to 
arrange their furniture in tolerably decent order, and to keep out the weather. Alas I what will 
they not suflPer in the winter. 

" There will be no fireside enjoyment for them. They may huddle together for warmth, and 
heap coals on the fire ; but they will have chilly beds and a damp hearthstone ; and the cold 
wind will sweep through the roof and window, and the crazy door-place, in spite of all their 
endeavors to exclude it. 

"The general character of the best of the old-fashioned hinds' cottages is bad at the best. 
They have to bring everything with them, partitions, window-frames, fixtures of all kinds, 
grates, and a substitute for ceiling; for they are, as I have already called them, mere sheds. 
They have no byre for their cows, nor styes for their pigs, nor pumps, nor wells — nothing to 
promote cleanliness or comfort. 

"The average size of these sheds is about 24 feet by 16 feet; they are dark and unwhole- 
some. Their windows do not open, and many of them are not larger than 20 inches by 16, 
and into this place are crowded eight, ten, or twelve persons. 

"How they lie down to rest, how they sleep, how they can preserve common decency, how 
unutterable horrors are avoided, is beyond all conception. The case is aggravated, when there 
is a young woman to be lodged in this confined space, who is not a member of the family, but 
is hired to do the field work, for which every hind is bound to provide a female. It shocks 
every feeling of propriety to think, that in one room, and within such a space as I have been 
describing, civilized beings should be herded together without the decent separation of age 
and sex. So long as the agricultural system in this district requires the hind to find room for 
a fellow-servant of the other sex in his cabin, the least that morality and decency can demand 
is, that he should have a second apartment, where the unmarried female, and those of a tender 
age, should sleep apart from him and his wife." 



XXI. 

I AM now about to lay before the reader some extracts 
from one of the most able and highly accomplished men 
whom England has ever called upon to perform so disagreeable 
or so important a duty. I speak of Mr. Lingen, a Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Assistant Secretary of the Privy 
Council on Education. In 1848 he was sent to examine the 
state of education, the habits and, dwellings of the peasants 
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in the counties of Carmarthen, Glamorgan and Pembroke. 
In entering upon what he calls one of the most painful subjects 
of his inquiry, he says : *' It is a disgusting fact, that out of 692 
schools, I found 364 utterly unprovided with privies. But it 
is not schools that stand alone in this respect — they are but 
instances of the general neglect." On page 233 of his Report, 
we find : " The whole row of houses (part of the main street) 
in which this school is held, varying in rent from XI to XI 5 
a year, had not a single, nor even a common privy. The inha- 
bitants resorted to a hedge side, in a field adjoining at the 
back, wholly unsheltered from sight." On page 304, he says : 
" The vast majority of t!ie houses have no privies. Where 
there is such a thing, it is a mere hole in the ground, with no 
drainage. This is the case nearly all over Wales; but in a 
dense population, the consequences of such neglect are more 
loathsomely and degradingly apparent." Page 241 : " Here is 
an expedient to supply the deficiency. The school, as usual, 
possesses no privy, and the master informed me that the church- 
yard is generally used by the poor of the town as the privy, 
few of them possessing at home any convenience of that 
nature." 

In the Appendix of this Report, page 229, the Rev. J. Pugh 
says : 

''In the farmhouses separation and decency aro not better attended to, and the natural bar 
■which consanguinity opposes to vice is removed." 

Page 217, John Jones, Esq., says : 

" Immorality exists between the sexes to a considerable extent, chiefly among the farm-ser- 
vants ; the imperfect arrangements in the older farm-houses lead the sexes too much together 
at night. Captain Napier, the Superintendent of Police in Glamorganshire, to whom, by the 
kindness of the Marquis of Bute, I was introduced, strongly confirmed this statement in a 
conversation I had with him ; saying that he had known servants of different sexes put to 
sleep in the same room. But it is not merely among inmates of the same farm-houses that 
evil arises; the system of bundling, or at any rate something analogous to it, prevails exten- 
sively. The unmarried men-servants on the farms range t!ie country at night, and it is a 
known and tolerated practice that they are admitted by the women-servants of the houses to 
which they come. I heard most revolting anecdotes of the most bestial indelicacy, going to 
show that sexual intercourse takes place on these occasions." 

Mr. W. Reese (page 234) says : " The fanners connive at 
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the young people meeting in their houses after the families 
have retired to rest." 

Messrs. Roberts and Glantowi say : 

*' The male farm-servants sleep in out-buildings, and keep what hours they please ; the 
"women ask leave to go out in the eYenlng, and then the men meet them in the public-houses, 
of which there are fourteen In the town here (population, 786), and eight between here and 
Slandillo, a distance of six and a half miles. In this way much immorality takes place. Such 
are some of the circumstances under which the early life of a Welsh peasant girl is passed. 
So far from wondering at what Is said of them — namely, that they are almost universally 
unchaste, the wonder would be that they were otherwise. Their offenses, however, arise 
from the absence of all checks, rather than from the deliberate infringement of them, and 
betoken therefore much less depravity than the same conduct in persons more favorably 
situated.'" 

The evidence goes to show that the first breach of chastity 
with Welsh women, is almost always under a promise of 
marriage. 

Mr. David Owen (page 237) says : 

"The peasantry pto generally very poor, and possess few comforts; but they are more 
economical and more cleanly then a stranger would think. The woman has the entire man- 
agement of the house, and this she generally does well. She can generally sew and knit, and 
is very industrious. But in many of the districts of Wales circumstances are too strong for 
chastity, or even decency, to sustain themselves. In the mining works in the valleys, among 
the hills, forming culs-de-sac, are found five thousand or six thousand people huddled together 
and nearly cut-oflf from the rest of the world." 

The Vicar of Aberdare (page 439) says : 

"Nothing can be lower, or I should say, more degrading than the character which the 
women sustain relative to the men. The men and women, maiTied as well as single, live in 
the same house and sleep in the same room. The men do not hesitate to wash themselves 
naked before the women ; on the other hand the women do not hesitate to change their under- 
garments before the men. Promiscuous intercourse is most common, is thought of as noth- 
ing, and the women do not lose caste by it." 



XXII. 

MR. SYMONDS, another of the Commissioners, says of the 
peasantry of Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire and Radnor- 
shire : " The people of my district are almost universally poor. 
The farmers themselves are very much impoverished. I be- 
lieve the Welsh cottages to be very little, if at all, superior to 
the Irish huts in the country districts. In very many of them 
there is not more than one room, which must answer all 
purposes." 
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To the honor of the Welsh peasants and mine laborers, the 
Eeport states that they are peculiarly exempt from the guilt 
of great crimes ; but there are few countries where the stand- 
ard of minor morals is lower. The want of chastity is thought 
to result frequently from the practice of bundling, or court- 
ship in bed, a practice still widely prevailing. Here, as in the 
English counties, we find the same statement of the prevalence 
of the revolting habit of herding of married and unmarried 
people of both sexes, often unconnected by relationship, in the 
same sleeping rooms and adjoining beds, without partition or 
curtain^. 

Rev. R. Harrison, the incumbent of Builth, says : " The 
Welsh are very dirty. I found a house in Builth, where in 
the bedroom, down stairs, were two pigs in one corner, and 
two children ill with scarlet-fever in the other. The dung- 
hills are placed in front of the houses in some parts of the 
town." 

Rev. Richard Lumley, Calvinistic Methodist minister, at 
Builth, says : "It is no uncommon thing for the whole family, 
among laborers, to sleep in the same room without any distinc- 
tion of the sexes, and I have lately witnessed instances of the 
same habit among classes immediately above them." 

Rev. W. L. Bevan, Yicar of Hay, says : " That drunken- 
ness and illegitimacy are the prevailing vices of his neighbor- 
hood. Yery many of the poorer classes are ruined by indul- 
gence in the first, while the second is considered a very venial 
offence." 

The Rev. James Denning, Curate of St. Mary's, Brecknock- 
shire, says : 

" The poor have no idea what the comforts of life are. There are at least two thousand 
persons living in this town in a state of the greatest filth, and to all appearance they enjoy 
their filth and idleness, for they make no efi'ort to get rid of it. From my experience of Ire- 
land, I think there is a great similarity between the lower orders of Welsh and Irish ; both 
are dirty, bigoted, indolent and contented." 

The Rev. L. H. Davies, of Troedey Raur, says : 

•'The young people meet at evening-schools in private houses, and frequently spend the 
night afterward in hay-lofts together. So prevalent is the want of chastity among the females that, 
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although I promised to return the marriage fee of all couples whose first child should be born 
after nine months from' marriage, only one in six years entitled themselves to claim it. Most 
of them were in the family-way at the time of marriage. The best remedy for the want of 
morals and education is ihe establishment of good schools. Tbe present curse is the con- 
struction of their dwellings, the promiscuous mingling of the sexes at night, and the bad 
examples of their parents. And yet Dr. Eichard Williams, a Coroner, says: 'In justice, I 
should say, as^raany strangers have informed me, the lower classes of "Wales are far superior 
to those of the same class in other parts of the Kingdom.^ '* 

Mr. Thomas Davis, of Llangaitock, for many years the agent 
of the Duke of Beaufort, says : 

" The want of morality among the great masses of the "Welsh people, is owing entirely to their 
want of mental cultivation and the very great deficiency of all means of moral training, Byrn- 
maur contains five thousand people, all of whom are of the lowest class, except two shop-keep- 
ers. This constituted one of the main bodies of the Chartist mob who marched upon Newport) 
and, although so many years have elapsed since the Chartist outbreak, not the slightest step has 
been taken to improve the mental and moral condition of the violent and vicious of the com- 
nnunity. Neither churches nor schools have been established by those who employ the peo- 
ple, or own the land, and it is exclusively owing to the Dissenters any kind of instruction 
whatever is given to the place." 

Descriptions given in this report of the mining population in 
Monmouthshire are indescribably horrible. Mr. Symons says, 
of thirty thousand inhabitants of certain iron manufacturing 
villages : " They drink to the most brutal excess. The abodes 
and habits of the people are almost as dirty as the towns and 
houses of the swarthy region in which they swarm. Even the 
physical condition of the people seems almost as if contrived 
for the double purpose of their degradation and the employers' 
profit. Some of the works are surrounded by homes built by 
the companies. I went into many of this class of houses and 
examined them from top to bottom. Men, women and children, 
of all sexes and ages, are stowed away in the bedrooms without 
any curtains or partitions ; it being no uncommon thing for 
nine or ten people,not belonging in the same family, to sleep to- 
gether in this manner, in one room. In abundance of instances 
the beds of these habitations are so scarce, that they are per- 
petually occupied ; one gang of men turning in, as the other 
turns out. They work every eight hours consecutively, and 
the beds have never time to cool." 
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XXIII. 

SINCE I began to speak of Wales, most of the citations have 
referred to Central "Wales. I come now to North Wales. 
In 1847, Mr. Johnson, a barrister, was sent there by the gov- 
ernment, to examine the state of the schools. His testimony, 
if extensively quoted, would be only a repetition of what I have 
already laid before the reader. It is a sickening catalogue 
repeated from town to town, from county to county, from 
village to village, and from hovel to hovel. The same huddling 
of human beings of both sexes and all ages, the same promis- 
cuous and shameless intercourse, the same brutal indulgence 
in intoxicating drinks of the most poisonous description. 
Eev. William Jones, Yicar of Nevin, says : 

" Want of chastity is flagrant, and this vice is not confined to the poor. In England, fann- 
ers' daughters are respectable — in Wales, they are In the constant habit of being courted in bed. 
In the case of domestic servants, the vice is universal. It becomes necessary to so secure their 
chamber windows with bars, to prevent them from admitting men, and I am told by my parish- 
ioners, that, unless I allow these practices,! shall very soon have no servants at all, and it will 
be impossible to get any." 

Sickening revelations are made in the testimony of the Rev. 
J. W. Trevor, chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Bangor. I 
have space only to describe in substance what he says. He de- 
clares that it is not only difficult, but extremely mortifying, to 
describe in proper terms the disgraceful state of the common 
people in Wales, in the intercourse of the sexes. He shows 
that the moral principles of the Welsh people are totally cor- 
rupt and abandoned in this respect ; that no restraints or penal- 
ties of law can ever check the evil, nor is there any hope that 
it will be checked except by appliances of better education, 
and more general civilization which may teach them to regard 
their present customs with a sense of shame and decency ; for, 
to look for any higher motives would be at present ridiculous. 

" W7iile the sexes continue to herd together HJce beasts, it were idle to expect that they can 
ie restrained by religion or conscience. 1 assert with confidence as an undeniable fact, that 
fornication is not regarded as a vice, scarcely as a frailty, by the common people in Wales. It 
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Is considered as a matter of course, as the regular conventional process towards marriage. The 
filthy disclosuFes which take place in open court of the obscenities practiced in the proof of so 
many thousands of cases of bastardy, are too dreadful to be put into print. In short, in this 
matter, even in a greater degree than in the other which I have noticed, the mindsof our com- 
mon people have become thoroughly and universally depraved and brutalized. To meet this 
appalling evil, what is called the present system of education in Wales, is utterly powerless." 



XXIV. 

IN the presence of sucli social degradation, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak of the neglect of education among the agricul- 
tural and mining population. It is a case which sums itself up 
— ^it furnishes its own conclusion. Where we find whole classes 
sunk into such depths of physical want and bestiality, nothing 
in the shape of education can possibly exist. From the volumi- 
nous records of the Reports published by the Committee of 
Council on Education, of those of tlie Welsh Commissioners, of 
the Journals of the Statistical Society-^from which he makes 
abundant citations, as well as from his personal investigations — 
Mr. Kay holds the following graphic language : 

" About ONE HALF of our poor can neither read nor write, have never been in any school, and 
know little, or positively nothing, of the doctrines of the Christian religion, of moral duties, SS 
of any higher pleasures than beer or spirit drinking and the grossest sensual indulgen ce. Even 
of the small shopkeeping and farmer classes, there are great numbers who can neither read nor 
write, and who have never entered even a Sunday school. It is a very common thing for even 
fartners, who are members of the union boards of guardians in the midland and eastern coun- 
ties of England, to sign their names with a cross, from being unable to write. 

" None of all this class can ever search the Scriptures for themselves ; few of them care to 
give their children any instruction, as they have never experienced the benefits of instruction 
themselves ; scarcely any of them are sensible enough to even desire to improve their condi- 
tion in life ; scarcely any of them ever enter a place of public worship, or ever come into contact 
with a religious minister ; none of them understand anything of the phenomena of natui'O 
around them, of the thoughts and wishes of their age, of their own situation here, or of the 
mysterious change before tbem. They live precisely like brutes, to gratify, as far as their means 
allow, the appetites of their uncultivated bodies, and then die, to go they have never thought, 
cared or wondered whither. 

"All this must seem exaggeration to those who have not examined for themselves the re- 
ports of the Inspectors of Schools, or those of the Welsh Commissioners, or those of the visi- 
tors, chaplains, inspectors and governors of our prisons, or those of the City Missionaries, or 
the admirable letters published in the Times and Chronicle. But those persons, who have 
examined these reports, will know that I have xinderstated the deep ignorance of our poorer 
classes. 

" The Reports, to which I allude, disclose a degree of ignorance which must be quite incredi- 
ble to all who have not given their attention to the study of these facts. I might fill volumes 
with quotations confirmatory of my statements, but as my space does not allow me to do more 
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than state the facts, I am obliged to refer my readers to these Reports for proof of the universal 
truth of what I have aflSrined. 

" If those poor creatures commit what the more intelligent classes call * crimes against soci- 
ety' — if they are improvident and immoral — ^if they have no love for the society which has left, 
if it has not made, them thus degraded — and if they punish that society by burdening it with 
vice aod pauperism, is it a matter of great surprise ? 

"Brought up in the darkness of barbarism, they have no idea that it is possible for them to 
attain any higher condition ; they are not even sentient enough to desire, with any strength of 
feeling, to change their situation; they are not intelligent enough to be perseveringly discon- 
tented ; they are not sensible to what we call the voice of conscience ; they do not understand 
the necessity of avoiding crime, beyond the mere fear of the police and a jail; ,they do not in 
the least comprehend, that what is the interest of society is their own also ; they do not in the 
least understand the meaning, necessity, or effect of the laws ; they have unclear, indefinite, and 
undefinable ideas of all around them ; they eat, drink, breed, work and die ; and while they 
pass through their brute-like existence here, the richer and more intelligent classes are obliged 
to guard them with police and standing armies, and to cover the land with prisons, cages, and 
all kinds of receptacles for those, who in their thoughtlessness or misery disturb the quiet and 
happiness of their more intelligent, and, consequently, more moral and prosperous neighbors, 
by plunder, assault, or any other deed, which the law is obliged, for the sake of the existence of 
society, to designate a ' crime,' although most of those who commit it do not in the least com- 
prehend its criminality. 

•' It is to this totally uneducated class, and to the class of those who can only read and write 
very imperfectly, as Mr. Porter shows In the statistics I have quoted above, that the greatest 
part of our criminals belong. The majority of all our criminals have received no education, 
and cannot read or write at all ; or have received so wretched an education, as only to be ablo 
to read or write very imperfectly. Scarcely any of the inmates of our prisons have received 
even a decent education. And yet, in the presence of such facts as these, 1850 years have 
passed since the birth of Jesus Christ, and scarcely anything worthy of mention has yet been 
done for the education of the English poorT' 



XXV. 

ONE of those correspondents of the London daily press, who 
are chosen for their special ability, and whose work is 
always so thoroughly done, writing to \hQ Morning Chronicle^ 
December 1, 1849, says : 

"Taking the adult class of agricultural laborers, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
ignorance in which they live, and move, and have their being. As they work in the fields, the 
external world has some hold upon them through the medium of their senses; but to all the 
higher exercises of intellect, they are perfect strangers. You cannot address one of them, 
without being at once painfully struck with the intellectual darkness which enshrouds him. 
There is in general neither speculation in his eyes nor intelligence in his countenance. The 
whole expression is more that of an animal than of a man. He is wanting, too, in the erect and 
independent bearing of a man. When you accost him, if he is not insolent — which he seldom 
is — he is timid and shrinking ; his whole manner showing that he feels himself at a distance 
from you greater than should separate any two classes of men. lie is often doubtful when, 
you address, and suspicious when you question him; he is seemingly oppressed with the in- 
terview, whilst it lasts, and obviously relieved, when it is over. These are the traits, which I 
can affirm them to possess as a class, after having come in contact with many hundreds of farm> 
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laborers. They belong to a generation, for whose intellectual culture little or nothing was 
done. As a class, they have no amusements beyond the indulgence of sense. In nine cases 
out of ten, recreation is associated in their minds with nothing liigher than sensuality. I have 
frequently asked clergymen and others, if they often find the adult peasant reading for his own 
or other's amusement ? The invariable answer is, that such a sight is seldom or never wit- 
nessed. In the first place, the great hulk of them cannot read^ In the next, a large propor- 
tion of those who can, do so with too much difficulty to admit of the exercise being an amuse- 
nient to them. Again, few of those who can read with comparative ease have the taste for 
doing so. It is but justice to them to say, that many of those who cannot read have bitterly 
regretted, in my hearing, their inability to do so. I shall never forget the tone, in which an 
old woman in Cornwall intimated to me what a comfort it would now be to her, could she only 
read her Bible in her lonely hours. 

" Education has advanced him but little beyond the position which he occupied in the days 
of William the Norman. The farm-laborer has scarcely participated at all in the improvement 
of his brethren. As he was generations gone by, so he is now — a physical scandal, a moral 
enigma, an intellectual cataleptic. 

"Let it not be said that this picture is too strongly drawn. The subject is one which doea 
not admit of exaggeration. Did space, permit, or could any good purpose be served by it, I 
could adduce instances, almost innumerable, of the profound ignorance in which this class of 
British subjects is steeped. There is scarcely a field in the agricultural districts which does 
not exhibit a living illustration of it. Search any county throughout the south and west, and 
the examples start up around you in hundreds. I have found it so in all those which IJiave 
traversed — from Salisbury to the Land's-end — ^from Portland-bill to Oxford — in the vale of the 
Torridge, and in the vale of Aylesbury — ^by the Thames, the Severn, the Frome, the Stour, the 
Exe, the Camel and the Plym. Where all is bad, it is sometimes difficult to point out the 
worst." 



XXVI. 

HAYING- reliable information years ago concerning the 
condition of what I then called infant and female slaves 
in the coal mines, and having been accused of describing a 
state of things which had no existence except in fancy, I am 
enabled not only to prove the truth of the appalling pictures I 
drew, but to show that my representations were far below the 
truth. I said, at the time : " Talk of slavery 1 What slave 
is in a worse condition? Are the female slaves treated as 
these poor women are ? Are the children of slaves set to work 
at six years of age, and kept at work for twelve hours daily ? 
Is the negro boy worked for six-and-thirty hours without inter- 
ruption ? No ; slavery in its most hideous form never equalled 
this ; and the condition, physical as well as moral, of the most 
degraded bondsman, may be esteemed exalted if compared with 
that of the free collier of England." 

I now quote from the Report of the Commission appointed 
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to inquire into the employment of children, and its effects upon 
their morals and health, aided by twenty Sub-commissioners, 
thoroughly qualified for their work. Their Report, laid before 
the House of Commons, in 2,000 folio pages, was the result of 
their investigations. 

In speaking of this Report, a London journal says : " The 
infernal cruelties practised upon boys and girls in the coal mines, 
those graves both of comfort and virtue, have never in any age 
been outdone. The recent disclosures made in this Report 
may well excite the horror of every individual in whom a ves- 
tige of humanity remains. We have sometimes read, with 
shuddering disgust, of the outrages committed upon helpless 
childhood by man, when existing in a state of naked savage- 
ness. We aver our belief, that in cold-blooded atrocity, they 
do not equal what is going on from day to day in some of 
our coal mines. Young creatures, both male and female — 
six, seven, eight, nine years old, stark naked in some cases, 
chained like brutes to coal carriages, and dragging them on 
all-fours, through sludge six or seven inches deep, in total 
darkness, for ten, occasionally twenty, in special instances, 
thirty hours successively, without any other cessation, even to 
get meals, than is casually afforded by the unreadiness of the 
miners — here is a pretty picture of British civilization. One 
cannot read through the evidence taken by the Commission 
above referred to, without being strongly tempted to abjure 
the very name of Englishman." 

One is almost tempted, after reading the disgusting and hor- 
rible details of this Report, to believe that the days of ancient 
heathenism have again returned, when the worshipers of 
Moloch caused their children to pass through the fire. We 
will glance, as briefly as possible, at some of the facts con- 
tained in this voluminous record of infant and female woe. 

The age at which Children are forced into tJie Mines, — 
Will it be believed that there are many infants under nine 
years of age, enslaved in these dismal caverns, several hun- 
dred feet under ground? Nay, that there are some little 
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creatures driven down to tlieir slave tasks who have not lived 
long enough plainly to articulate their mother tongue ? That 
they are confined to their prostrating tasks twelve, sixteen, 
nay, even thirty and thirty-six hours at a time ? No sober 
man would believe that such barbarities are perpetrated , upon 
children in a Christian land, unless the ii^tounding truth came 
to him on evidence irrejJroachableV , 

The Keport states' that six years is' a common age at which 
children arei thrust into these mi^e3, while many are forced 
there at a stilF tenderer age. One fitness says :. " I have been 
acquainted TY"ith collierjiQS nearly all my life, and I know it. is a 
fact, tha^; a qollier now living has taken a child of his own, 
who was pnLy three yeictfs Md,mio the. pit, to ' hurry,' and when 
the child, was ,exhaus;ted it was carried , home, stripped and put 
jtobed." : . . ^, \ : 

John Ibbotson, another, witness, says : " I have beqn fprty- 
five years in the pits, and I knew a man,- called Joseph Can- 
threy, w"ho sent a child in at four years, and there are many 
wh(| go to' ' thrust behind at that time, and many more at five ; 
but it is soon enough for them to go at nine or ten, and the 
sooner they_ go in, JJie sooner their "constitution is mashfed up. 
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XXVII. 



THE Commissioners say that the proprietors seemed reluctant 
to ackno^wledge the truth iij regard to thp.age of the chil- 
dren ; but that the practice of sending them to the mines at 
this early age, is " as universjil as, it is barbo-roiis." One case 
is recorded in which a child was, regularly taken to the pit- 
work at three years of age. After the infant had worked 
itself into exhaustion, it was thrown upon the damp coal 
mtii ni^ht,; when its: father.^ went home. , An,d it was also 

s-' _ - --,1- •■,---.,-- --.,•. -^ ■■■.■■ " 

statedvthat " out'of thirty children eniployed in six pits in the 
the Halifax district, seventeen are between five and nine years 

-Says^Mr. Eletcher, one of .the.SubrCommissioners.: "In the 
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smaller collieries of the Oldham district, which had only thin 
strata, varying in thickness from eighteen inches to twenty- 
four, children are employed so early as six, five, and even four 
yeai-s of age. Some are so young that they go even in their 
bed-gowns. One little fellow, whom I endeavored to ques- 
tion, could not even articulate." 

The condition of these Children, and the Labor they perform. 
— It would seem impossible even for avarice itself to contrive 
a plan by which the soft muscles of infants could be coined 
into gold. But it has been done most effectually. No indivi- 
dual miner is allowed to do more than a certain quantity of 
work ; but for every child he introduces into the mine, a fur- 
ther allowance of work is awarded to him, and the consequence 
is, children are put to hurry — a technical term for pushing or 
drawing trucks of coal through the narrow seams where adults 
cannot get — almost as soon as they can go by themselves. 

From a remark of the Commissioners, it would seem that 
the regulation which thus stints the labor of the parent, and 
offers him a premium for that of his infant, is attributable to 
the coal-owners. If it were not, the stern demands of neces- 
sity, and the calls of hunger, would compel the poor miner to 
enslave his children to brutalizing toil, rather than see them 
utterly starve. 

But one would suppose that if even tender children were 
forced up to hard labor, they would not be condemned to 
the most prostrating and destroying kind ; but, on the con- 
trary, the work required of them is often of the most horrible 
description. Mr. Fellows, one of the Sub-commissioners, gives 
the following graphic picture : 

'• I wish to call the attention of the Board to the pits about Brampton. The seams are so 
thin that several have only two feet headway to all the works. The pits are altogether w<rked 
by boys. The elder one lies on his side, and in that posture holes and gets the coal. It is 
then loaded in a barrow or tub, and drawn along the bank of the pit mouth, without wheels, 
by boys from eight to twelve years of age, on allfours^ with dog belts and chains, the pass^ea 
being very often an inch or two thick in black mud, and are neither ironed nor wooded. In 
Mr. Barnes' pit, these poor boys have to drag the barrows with one cwt. of coals, sixty times a 
day, sixty yards, and the empty barrows back, without once straightening their backs, unless 
they stand under the shaft and run the risk of having their heads broken by a coal falling.^ 
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Agnia he says: "Out of five children I examined who worked in the Brampton pits, three 
wero not only bow-legged, but their arms were bowed in the same way ; and their whole frame 
appeared far from being well developed." 

Another Commissioner in describing the Halifax miners, 
draws this melancholy picture : 

•• The narrowness of the space in which all the operations," he says, " must be carried on, of 
course, materially influenced the labor of the children and young persons. Fortunately few 
children are needed in them as trappers; but those that are employed, as in most other dis- 
tricts, sit in perfect darkness. I can never forget the first unfortunate creature of this class 
that I met with. It was a boy about eight years old, who looked at me as I passed with an 
expression of countenance the most abject and idiotic — like a thing, a creeping thing, peculiar 
to the place. On approaching and speaking to him, he shrunk trembling and affrighted into a 
corner, as if I was about to do him some bodily injury, and from which neither coaxing nor 
temptations could draw him out." 

The Report goes on to say : 

" The ages of the children (the trappers) vary from six and a half to ten years old ; few 
come before they are nearly seven, and few remain longer than nine. It is a most painful 
thing to contemplate the dull dungeon-like life these creatures are doomed to spend ; a life, for 
the most part, passed in solitude, damp and darkness. They are allowed no light ; but some- 
times a good natured collier will bestow a little bit of candle on them as a treat. On one occa- 
sioD, as I was passing a little trapper, he begged of me a little grease from my candle. I found 
that the poor child had scooped out a hole in a great stone, and having obtained a wick, had 
manufactured a rude sort of lamp, and that he kept it going as well as he could by begging 
contributions of melted tallow from the candles of any passers by." 

One child says : " I have no time to play ; I never see day- 
light all the week in winter, except when I look up the pit- 
shaft, and then it looks about half a yard wide." 

Another, aged seven, says : " I stop twelve hours in the pit ; 
I never see daylight now except on Sundays ; I fell asleep one 
day, and a corve ran over my leg and made it smart ; they'd 
squeeze me against the door if I fall asleep again." 

" George Foster (twelve years), has wrought a double shift 
of twenty-four hours, three times in the Benton pit. About a 
year and a half ago he wrought three shifts at one time, going 
down at four oVlock one morning, and staying thirty-six hours 
without coming up. The overman asked him to stop, etc. A 
great quantity of boys are doing this now, from a scarcity of 
work. . . . Some lads have worked double shifts, thirty- 
six hours lately. John Clough, aged fourteen, worked thirty- 
six hours last Friday (his brother confirms this)." 



su iNFAi^T (n^mm-Am) i^omm^ women. 



"'-'■"^••■■^ "■ --'^'^ ^^"■•■'" -XXVIII. '"'"■ -'—.■:■;.-■ ■ '■••' 

BUT there is yet a darker , side of. this ;a,ppalliDg ipi^jsture. 
Girls as well as boys, infant girls and; young women, affe 
thus employed ; and such are the degrading effects of habit, 
thait when these 'girls groW' tip to ' |)ub(irty, fhey ^^continue to 
work in the mines without the slightest sense of their position, 
being other than is fitting a state ofcivilizatioh.' These'females 
are not kept as "ntrappers," or piit to some other light occupa- 
tion ; they are haifnes'^ed t6 the *' C6fves," aild mtist draW theit 
loads as well as the men I • •• - 

" Girls," says Mr. Scriven, "from five tp^ eighteen, perform 
the work of boys. There is no distinction whatever, in their 
coinihg \ip the sh aft, or goiiig d'9 w^-^tliejinbde of liurryirig ; or 
thrusting — ^in the weights or corves, or in the distances they are 
hurried— in wages or dress." ' : / ' ' ... ' !' ': 
-h" A<broad>belt is bu!eMed<arOTindtkeiri waist, to 'the 'froiit of 
which a chain is fastened, which, when they go down on all 
fours, is passed between their 'leg*s and ■attaehed^to 'thi0'COf*ve, 
which they draw after them, tjius harnessed to • it like ^ni- 

lllalS. ''i 1 . . ' . .J ■ li. i*; . t .. ' 

An Irish writer^ with th6 enthusiasm of his nation, says (>f 
this treatment of females : . - - .. .. - 

.-■--' ' ■ ■-',*: ■. ■ - 

I •.< .' J -1 . ■ ^ ■ -- . • »..>. < • . '.y 

"Thajik heaven we have not been assimilated in all things I and from lands-end to lands-end 
tiiToaghont Ireland the bare mention of placing a woman on *all fours,' and harnessing her to.k 
cart, would be met with a shout of indigoation tha.t would^ make -eiviliziid England blush. The 
evidence of one woman is so strikingly illustrative of the immoral tendency of the practice of hav- 
ing women employed at such labor, that we'quote it, even at the risk of being thought to dwell 
too long upon a subject so abhorrent to all the higher feelings of our narture. Says this female 
witness examined : * I wear a belt and a chain at the workings to get the corves out. 77ie geU 
tera are naked, excejyt their caps ; they pull oflTall their clothes. I see them at work when I 
go up. They sometimes beat me, if I am not quick enough. Theie are twenty boys and fifteen 
men. All are naked.' " .^ • r 

But horrible as is the condition of these children, there is 
another class whose fate is infinitely worse — the orphans, chil- 
dren of paupers, who are apprenticed as " hurriers," by the 
parish officers to the conductor of the mines. Of this barba- 
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rous custom, the London Morning Herald remarks : " The 
usual plan is to bind them to this worse than negro slavery in 
its worst days, from the age of nine years to twenty-one, but 
even this merciful limitation of the bondage is evaded without 
scruple. Mr. Symons, sub-commissioner, mentions a ' very gross 
case ' of the Dewsbury union apprenticing a child who was not 
five years of age, and having been remonstrated with, pleaded 
that they had not formally bound him, and should not, until he 
was nine I At Halifax, * a great number of children are ap- 
prenticed by the boards of guardians, as hurriers, from the age 
of eight years to twenty-one,' getting rid of children by pay- 
ment of a sovereign, and at Oldham ' they have bound more 
parish children apprentices to miners latterly, than to any 
other trade.' " 



XXIX. 

THE savage barbarity that rules the workhouse system in 
England is strikingly developed here. It cannot be that 
the authorities which consign these tender orphans to such cruel 
slavery, are ignorant of their fate ; they must know, when they 
send these " little ones, cast on the cold heath of the world's 
charity " to the coal caverns — what they are doing ! And I 
ask, where is the humanity of a social system which, rather 
than give food and clothing to infant children, whose parents 
are dead, will deliberately send them to these living graves, 
where they are certain to be treated with barbarity ; to be tor- 
tured out of the world, or grow up through the gloom of suffering 
to become heathens in a land which has established religion by 
law, at an expense of $50,000,000 a year, " in order that the 
entire population, and especially the poor, may be supplied with 
the bread of life." 

The Report contains* more than enough evidence, that un- 
heard of cruelties are inflicted on these orphans. An overseer 
in one of the mines candidly acknowledges, that '* cases of cru- 
elty to them were very common." He was obliged to summ?)n 
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tliree cases in one week, where'^'boys had been unmercifully 
'lised, in one of "whicli a child was .nearly beaten to death. For 
some triyial fault, the following outrage was inflicted : " Amah 
got the "boy's head between his legs, and" each boy in the pit, 
and there was eighteen or twenty bf them, ijiflicted twelve 
strokes oh the boy's, rump and loins, with 2^. cat, I never saw 
such a sight in my life. The flesh of the rump a'tid the loins 
were beaten to a jelly. The surgeon said the boy could not 
survive — ^but'he did." ^-v 

Is it not more mysterious than all, that these little icreatures, 
all common sufferers, should unite in torturing each other? 
Naturalists say, that even wtM beasts of the forest are often 
known to fight in each other's defense. But the report_clears 
up the mystery, by stating that " had the other b6'ys'refused|to 
take part in the brutality, they would have been served in the 
same way ; and so far from the case being an extraordinary one, 
it was quite a common one." 

"No care -^phatever," ssiys the London fferald , " is in fact shown by any party to these chil- 
dren. Fortunate it is for them if they can get food, and still more fortunate, if they giet time to 
enjoy it ; but amusement and recreation they have none, many "of them nerer seeing daylight 
for weeks, in the winter ; and as for education, secular, or religious, they have no opportunity to 
acquire it, even if there was any one to impart it. Their condition combines all the toil and 
.confinement of the galley-slave, with the oppression of the kidnapped African ; and they grow 
up ferocious from ill-treatment, to retort in after years the satrte ill-treatment upon others." 

■ Multitudes of young girls are harnessed to carts in these sub- 
terranean prisons, and made to draw them on their hands and 
hnees^ "through cotifined passages, perhaps^ not two feet high, 
and frequently a foot of that space a thick sludge of water and 
coal dust." 

'The report says .that girj$ are jJreferred to boys as " hurri- 
erSj^^ for their greater docility, a,tid ate taken into the mines 
even at an earlier age, from a sufipositio'n that "^hen infants 
they are the more 'cute." ' '" ^ ' 

Another Commissioner states, that to all revolting cruelties 
practiced on the boys, the girls are equally subjected : " Girls 
perform all the offices of trapping, hurrying, filling, riddling, top- 
ping and getting (coal) ; just as they are performed by boys. 
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The practke of -employing females in coal-pits is flagrantly dis- 
'^^c^fdino^ U^' ChrfstianMj^eri^as^to d, t!^ ^(M 

^^scending^f Messm. Hopwood^s pit atBarnsleyv I^found resem- 
bled round the fire a grbijp Of men/b6y^ and girl's,'some'of 
whom were of the age of puberty, the girls as well as the boys 
stark naked down to the waist, their hair bound up with a 
ti'g'ht C^pj'^lnd troiisers'Bupported by their hip^.'^ ^'' oro ;uu^ 

It is shocking to -read such testimcmy from tender females'^ 
One say^ : "1 wOfkln HaMhiltinitt^/^ W^^^urry the eart^by 
pushing behind, but I frequently draw with ropes and chains as 
the horses do. - It is dirty, slavish work, and the water, quite 
covers our ankles. I knock my head against the roots, as they 
are not so high as I am, and they cause me to-stoop, and make 
ray back ache." - - a .' 

Another thus speaks of the hardships^ they undergo : "My 
employment is carrying coal. Am frequently worked ffom 
four in the -morning till six at night, and every other week I 
work night work. I then go down at two in the day, and 
come up at four or six in the morning. Two years ago the- pit 
closed in upon thirteen of us, and we were without food an4 
light two. days ; ' nearly one day, we were up to our chins iu 
water." '^ ■• "' ^ ' . - - -•' •"■• - 

This volume miffht be filled with this branch of the evi- 
.dence, containedriu , the, Report.;, b^t, |^g,r.§i;na,rk8 tlie ,Zp7?G?p7^z 
^raZc?; " We may content ourselves with statins* generally, 
that there is no variation in any part of the voluminous evi- 
dence collected on this subject, of young girls being employed 
iu' the coal mines ^except that .their labor -is more. severe,, and 
treatment inore cruel, it .possible, in the east of Scotland than 
elsewhere." 



>f '^oi; 



. XXX. 

YOUNG and married luomen. This class is very numerous 
in the coal mines, and their treatment no less brutal than 
that of the others. We extract from their own evidence : " We 
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learn from the Commissioners that the labor required by wo- 
men is filling, riddling and carrying," work which none but 
the most robust men can endure, and which generally breaks 
down their iron constitutions very quick. 

"Janet Duncan, aged seventeen," says the Eeport, "was a coal bearer at Hen-muir-pit. The 
carts she pushed contained three cwt. of coals, and it was very severe work, especially when 
they had to stay before the cart to prevent their coming down too fast; they frequently run too 
quick and knock us down. Is able to say that the hardest daylight work is infinitely superior 
to the best of coal work." Margaret Drysdale, aged fifteen, "did not like the work, but her 
mother was dead, and her father took her down and she had no choice. Her employment is to 
draw carts, and she had harness or drag ropes on, like the horses." 

One more, Katharine Logan, aged sixteen, " began to work 
at coal-carrying more than five years since ; works in harness 
now ; draws backward with her face to the tubs ; the ropes and 
chains go under her pit clothes (which consist simply of a pair 
of boy's trousers) ; ' it is o'er sair work, especially when we had 
to crawl.' " 

What is the effect of such slave-toil on married women, and 
why do they go to the mines ? 

One reason why married women enter the pits is, that " if 
they did not work below, the children would not go down so 
soon." Another, *' because they must go to the mines or starve, 
for there is work to be found nowhere else." Two fearful but 
sufficient reasons I One of these witnesses says, that the op- 
pression of coal-bearing is such as to injure them in after life ; 
few existing whose legs are not injured or else their hipsP The 
following brief extracts will explain the rest : 

"Jane Johnson, aged twenty-nine. I could carry two hundred weight when fifteen years of 
ago, but now feel the weakness upon me from the strains. I have been married nearly ten 
years, and have had four children, and have usually wrought till within a day of the child's 
birth. Many women lose their strength early from overwork, and get injured in their backs and 
legs." 

" Jane Peacock, aged forty. I have wrought in the bowels of the earth thirty-three years. 
Have been married twenty-three years, and had nine children, two still-born, and think they 
were so from oppressive work. A vast number of women have dead children and false births, 
which are worse, as they are not ableTo^work after the latter. 'It is only horse w6rk,and ruins 
the women ; it crushes their haunches, bends their ankles, and makes them old women at 
forty." 

"Isabel Wilson, aged forty-five. When on St. John's work I was a carrier of coals, which 
caused me to miscarry five times, from the strains, and I was very ill after each." 
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"Elizabeth M'Nell. I knew % woman who came up, and the child wais born in the field next 
the coal hill. Women frequently miscarry below, and suffer much after." ^ 

" Jane Wood. The severe work causes women much trouble. They frequently have prc: 
mature births. Bdy neighbor, Jenny ^^'Donal^ has lain ill for six months, and William King's 
■wife lately died from miscarriage, and a vast number ot women sutfer from similar causes." 

The Report states that all the married women examined, (and they were inany) relate their 
experience to the same jntrpori. The Herald inquires " if it may ^not be asked, without exag- 
geration, whether such a system can be regarded as anything loss tbanTmwr<^erowa/y" , .^ •... 

'' In fact," says a very intelligent witness, Mr. Williaip Hunter, the ralnitxg foreman of- Or- 
miston colliery, "women always did the lifting or heavy part of the woi"k, a"hd neither they nor 
the children were treated like human beings, nor are they where they are employed. Females 
submit to work in places where no man, or even lad, could be got to labor in ; they work on bad 
roads, up to their kneesln water, in a posture nearly double. They are bel(Jw till the last stage 
of pregnancy. They have swelled haunches and ankles, and are prematurely brcyight to the 
grave, or, what is worse, a lingering existence." - r r 
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^i TN surveying the workings of ah extensive colliery under 



I 



grotoid," says Robert Bali, 'Es"<5[l; the eminent eoal viewer : 

• • 'i.; ■•• tA', f'> 'III , ...J • !' <'';■• >-\rH.).>\. .-i. ""■■*.*■(.;. iV:.-.. .•?•!. v' i, •■...;, y> 'jj^., ,uO(Br;.t,ij &£i* 

. r . „ . 

"a married woman came forward, groaning under an excessive weight of coals, treniblingin every 
nerve, and almost unable to keep her knees from sinkihg'unde/her. &n"coming up she said^ 
in a plaintive and melancholy voice, ' Oh, sir. this is sore, sore work. I wish to God that the 
first woman who tried to bear coals had broken her back, and neVer would' have tried it agam.' 
"Now when the nature of this horrible labor is taken into consideration, the extreme sever- 
itv its reeular duration of from twelve to fourteen houis daily, which, and once a week, as in 
the instance of J. Gumming, is extended through the whole of the night; the damp, heated, 
ftn,d n^WjholespWQ:5*^Osp{ierp^,,l5L y^icb^the \^prl^i^s .c^rried^^hi.A^^^en^r ?ig(j and sex of the 
workers: when it is considered that such labor is performed, not in isolated instances. selected 
to excite compassion, but that it maybe regarded as the type or the every-day existence of 
hundreds of our fellow-creatures— a picture is presented of deadly physical opp:^esi^ion, and 
systematic slavery, of which I conscientiously believe no one unacquainted with such facts would 
credit the existence in the British dominions." - ^ >- --• > 

\- . - ^ 

^ But all this accumulation of torture and murderous outrage 
is not the worst part of ihe picture. ThjBre is a hunger of spirit 
worse than starvation--ra nakedness of soul more repulsive than 
that of the body— a bonduge of the mind ^worse than -the chain 
of the limbs — a darkness of intellect gloomier than these deep 
caverns, where* the liffht of heaven never shines on the dull and 
deadened. 

Of the intellectual and moral degradation of the colliers, the 
Bishop of Norwich, in the House of Lords, said, " To this hor- 
rible physical toil extorted from them, is superadded the moral 
degradation to which these females are from their earliest years 
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exposed — associated as they are with the lowest profligacy and 
grossest sensuality." ' 

" All classes of witnesses," the Report tells us, " bear the 
strongest testimony to the immoral effects of the practice of 
females working in the mines. In the southern part of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in great numbers of the coal-pits, 
the men work in a state of perfect nakedness, and are in this 
state assisted by females of all ages, from girls of six years old 
to women of twenty-one, these females being themselves quite 
naked down to the waist." 

Patience Kershaw, examined by Mr. Scriven, says, "The boys 
take liberties with me sometimes ; they pull me about. I am 
the only girl in the pit. There are twenty boys and fifteen 
men. All the irien are naked, ^^ 

In all the mines this indecency prevails to a degree very 
slightly mitigated in shamelessness. Mr. Thorneley, a magis- 
trate near Barnsley, says : 

" I have had forty years' experience in the management of collieries. The system of having 
females to work in coal-pits prevails generally in this neighborhood. I consider it to be a most 
awfully demoralizing practice. The youths of both sexes work often in a half-naked state, and 
the passions are excited before they arrive at puberty. Sexual intercourse frequently occurs 
in consequence. Cases of bastardy frequently also occur: and I am decidedly of opinion that 
women brought up in this way lay aside all modesty, and scarcely know what it is but by 
name. Another injurious effect arises from the modern construction of cottages, where the 
father, mother and children are all huddled together in one bed- room ; this tends to still more 
demoralization." 

On such disgusting details we will not dwell. No doubt can 
remain in the mind of any person who reads the Report, that to 
look for chastity among such persons would be a fruitless un- 
dertaking. The lamentable fact is also proved, that the deprav- 
ity of females far exceeds even that of the men. 

The assertion needs no proof, that where the bodies of men 
are left uncared for, their souls are neglected. Baxter said, 
" starving men are poor theologians." The Commissioners tell 
us, that they examined large numbers of young persons, taken 
indiscriminately, in regard to their knowledge of religion : I 
make the following extracts to show the result. In a church 
school, which the Commissioners praise as superior to many, no 
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one, in reading the miracle of the draft of fishes, knew the mean- 
ing of the words " shores," " abundance," or " prophecies." One 
boy said the disciples were the people who did not go up to 
Jerusalem. 

" Elizabeth Day, a girl of seventeen.— I don't go to Sunday school. The truth is, we are con- 
fined bad enough on week days, and want to wallt about on Sundays. I can't read at all. Jesus 
Christ was Adam's son, and they nailed him on a tree ; but I don't rightly understand these 
things." 

" William Beaver, aged sixteen. — The Lord made the world. He sent Adam and Eve on 
earth to save sinners. I have heard of the Saviour ; he was a good man, but he did not die 
here. I think Ireland is a town as big as Barnsley, where there is plenty of potatoes and lots 
of bullocks." 

" Ann Eggley, aged eighteen.— I have heard of Christ performing miracles, but I don't know 
what sort of things they were. He died by their pouring fire and brimstone down his throat. 
I think I once did hear that he was nailed to a cross. Three times ten make twenty. There 
are fourteen months in the year, but I don't know how many weeks there are." 

" Bessy Bailey, aged fifteen. — Jesus Christ died for his son to be saved. I don't know who 
the apostles were. I don't know what Ireland is, whether it is a country or a town." 

"Elizabeth Eggley, aged sixteen. — I cannot read. I do not know my letters. I don't know 
who Jesus Christ was. I never heard of Adam either. I never heard about them at alL I 
have often been obliged to stop in bed all Sunday to rest myself." 

This is no one-sided view. The same state of things xjrevails 
throughout the numerous coal mines in Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Cheshire, South Wales, and the east of Scotland ; and in all 
the coal mines of Great Britain a slavery and a degradation 
exists, unequalled in any other land. Nor is the number of its 
victims small. " Thousands and tens of thousands of chil- 
dren^"^ says the Earl of Winchelsea, " have been destroyed in 
consequence of being compelled thus to breathe an atmosphere 
unfit for preservation of health." In Christian England these 
thousands of tender children are condemned to a toil which in 
Austria and other European states is seldom, if ever, imposed 
on any but criminals ; and even they are treated with greater 
humanity. The Siberian exiles, too, are in a condition far pre- 
ferable to the free miners of England. 

It may be thought that all these barbarities have ceased after 
having been exposed. This is not true. No lasting reform of 
this hind, or among any of the slave classes of England, has ever 
yet been worked. 
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A WORD must be said on the demoralization of the peasant 
classes through the Game Laws. What are the Game 
Laws ? What are'thei^ effects ?' Mr. Kay sums tliem up : '' 

' J- ■ 

"1. Any person, by ilight, unlawfully taking or destroying any game or rabbits, in a^ land, 
whether open or inclosed, or on any public road, highway, or path, on the sides thereof, or at 
the openings, outlets, or gates from any such land into any such public road, highway^ or path, 
or by night unlawfully entering or being on any land, whether open or inclosed, with any gun, 
net, or other instrument, for the purpose of taking or destroying game, may be punished by 
the landlord-magistrates At petty sessions, without the intervention of a jury — 

'vFor flp&t .offencev^wl^i thitec' months^ imprisonmertt "with -hnrd- labor, and at the expiration 
thereof may be required to find sureties, himself in £10, and two sureties in £6 each, of one 
in £10, not so to offend-again -for -onej year; and'in'case of not' being able to find- sureties, as 

i'lla often ith^casiii, th^^poor fellow may i^be- sent! back' to hia felon associates in^ the jail for six 
calendar noonthslongeTki ^i ;, ^^1; t,tt;.>H , -. ^.i^o. cu zl-^ . wj.. ) '. ... . -^ ^u .■>. ...,^.i . .^■..■w 

"For a second offence, he may be imprisoned a whole year, and sureties to double tbe former 

■f amount iroay be, required. •• I-"' " .^■.6'in: iwLj .. ■ o.. .i ,u.^^^ ; ..v;.vjr^ c. .. i . 

"2. Where game has been killed out of season, the offender may be sentenced, in the same 
manner as above, to pay £1 a head for every head of game so killed, and in default of payment, 
may be imprisoned for two or three calendar months. 

" 8. Any person selling game without a certificate, may be in the same manner sentenced to 
pay £2 for every head of game so sold, and in default of payment be imprisoned for two or 
three calendar months. t „ r, ' . "' -. t 

"4. Any person killing game, without having taken out a certiflcjate, may be in the same 
manner sentenced to pay £5, and in default to be imprisoned for two or three calendar months. 

"5. Any person taking the eggs of game, without having the right to do so, may be in the 
same manner ^ed 5«. per egg, and in default imprisoned fot two or three calendar months. 

" 6. Any. person entering land in the day-time, in search of game, may be in the same man- 
ner fined £2, and in default of payment imprisoned fof'two or three Ijalendar months." 

"7. Any person killing ^ame upon land which he occupies himself, but upon which some 
other person has .reserved the right of shooting, may be, in the same manner, fined £2, and in 
addition £1 for every head of game killed or taken, and In default, may be imprisoned for two 
or' three calendarinonths. 

, " Many of the poor fellows, who are thus imprisoned for the pardonable offelice of poaching, 
return from the jails with all the shame and dread of a prison destroyed, witlrall horror of fel- 
ony too often destroyed al^o, and with a fatal familiarization with criitnlnars and crime. They 
return, to find their families too often in thje w,ork-houses, and their household furniture sold. 
They return, with an Injured character, and with a very greatly.increased diflflculty of obtain- 
ing employmerit. Goaded on by a'knowledg^ of these sad facts^ and no longer restrained by 
their former dread of a prison and of the name of felon, they poon commit some greater crinae 
than-that of shooting or snaring- a pheasant, and thus- add to the sad length of our criminal 
lists, and to the numerous ipjmateis of our crowded jails." ''' ., 

William Hpwi1;t;in his "Heads of the People," says : " These 
— the English peasants — are the men that become sullen and 
desperate • that become poachers and incendiaries. How, and 
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why ? It is not plenty and kind words that make them so. 
What then ? What makes the wolves herd together, and de- 
scend from the Alps and Pyrenees ? What makes them des- 
perate and voracious, blind with fury and revelling with ven- 
geance? Hunger and hardship. When the English peasant 
is gay, at ease, well fed and clothed, what cares he how many 
pheasants are in a wood, or ricks in a farmer^s yard ? When 
he has a dozen backs to clothe, and a dozen mouths to feed, and 
nothing to put on the one, and little to put in the other, then 
that which seemed a mere playful puppy suddenly starts up a 
snarling, red-eyed monster. How sullen he grows I with what 
equal indifference he shoots down pheasants or gamekeepers. 
^How the man who so recently held up his head and laughed 
aloud, now sneaks a villainous fiend, with the dark lantern and 
the match to his neighbor's rick ! Monster, can this be the 
English peasant ? 'Tis the same I The very man ! But what 
has made him so ? What has thus demonized, thus infuriated, 
thus converted him into a walking pestilence ? Villain as he 
is, is he alone to blame, or is there another ?" 

XXXIII. 

THE following table shows the increase of offences against 
the Game Laws from 1839 to 1846, since when the ratio 
has been steadily augmenting : 

Proportions of Convictions for OflFences 
Years, against th& Game Laws to every 

100,000 Individuals. 

1889 88-5 

1 640 83-2 

1841 86 8 

1842 : 461 

1848 64-8 



K I 



The great increase of late years in poacliing, is a striking feature in rural crime. In 
the three years from 1827 to 1830, no fewer than 8,602 persons were convicted under the Game 
Laws. The increase since that period has heen startling. In 1848 the committals for this 
offence amounted to 4,529. In 18 11 - 1 5, and up to May 1846, that is, during a period of eighteen 
months, the convictions were 11,872, which gives an average of 4,834 per annum. 

" The peasants, who have no amusements, no gardens, no farms, and no chance of getting any, 
are irresistibly tempted to begin poaching. They cannot learn to regard a hare, a pheasant, or a 
partridge as the property of any particular person. They know that the property in them is 
Bubject to perpetual change, at the will of the creature itself. One day it is the property of 

23 
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Squire Walters, and the next of Squire "Wyndham. Whore it will be the following day no 
one knows. The sport of snaring them is a much greater pleasure and temptation to the 
poor, than the sport of shooting them is to the rich. The sport is immensely increased by 
the danger and the consequences of detection, and by the mode in which it is carried on. It 
ia as exciting as smuggling. In the dark and stormy nights the young peasants venture by 
twos and threes into the strictly watched and solitary enclosures of their landlords; they are 
In constant risk of being discovered by the gamekeepers, and of being torn from thejr homes 
and consigned to jail; they are tempted by the excitement of the enterprise, and by the de- 
sire to add something to the miserably scanty fare of their families. The poor fellows have no 
other amusement, and therefore take to this dangerous sport with the greatest zest. 

"But what are the consequences of detection? Here comes the enormous evil resulting 
from these laws. If detected, the young peasant, who is ver^' often a man who has never com- 
mitted any other crime or offence against the laws ; who has only yielded to the same kind of 
impulse as that which makes his landlord love sport; who has, in short, only done that which 
we should all do without the least remorse were we in his position ; this poor fellow, who had 
no other amusement in which he could indulge, and who has been goaded on by misery and 
destitution, is caught by a gamekeeper, is carried off to the tribunal of the petty sessions, 
where his own landlord, who is interested in his punishment, or where some other neighbor- 
ing landlord, who is equally interested in his punishment, for the sake of his own sport, ia 
Bitting as judge 1 Before such an unfair tribunal the poor fejlow is placed, 2To jury is al- 
lowed hvrn. He is tried, judged, condemned and sentenced by the landlords themselves, and is 
by them sent off to the county jail, there to spend one. two, or six months, and often a whole 
year, in company with felons and criminals of the worst possible character. There he becomes 
inured to the contemplation of vice of all kinds, and of all degrees. There he gradually 
loses all horror of it; and thence he returns, hardened in villainy, and prepared for the com- 
mission of deeds from which he would have shrunk when he entered. 

"During the time of his incarceration, his poor wife and family are driven to the work- 
house in order to escape starvation; their household goods are all sold up; their independence 
of character is ruined ; and the happiness of a whole family is often destroyed for ever. This 
is no fanciful picture. It is an occurrence of every day in the rural districts. About 5,000 such 
committals take place every year in England and Wales." 

Well may Mr. Kay exclaim, in view of this dreadful condi- 
tion of things : " If democracy should ever invade this coun- 
try — and the march of events during the last half century 
ought to show us that it will be in the midst of us in a few 
years — the people, among the first laws they will pass, will 
establish a great system of compulsory and gratuitous educa- 
tion, and will oblige all parents to send their children to scliool. 
The most stringent educational regulations that have been ever 
put in force are those of Switzerland and America." 



BOOK YIII. 



CONDITION OF THE POOR IN THE 

LARGE TOWNS. 



To a man who looks with sympathy and brotherly regard on the mass 
of the people, who is chiefly interested in the ''lower classes," England 

must present much that is repulsive The condition of the 

lower classes at the present moment is a mournful comment on English 
institutions and civilization. The multitude are depressed in that coun- 
try to a degree of ignorance, want and misery, which must touch every 
heart not made of stone. In the civilized world there are few sadder 
spectacles than the present contrast in Great Britain of unbounded wealth 
and luxury, with the starvation of thousands and tens of thousands, 
crowded into cellars and dens, without ventilation or light, compared 
with which the wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, 
brutal degradation, in the neighborhood and presence of stately mansions,^ 
which ring with gaiety, and dazzle with pomp and unbounded profusion, 

shock us as no other wretchedness does It is a striking 

fact, that the private charity of England, though almost incredible, makes 
little impression on this mass of misery; thus teaching the rich and 
titled, " to be just before they are generous," and not to look to private 
munificence as a remedy for the evils of selfish institutions. — Chanmng*s 
''Duty of Free States" 



CONDITION OF THE POOR IN THE LARGE 

TOWNS. 



I. 

AWAY from the garden fields, the filthy cottages and the 
heathen peasantry of England, to the foul cellars and 
murky dens of the large towns, with their sick and starving 
inhabitants. If, in the former, we saw so much to excite pity, 
disgust and indignation, in the midst of the richest and most 
beautiful rural districts in the world, what shall we see when 
we leave the landscapes of Nature, and gaze on the crowded 
receptacles of the large manufacturing towns, where the toil- 
ing operatives by the million are hived ? 

In my first work on England, I shocked many of my read- 
ers by saying : " I should rather see the children of my love 
born to the heritage of Southern Slavery than to the doom of 
the operative's life." Subsequent events and observation have 
deepened the meaning of these terrible words. The slavery 
of the Negro has ceased — the slavery of the operative still 
exists, and it has embraced new myriads in its merciless folds, 
and sunk new millions Hinto deeper wretchedness and degrada- 
tion. It has defied all the efforts of philanthropy, and all the 
power of prayer. And it will defy all things except Justice 
and Education, Class legislation and cruel exaction have 
long held sway, and their work is done. Nothing can save 
the adult generation of England's depressed classes. Their 
doom is sealed. Neither man nor God can achieve their 
redemption. It is too late — the work is done. The ruin can 
never be repaired. Atonement can not be made to them for 
the immolation. They are bound hopelessly to the altar — 

(357) 
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their thin blood has oozed out — the ashes of the victims are 
falling there, and there they will remain forever. 

Let English philanthropy then turn away from the thankless, 
the fruitless, the bootless task. Only give the fathers and moth- 
ers clothing, and shelter, and bread for a few days longer. 
You can do no more for them. 

But turn to their Children. Give them Justice, in the 
name of God and Education, in the name of Immortality. 

11. 

IT is not a pleasant task that I have set myself to do. But 
it will be done. The cry of the poor, no matter how far 
my suffering brother may be from me, shall be heard by others, 
no matter in what land they dwell. No country so distant 
now — no community so far away on the other side of the 
globe, but shall listen to the groan of the despairing, the 
wrong of the oppressor, the sigh of the down-trodden, the 
prayer of the poor. Those of us who write and speak for the 
illiterate and the dumb will be heard ; our words will find 
their way into the secret chambers of palaces ; they shall echo 
through the gilded halls of Pride and Aristocracy ; they shall 
give courage everywhere to the fainting Samaritan, and cheer 
the innumerable army of the martyred sons of poverty and toil. 
Oh, my brothers beloved ! blessed worshippers at the Shrine 
of Letters, sanctified to the work which tempted the Son of 
God from the Palace home of his Father to save a world 
which had no place to give him to lay his head, no throne to 
offer him but the malefactor's cross — blessings on ye ! Brothers 
all. Ye hold the only sceptre that cannot be broken. Every 
line you write in the cause of your fellow-men is eternal. 
Long after that pen shall have fallen, to be taken up no more, 
your works will be read by the coming generations. Far in the 
entrancing vistas I see you moving, like shining ones, over the 
illuminated multitude of the countless host of earth's redeemed 
children. From that far-off vision of beauty, draw all your 
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inspiration : " Gold frets to dust, but there ye are ! Time 
rots the diamond ;" but your words will never die. Who can 
measure the ages that those simple lines of Longfellow will 
liva? 

" Lives of good men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us ^ 

Foot-prints on tlie sands of time. 

*^ Foot-prints that, perhaps, another 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, may take hope again. 

" Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait." 



III. 

HOW sweetly yet linger in memory the notes of the Eng- 
lish lark, as I heard them one bright morning when I 
was leaving the North of England, to return to my American 
home. I passed the night at an old farm house in the still 
country, and it had been a night of spiritual dreams of boy- 
hood's days. Around our old ancestral hearth, on which 
burned a bright wood fire, I saw gathered every friend, living 
and departed, we ever truly loved ; such a group as cannot 
now be assembled, but in defiance of matter, on earth or in 
heaven. Those same kind voices, which had long been hushed 
in death's sleep, I heard again. I felt once more the warm 
pressure of hands that had mouldered away. The old wains- 
coted halls echoed the music of gay voices which once rang 
there, now heard no more on earth ; and the same generous 
hearts that had so often on Christmas and Thanksgiving-day 
evenings clustered around that old altar of home, were now 
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beating by that happy fireside as in other days. I did not 
think, as I saw them all gathered there, how they had been 
scattered like chaff upon the summer threshing-floor. No; 
they were all there then, as we shall yet see them in some 
bright circle in Heaven. I would as soon surrender all belief 
in a future state, as I would that it will be a world where ties 
which death has severed shall again be united ; where the 
associations of friendship shall again be renewed, and those 
long separated shall meet to part no more ! 

In this early ramble I had found some gray ruins on a hill- 
top, near the bank of a stream ; an old graveyard, the inscrip- 
tions all faded ; Old Mortality himself could not have restored 
them. The horn of the London coach came winding down 
the valley ; and the sun spread its rich beams on the hill-tops, 
while the meadows through which the stream wandered were 
covered with a deep mist that concealed half their beauty, 
only to make them the more lovely. 

I had gazed my farewell on that dewy scene, and mounting 
the coach was soon on the road to Manchester. There I was 
to stop for a good-bye visit among some friends I had formed 
deep attachments for, and have a last talk with Bright, Cob- 
den, and a large number of the Reformers then engaged in the 
gigantic work of overthrowing the Corn Laws. I find in my 
Worth of England Note Book some sketches made at the 
time, which may convey to the reader a faint idea of the life 
of the laboring poor of the manufacturing towns. From that 
Note Book I extract : 

In wandering last evening through several dirty lanes in the 
part of Manchester where many of the operatives are clustered, 
I found the factories just opening their doors for the weary thou- 
sands to go home ; and I met crowds of ragged, pale men, wo- 
men and children. There was an air of abjectness and exhaus- 
tion, of servile degradation and feebleness, about very many I 
saw ; among whom were persons of all ages — from the old and 
haggard, to children of tender years. I may have been de- 
ceived about the ages of some of the children, but there wece 
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multitudes of tliem wlio did not seem to me to be more than 
eight or ten years old. 

I stood at the corner of a street and looked at the crowds as 
they passed along. I observed a boy apparently about twelve 
or thirteen, holding up and dragging along, a pale little girl 
considerably younger than himself. " Come along now, Meggy ; 
can^t you go for yourself a bit — ^I am about to give up, and I 
can^t carry you again." 

I took the little creature^s left hand, and the boy took the 
other, and we led her on to their home. The eyes of every one 
in the street were turned upon me, as though it were a strange 
thing to see a well dressed person take a fainting child by the 
hand. 

" What is the matter, my boy, with your sister ? " 

" She's tired out, sir ; for she is not used to the mill-work 
yet, and it comes hard on her." 

" How long have you worked in the mills ? " 

" Five years." 

" Why don't your sister stay at home ? She is too young 
yet to go to the mills." 

" Mother did keep her out as long as she could ; but after 
father died, she was obliged to send Meggy to the mills too." 

" How many brothers and sisters have you ? " 

*' There's six of us in all. George is apprenticed in Preston ; 
and Sarah, and Kate, and Billy, work in Mr. 's mill." 

We turned a corner into a very narrow,-filthy lane, and the 
boy, pointing the way down into the basement, said, " Here we 
live." The steps were steep and narrow, and I took the little 
girl in my arms and carried her into the cellar. 

The mother was lying upon a low bed of rags in one corner 
of the apartment. She rose up after one or two unsuccessful 
efforts, and sat on the side of the bed. This room was nearly 
dark ; and what light there was, came through the door we 
entered and fell upon her face. Her countenance looked sallow 
and consumptive ; her cheek was feverish, and her eyes were 
sunk deep in her head. Her forehead was large and handsome ; 
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but there was an appearance of deep depression, and something 
like broken-heartedness in her looks. 

I apologized for intruding. " Oh, sir," she said, in a low and 
hollow voice, " Grod bless you, don't apologize for entering my 
cellar ; I am glad to see any one but my hungry children." 
Sobs shook her frame, and tears gushed from her eyes. 

" I hope you have come to me for good ; I am in great dis- 
tress." The little girl climbed upon the bed and lay down, 
and the boy threw himself upon an old chest at the head of the 
bed, and in a few minutes both of them were in a sound sleep. 

The widow rose up, and, supporting herself by the wall, went 
to the corner of the room and brought a tin cup of gruel (oat- 
meal and water) ; and seating herself again on the bed, roused 
up her children to eat their simple meal. She had to shake 
them several times before they got up ; and then she fed them 
with an iron spoon, giving to each a spoonful at a time. 

When the gruel was gone, the still hungry children asked 
for more. " No, dears," said the mother, " you must go to sleep 
now ; you can't have any more to-night." *' It's my turn to- 
night, Tony, to have the cup," said the little girl ; the boy gave 
it to her, and crawled over to the back side of the bed to his 
night's sleep. The girl licked the spoon and then plunged her 
little hand into the cup to gather the last particle of the gruel 
left. When she handed the cup to her mother, she turned up 
her eyes with a mournful expression, asking for " one spoonful 
more," which the poor mother refused. 

" Have you any more in the house ? " I inquired. 

" Yes, sir," she answered, " but only enough for us till Satur- 
day, when the children's wages come due ; and I have laid the 
rest aside ; for it's better to have a little every day, than to 
have enough once or twice, and then have nothing." 

" My good woman," I replied " I have money and it is yours." 

We roused up the boy once more, and sent him to the bake- 
shop to get something to eat ; and while he was gone the widow 
told mo her pitiful story, which I now give in her own lan- 
guage as nearly as possible : 
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" For a good many years my husband worked in a machine shop ; and nntil my children were 
ten or twelve years old, we did not send them to the mills; we wished to keep them at homo 
as long as we could, for we knew that they would grow sickly and feeble as soon as they began 
the hard life of the factory. His wages supported us all pretty comfortably; and I stayed at 
home and took in what sewing I could get (for not one-half of the factory people know anything 
about such work,)and the oldest children went to the mills. Although they had to work hard, 
and a great many hours, yet when we all came together at night, we were very happy, and saw 
a great many good days. But about a twelvemonth ago my husband died ; and that was a dark 
day for us all. He seemed to care only for us while he was sick ; and when he came to die, 
after calling us all to him, and holding the children in his arras and kissing them, he said, ' The 
only thing that troubles me, Mary, is, that I leave you and the children poor.' 

"I almost gave up in despair; fori could see nothing before me but the workhouse, where I 
pray God I may never go, if what they say of them is true. I saw nothing for my children but 
apprenticeship or starvation, and I could hardly choose between them. The little comforts we 
had in the house I was obliged to sell to get us bread; and the expenses of the funeral,and the 
taxes, soon swept away nearly all our furniture and my husband's clothes, and at last I was 
obliged to sell my own. 

*'Six hungry children were staring me in the face, asking for bread ; and I saw that in a little 
while I should have none to give them. It was as painful to me as to have laid them in the 
grave ; but I was obliged to apprentice my four oldest children, and they see hard times. My 
health has been poor for a good many years, for my constitution was broken down by working 

in the mills while I was a girl. My husband found me when I was at work in the mill; 

and we loved each other; and he provided me a home, where we were very happy; and if he 
had not died — ^" 

Here the widow was overcome with exhaustion and grief, and fell back upon her bed. When 
she had partly recovered she continued : 

"But I thought I would not give up; I knew I must not, I took in what little work I 
could get, and sent Tony to the mill. But I could get only a little work, and Tony got only 
two shillings a week, and we saw ourselves growing poorer and poorer every day. I knew I 
could not stand it long, but I went to the factory myself, and left little Meggy with a neighbor. 
I did not last long there ; the work was too hard for me. When I gave it up, I was obliged to 
send Meggy ; and it has been a sad work, sir, to see how pale and thin she grows ; to break her 
sound sleep in the morning and send her off to the mill ; and then to have her come home at 
night so tired and hungry, and only half a meal to eat, and so worn out that she falls asleep be- 
fore she eats thatl It's pretty hard, sir, then, to see an oflScer come into our cellar, and take 
the last penny we had on earth. Oh I sir, I wish we were all in our graves and then wo should 
be at rest." 



IV. 



YES, blessed be God, there the wicked cease from troubling, 
and there the weary are at rest I To escape all the sor- 
rows and struggles of earth, the stings of adversity and the 
pains of hunger ; to lie down peacefully in the tomb — oh, 
there is a rich consolation in the thought I 

The little boy returned from his errand with brightened 
features ; but the smile which played over his pallid counte- 
nance seemed like a faint light falling upon a grave, so little 
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did the joy on his face conceal the deep-seated gloom that had 
been traced there by want and sorrow. 

One thing was still wanting — a light. The boy lit up a 
small tin lamp, which stood on a shelf over the fireplace. 
" We don't use a lamp," said the widow, " only when we are 
sick in the night ; but I keep one against a time of need." 

And now little Meggy was awakened again, and the family 
gathered around the deal stand to eat, for the first time in 
many weeks, food enough to satisfy hunger. It was afi'ecting 
to me to see the joy of the children, and the gratitude of the 
mother. In my heart I praised the widow's God for guiding 
my feet to her damp and cheerless home. 

I talked for an hour with the widow about the religion of the Bible, the love of the Saviour, 
and the hope of heaven. Her ideas on these subjects were extremely vague. 

Said she : " I used to go to church when I had clothes to wear, f)ut I heard what I could 
never believe. When I heard the priest speak of a merciful God, who loves all His creatures 
80 well that He does not let a sparrow fall to the ground without His notice, I could not forget 
that I, for no crime, had to toil on in poverty and wretchedness, and see the bread taken from 
the mouths of my hungry children to support the rich minister who never came near my 
cellar. If this is religion, I do not want it ; and if God approves of this, I cannot love Him." 

" But, ray good woman," I replied, "your Bible tells you of the abounding mercy of God." 

" That may be, sir," she answered ; " but I have no Bible to read, although I believe I could 
read one some if I had it." 

I took from my pocket a small Bible, and read the story of the Saviour's love ; His life, His 
works of mercy. His kindness to the poor. His ministry, His death and resurrection. I tried 
to have her distinguish between the corrupt abuses of the Established religion and the Chris- 
tianity of the Bible ; between the unjust and cruel legislation of man and the just and kind 
laws of God. I tried to point her to the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world. 
I told her of the love of the Universal Father ; that she was His child; that He loved her bet- 
ter than she loved those dear children who were resting from their toils by her side ; that if 
she suffered, it was all ordered in mercy, for God did not willingly aflQict His creatures ; that 
He was as kind in what He withheld as in what He bestowed; that it was the desire of the 
Saviour to take her and her children, with all the weary, and oppressed and sorrowful, home to 
heaven, when they had done with this world, its cares and its sufferings. She had but to love 
her Father ; trust His goodness ; be sorry for all that she had done that was wrong ; give her- 
self away in an everlasting covenant to Him in confidence, and she would meet the compassion- 
ate embrace of her kind Saviour. 

" Oh, sir," she said, " I think I could love sv^h a Being ;" and, as she spoke, a smile, that 
seemed almost unwilling to stay, spread its gentle glow over her once handsome features. 
*' But," said she, after a moment's hesitation, "if there was such a Being as the Bible describes ; 
such a being as you have told me of; so powerful that He can do all things ; and so good that 
He is pained to see any of His creatures suffer, it seems to me He would help my children. 
He certainly would, if He loved them as well as I do." 

I endeavored to explain these things to her mind in as simple a way as possible. She re- 
plied, " I wish I could see all this as you do ; but I am so ignorant I am afraid I never shall.'" 
And then, after a few words had been said about death, she added, " Oh, yes, sir, there is much 
pleasure in thinking about death ; and if I and my children could all lie down and die to- 
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night, I should he very happy. For if there he such a Being as you have read and spoken of^ 
and we shall live after we are dead, He will provide us a home where the rich and the proud 
will trouble us no more." 

" Only believe it, and trust in the mercy which has promised it, and adoi-e the Being who 
made you, and it shall all be yours ; and there is one promise in the Bible specially adapted to 
you in your present circumstances. God has declared that He is the iHdow'a God^ and the 
or-pharCs Father^ and will hear their cry. He has given you a gracious invitation to come to 
Him in these tender words : ' Come unto Me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,^" 

"Oh! sir," she answered, "I think I would go to Him; but lam very ignorant, and I have 
been very wicked ; what shall I do ?" 

" He will instruct your ignorance and enlighten your soul ; and all yo\ir sins He will forgive 
and forget — only trust in His mercy. He has declared He loves all who trust in His mercy. 
Be willing to obey Him; to submit to your lot, though it be hard, without repining ; kiss the 
hand that afflicts you ; go to Him; give yourself and your children away to Him in confi- 
dence, and He will never forsake you or them. And if you are called to die soon, and leave 
these orphan children on the wide world, remember that iu heaven is the orphan's Father ; 
that He loves your children better than you do, and will protect them more tenderly. Ho 
will watch over them with fidelity, and be a kind Parent to them when you are dead ; and at 
last gather them all up into that bright world where there shall be no more sorrow, or sighing, 
or pain ; where God shall wipe the tears of earth from every eye ; and where the poor orphan 
shall never be heard to say, * I have no father.' " 

" Oh I" exclaimed the widow, as she clasped her hands together, and tears and smiles covered 
her face, " I wiU go to God; I will trust Him, and love Him forever; I think I see it. I can 
bear these things better n(no. It is hard to see my children suflfer. I should not care much 
for myself if I could see these dear little things hav*bread to eat. But if it is God's will, I 
think I can bear it all now. I thank God, sir, that you ever came here. I never shall forget 
it. I wish you would pray before you go, sir, if it will not be asking too much." 

We knelt by her bed, and I tried to pray. I felt that we 
need not pray to God as though He were in a distant heaven — 
He was with us. It was a holy scene, and we were forgetful 
that we were in that cold, damp cellar, for the atmosphere 
seemed like that we are told fills Heaven. 

The widow took my hands and pressed them with great ear- 
nestnass, saying, " I have nothing to give you, sir ; but I will 
remember you, and try to pray for you as long as I live." I 
felt in my inmost soul that the widow's prayer was answered. 
Twos Messed. 

One pleasure was still in store for me. I gave her what 
money I thought it would be right in my circumstances to 
spare, and left her home. It seemed unlike the room I had 
entered. ..... 

Oh ! thought I, as I pursued my way through the dark, nar- 
row streets to my lodgings, what have sin and oppression done 
in the world I How have they marred the fair works of God I 
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It is a world of tears and broken hearts ; but it was not always 
so — this bright Record stands upon the page of inspiration, 
" God has made everything beautiful in his time" — it shall not 
always be so. 

How many hard-earned dollars has that poor widow paid to 
support the Established Church of England, and how much 
advantage has she ever derived from it ? It matters not how 
much ecclesiastical dignitaries prate and write about " our 
Holy Religion," "Apostolical Succession," and the " Divine 
Rights of Kings and Bishops :" one such case as this cannot be 
disposed of by an argument as long as the Bodleian Library. 
It matters not how much they declaim from the pulpit about 
the mercy of God, and his regard for the poor. The poor are 
told that these men are the heaven-descended ministers of this 
religion — men who afflict the poor ; who shoot widows^ sons to 
get their tithes, — and at last become infidels. Gibbon^^ with all 
his philosophy, did not escape the same conclusion. He tells 
us the corruptions and abuses of Christianity made him a 
skeptic ; and thousands beside have said the same. 

Let the clergy of the Church of England preach such doc- 
trines to others than poor widows and hungry children, from 
whose scanty wages their princely incomes are filched. If there 
be a structure of tyranny and abuse more iniquitous in the Eye 
of Heaven than any other, it is the despotism of a State which 
converts the sublime religion of Christ into an instrument of 
avarice and ambition : of ambition, for the political elevation 
of the aristocracy ; and of avarice, which starves widows and 
orphans to array in gold those who are pompously styled 
" God's ministers." God's ministers they surely are ; and so 
are thunderbolts, tempests, conflagration and death ! 



V. 

TTTHEN I returned from my walk to the house of the gen- 
\ f tleman with whom I was staying for a day or two, I re- 
lated some of these circumstances. *' Why, sir," said he, " that 
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is very bad, to be sure ; but suppose tliat I should tell you that 
just at this time (1840) there are 40,000 operatives in Manches- 
ter who are out of work, and obliged to depend upon charity 
for bread to keep them from starvation. 

" I employ nearly a' thousand hands in my mills in ordi- 
nary times ; but, owing to the general commercial distress 
which now prevails, I am obliged to keep my hands upon half 
work ; and their wages are not sufficient to provide them with 
enough of the coarsest kind of food to prevent their suffering 
most severely from hunger ; and multitudes are dying by direct 
starvation, or diseases immediately induced by privation. Dur- 
ing the last seven weeks I have contributed one hundred guin- 
eas a week to the fund for supplying the poor with bread, and 
it seems but a drop in the bucket." 

I inquired what was to be done ; who was to blame for this 
immense amount of misery. " Why, sir," he said in reply, " you 
have asked me two questions which involve the whole sub- 
ject of political economy ; and to answer them intelligently, 
one must be familiar with the whole fabric of English society. 
He must understand the history and government of Great 
Britain in all its branches ; and he must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character and condition of the manufacturing 
districts. 

" I am persuaded that we have the most expensive and op- 
pressive government in the world ; that there is no nation 
which taxes its laboring classes so heavily ; no government 
which does so much to provoke a revolution ; and none where 
a revolution seems so likely to occur, or where it would be so 
violent and bloody when once commenced. It requires more 
to arouse the English mind than the French, but it also takes 
it longer to grow calm after excitement. 

" But you inquire particularly about the manufacturing in- 
terests : with these I am familiar, as I have been a manufac- 
turer myself for twenty-five years. The sufferings of the opera- 
tives are very great. English manufacturers, as a body, are 
not an inhumane or ungenerous class of men ; but the nature 
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of their business is such, that they are obliged to conduct it 
with the utmost economy, in order successfully to compete with 
the manufacturers of other parts of the world ; and they become 
so accustomed to the sufferings and privations of their opera- 
tives, that, as a matter of course, they are less affected by them 
than strangers. We are obliged to hire our work done as 
cheaply as possible ; and such are the fluctuations of our for- 
eign trade, that our hands are often unemployed, and at such 
times must necessarily suffer. 

" Parliament has passed laws to regulate the factory system, 
but it is pretty much a dead letter. It is impossible that any 
should be so constructed that their provisions shall meet the 
exigencies of the case. A law that shall benefit the operative 
must injure our business, unless government remove some of 
the iniquitous burdens which they, and not the manufacturers, 
have imposed upon the poor. The long and short of the whole 
matter is, that the whole tendency of British legislation is to 
make the rich richer and the poor poorer — what will come of 
it, God only knows." 

I am aware there are many persons seemingly well informed 
on this subject, who differ widely from the opinions here ex- 
pressed ; though I fear the judgments of such are not a little 
swayed by interest. But I cannot doubt that the statements 
of this gentleman were made with candor, and may be relied 
on as very near the truth. " No people," says the old proverb, 
" are better than their laws." The stranger, in reading this 
factory bill, would suppose that it throws a broad shield of 
protection over the laboring poor ; hut in England the prevail- 
ing influences are stronger than the laws. 



VI. 

THE London Quarterly Review is never known to exagger- 
ate the wrongs or sufferings of the poor classes'^or to at- 
tempt to inflame a spirit of discontent among them. But these 
great writers of the Quarterly never shirk the truth, or try to 
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get around facts, however distasteful th^y may prove to the 
Aristocracy of the Empire, whose chief organ it has always 
been. In the volume for 1847, the Review in speaking of the 
poor children of London : 

" Every one, who walks the streets of the metropolis, must daily observe several members 
of the tribe— bold, and pert, and dirty as London sparrows, but pale, feeble and sadly inferior 
to them in plumpness of outline. Their business, or pretended business, seems to vary with 
the locality. At the West End they deal in lucifer matches, audaciously beg, or tell a touching 
tale of woe. Pass on to the central part of the town — to Holborn or the Strand, and the regions 
adjacent to them — and you will find the numbers very greatly increased; a few are pursuing 
the avocations above mentioned of their more Corinthian fellows ; many are spanning the gutters 
with their legs, and dabbling with earnestness in the latest accumulation of nastiness; while 
(»thera, in squalid and half-naked groups, squat at the entrances of the narrow fetid courts and 
alleys, that lie concealed behind the deceptive frontages of our larger thoroughfares. White- 
chapel and Spitalfields, teem with them like an ant's nest ; but it is in Lambeth and Westmin- 
ster, that we find the most flagrant traces of their swarming activity. There the foul and dis- 
mal passages are thronged with children of both sexes, and of every age from three to thirteen. 
Though wan and haggard, they are singularly vivacious, and engaged in every sort of occupa- 
tion but that which would be beneficial to themselves and creditable to the neighborhood. 
Their appearance is wild ; the matted bair, the disgusting filth, that renders necessary a closer 
inspection, before the flesh can be discerned between the rags which hang about it, and tho 
barbarian freedom from all superintendence and restraint, fill the mind of a novice in these 
things, with perplexity and dismay. Visit these regions in the summer, and you are over- 
whelmed by the exhalations; visit them in the winter, and you are shocked by the spectacle of 
hundreds shivering in apparel that would be scanty in the tropics; many are all but naked; 
those that are clothed are grotesque ; the trousers, where they have them, seldom pass the 
knee; the coat tails very frequently trail below the heels. In this guise, they run about the 
streets and line the banks of the river at low water, seeking coals, sticks, corks, for nothing 
comes amiss as treasure trove. Screams of delight burst occasionally from the crowds, and 
leave the passer by, if he be in a contemplative mood, to wonder and rejoice that moral and 
physical degradation has not yet broken every spring of their youthful energies 

"A large prtiportion of those who dwell in the capital " (and the writer might have added, in 
all the larger towns) "of the British empire, are crammed into regions of filth and darkness, 
the ancient but nitt solitary reign of newts and toads. 

" Here are the receptacles of the species we investigate ; here they are spawned, and here they 
perish I Can their state be a matter of wonder ! We have penetrated alleys terminating in a 
c?i^c?e-srtc, long and narrow like a tobacco pipe, where air and sunshine were never known. 
On one side rose walls several feet in height, blackened with damp and slime ; on the other side 
stood the dwellings still more revolting, while the breadth of the wet and bestrewed passage 
would by no means allow us the f nil expansion of our arms! We have waited at the entrance of 
another of similar character and dimensions, but forbidden by the force and pungency of the 
odors to examine its recesses. The novelty of a visit from persons clad like gentlemen, gave 
the tope that we were oflficial ; and several women, haggard, rough and exasperated, surrounded 
us at once, imploring us to order the removal of the filth, which had poisoned their tene- 
ments, and to grant them a supply of water, from which they had been debarred for many days. 
Pass to another district ; you may find it less confined, but there you will see flowing before 
each hovel, and within a few feet of it, a broad, black, uncovered drain, exhaling at every point 
the most unwholesome vapors. If there be not a drain, there is a stagnant pool : touch either 
with your stick, and the mephitic mass will yield up its poisonous gas like the coruscations of 
Boda water. 

"The children sit along these depositories of death, or roam througb the retired courts, in 

24 
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"whicli the abomination of years has been suffered to accumulate. Hers reigns a melancholy 
silence, seldom broken, but by an irritated scold or a pugnacious drunkard. The pale, discol- 
ored faces of the inhabitants, their shrivelled forms, their abandoned exterior, recall the living 
skeletons of the Pontine Marshes, and sufficiently attest the presence of a secret agency, hos- 
tile to every physical and moral improvement of the human race. 

"The interior of the dwellings is in strict keeping; the smaller space of the apartments in- 
creasing, of course, the evils that prevail without — damp, darkness, dirt and foul air. Many 
are wholly destitute of furniture ; many contain nothing except a table and a chair ; some few 
have a common bed for all ages and both sexes ; but a large proportion of the denizens of these 
regions lie on a heap of rags more nasty than the floor itself. Happy is the family that can 
boast of a single room to itself, and in that room, a dry corner. 

" The children that survive the noxious influences and awfnl neglect, are thrown as soon as 
they can crawl, to scramble in the gutter, and leave their parents to amusement or busi- 
ness 

"The 'durJs urgcns in rebus egestas' stimulates these independent urchins; and at an age 
when the children of the wealthy would still be in leading strings, they are ofi', singly or in 
parties, to beg, borrow, steal and exercise all the cunning that want and love of evil can stir up 
in a reckless race 

"They receive no education, religious or secular; they are subjected to no restraint of any 
sort : never do they hear the word of advice or the accent of kindness ; the notions that exist in 
the minds of ordinary persons have no place in theirs: having nothing exclusively of their 
own, they seem to think such, in fact, the true position of society ; and helping themselves 
■without scruple to the goods of others, they can never recognise, when convicted' before a 
magistrate, the justice of a sentence, which punishes them fur having done little or more than 
was indispensable to their existence." 

In 1845, out of 59,123 persons taken into custody, 15,263 could neither read nor write, while 
of the whole number, 14,887, of both sexes, were under 20 years of age. 

It is universally agreed that this is a fair picture, not only of London, but of all the large 
towns. 



VII. 

THE " City Mission," employing several hundred visitors — 
Established Church .and Dissenters alike — expend over 
£20,000 annually, and they have done a noble work. But it 
has only been able to remove a few of the mole-hills ; the black 
mountain is still standing — untouched — undisturbed. 

The Established Church does very little for the poor of 
Britain. Take a single statement in " The City Mission Maga- 
zine," January, 1848, concerning the parish of St. Pancras, 
London, where the Church had put forth far more than an 
average of exertion. More than 100,000 inhabitants of that 
parisli alone had no sittings in church or chapel. Even 
tliese were not half filled ; and a majority of all the poor chil- 
dren in the parish were growing up in sottish ignorance of 
everything but crime. The lamentable fact is everywhere evi- 
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dent, that the Church is kept up for the priests, aud not the 
priests for the Church. The poor feel this, and everywhere in 
all parts of England, when spoken to on the subject, the 
same answer comes back : " Your Church was made for the 
rich, not for people like us." Poor people don't go to any 
churches whose ministers never go to them. Consequently, 
you find all Catholic churches crowded. Among many other 
writers who have written well on this point, Mr. Kay has ad- 
mirably explained the rapid growth of the Catholic Church in 
England, during the last thirty or forty years.* 

* He says of the Clerf^y of the Establishment : "They are educated gentle- 
men ; brought up in comfortable homes, and in luxurious Universities: trained 
in the most splendid halls of learning in the world, in company with the sons 
of the highest, richest and most influential people of the country ; and accus- 
tomed to associate with the most literary, refined and luxurious classes in 
the land. Now, however well their origin, education and manners fit them 
to be the patterns and advisers of the middle classes, to be the foci of a high 
order of civilization in their respective districts, and to carry the politeness j)f 
the metropolis into the most remote corners and into the most secluded nooks 
of the Island, it undoubtedly often unfits them for the difficult task of visiting 
the poor in the low haunts of our crowded towns. No one, but those who have 
actually tried the experiment, can imagine how revolting it is to the senses 
of a refined man, to spend hours or even minutes in the foal retreats of the 
most degraded of our town poor. The atmosphere of the rooms, where two, 
three, or four families often live together in unwashed filth, and with scarce 
any ventilation ; the manners, habits, food and conversation of these people; 
the effluvia from their beds, where often as many as six individuals, parents 
and children, crowd in together, render these dens of misery intolerable to a 
man of refined habits. 

^ The Roman Church is much wiser than the English in this respect. It selects 
a great part of its priests from the poorest classes of society, and educates them 
gratuitously in great simplicity of habits. The consequence is, that they feel no 
difficulty in mingling with the poor. Many of them are not of refined habits 
themselves, and are not therefore disgusted at want of refinement in others. 
They understand perfectly what are the thoughts, feelings and habits of the poor. 
They know how to suit their demeanor, conversation, teaching and actions, so 
as to make the poor quite at ease with them. They do not feel the disgust, 
which a more refined man cannot help feeling, in being obliged to enter the low 
haunts of the back streets and alleys. 

" It is singular to observe how the priests of Romanist countries abroad asso- 
ciate with the poor. I have often seen them with the peasants in their carts 
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Till. 

SOME valuable statistics on the religious condition of the 
population of London appeared in the British Quarterly 
Review of the present year, January, 1866. It says : 

" The Religious Census of 1851 was an epoch in the history 
of religion in England. The increase of sittings in the Es- 
tablished Church, from 1801 to 1851, was only 1,248,634— that 
of all other denominations was 3,927,313 — or 40*7 per cent., 
and Established Church 30 per cent. This information for 
another decade would have been invaluable. But ecclesiasti- 
cal jealousy and exclusiveness were aroused by the revelations 

along the roads, eating with them in their houses, sitting with them in the 
village inns, mingling with them in their village festivals, and yet always pre- 
serving their authority. Besides this, the spectacles of the Romanist worship 
are much more attractive to the less educated masses, than the less imaginative 
forms of Protestant worship, and the services of the Roman Church are shorter 
and much more numerous than those of the English. These causes fill the Ro- 
manist churches, both abroad and in our manufacturing districts, on the Sun- 
days, and at the early matins of the weekdays, with crowds of poor, who go there 
to receive the blessing of their priests, to hear prayers put up which they be- 
lieve to be for blessings, although they do not understand them, and to see the 
glittering spectacle of a Romanist worship exhibited before them. 

It behooves us to consider these things, if the English Church is not willing to 
give up the poor to the care of the Romanist Priests. T^ere are significant facts 
before us, if we would but see them. Within the last few years, splendid Roman- 
ist churches, full of free sittings, have been springing up in the crowded districts 
of England, and especially in the manufacturing towns of the north. In Man- 
chester alone, three beautiful Romanist churches, and one magnificent Romanist 
cathedral — now by far the finest building in the town — have been erected with- 
in the last twelve years. The priests seem to be able to obtain as much money as 
they require ; and spare no pains to attract the people. Their exertions amongst 
the poorest of the operatives, and in the lowest of their haunts, are praiseworthy 
in the extreme. They know that it is infinitely more important to have priests 
than churches. When they build a church, therefore, thc}^ generally attach to 
it, not one, but several, and often many priests, some of them chosen from the 
lowest classes of the community, and educated expressly for their laWors. In 
the manufacturing districts of England, a large handsome building of the same 
style of architecture as the church, and capable of serving as the dwelling-house 
of ten or twelve priests, is generally attached to each of the churches. 
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of Mr. Horace Mann's masterly Report. Notwithstanding the 
willingness of Nonconformists again to face the same ordeal, 
and in spite of the anxious desire of all who have at heart the 
extension of Evangelical religion to ascertain the advance 
made during the interval, and the extent of spiritual destitution 
still to be met, the fiat went forth that the Religious Census of 
1851 was not to be repeated." The Reviewer states that Lord 
Palmerston's government acted, it was believed, under the ad- 
vice of high church dignitaries, etc. 

The loss is made up by the Nonconformists. " The Church 
now makes provision for only 17 per cent, of the 3,000,000 of 
metropolitan population." This voluntary census was aided 
and sanctioned by the Bishops of London and Manchester. 

Mr. Mann showed that in 1851 48 per cent, of the whole 
religious resources of England and Wales was provided by 



'* These churches and priest houses are situated in the districts most densely 
populated with the poorest of the operative classes, and near their lowest haunts. 
The Church and its servants, both arrayed and surrounded with all the orna- 
ments and ceremonials of a very richly and beautifully adorned form of worship, 
are placed close to the doors of the worst and most degraded of the population. 
The churches are built with the greatest possible taste, both as regards their 
exteriors and their interiors, and are as splendidly ornamented, as beautifully 
painted, as well warmed and cleaned, and as comfortable, as they could be, if 
they had been intended for the use of the richest classes in the laud ; while nearly 
all the sittings in them are free to the humblest of the people, 
"When the poor enter, they find themselves treated in the Temple of their God 
with the same respect as the richest ; while all their senses are gratified in the 
highest degree. When to all this is added the fact, that the priests carry out 
an indefatigable and unostentatious system of visitation, it is not a matter of 
surprise that they should be making many converts among our people. 

" I have been assured by clergymen of Lancashire, who are equally removed 
above bigotry and indificrence, and who are themselves the most earnest labor- 
ers among the poor, that the progress of Romanism throughout the manufactur- 
ing districts is very extraordinary. 

" If we remember that vast numbers of the poor of our towns cannot read or 
write a word, have never entered one of our churches, and have never heard the 
doctrines of Christianity; and that of the thousands of criminals who are con- 
victed at our sessions and assizes, very few have ever received any instruction 
whatever, it certainly does behoove us to stir ourselves." 
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Dissenters, and even for the capital of tlie Empire as much 
within 12 per cent, as the Church ! The number, of the non-estab- 
lished churches of England and Wales is greater than of the 
Church. Each of the ten Protestant sects in London has made 
more progress since 1851 than the Established Church. 

These facts show how little comparative good the poor get 
from the Established Church of the Empire. 



IX. 

WE must glance at the enormous amount of English pauper- 
ism, as we learn it from official sources, and then at the 
relations of pauperism to crime : 

Amount expended in the Relief and Maintenance of the Poor in England 
and Wales, exclusive of all the immense expenditure of Poor-Law Ad- 
ministration in the Unions and Parishes. 

« Tears, £ Years. £ 

1832 7,036,969 1841 4,760,929 

1833 6,790,800 1842. 4,911,498 

1834 6,317,225 1843 5,208,027 

1835 5,526,418 1844 4,976,093 

1836 4,717,630 1845 5,039,703 

1837 4,044,741 1846 4,954,204 

1838 4,123,604 1847 4,678,110 

1839 4,406,907 1848 5,435,973 

1840 4,576,965 

Thus we find during seventeen years, ending 1848, there 
was expended, for the relief of abject pauperism in England 
and Wales alone, $440,000,000, " without reckoning the vast 
sums sunk in the administration *of the Poor-Law in the dif- 
ferent Unions, or the immense sums given away annually by 
charitable individuals and societies, all of which went to keep 
the poor from starvation." 

In view of all this, Mr. Kay well says : " Now, without pro- 
ceeding further, it surely cannot, and will not be contended, 
that a laboring population, which requires such an expenditure 
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as this — and that, too, in addition to the vast amount of charit- 
able donations devoted annually to the sarae purpose — to keep 
part of it from actual starvation, can be in a very happy, pros- 
perous or satisfactory condition I What country is there in 
Europe, or in the world, where such an expenditure is found to 
be necessary to save the laborers from starvation? What 
other country in Europe, or in the world, is obliged to keep 
up such a poor-law system, and for such a purpose ? What 
other country in the world is there, where private individuals 
are obliged to dole out so many charitable donations for the 
same unhappy purpose ? Why should not our peasants be, at 
least, as well able to depend on their own exertions for sub- 
sistence, as the peasants of Germany, Switzerland, Italy, or 
the provinces of France ? Why should not our peasants be as 
well able to dispense with charitable donations, and as much 
above receiving them, as our middle classes ? In addition to 
the hundreds of thousands assisted by charitable individuals, 
1,876,541 paupers were relieved by Boards of Guardians, or 
about one person out of every eight of the population was a 
pauper in 1848." 

I shall hereafter show, that, in spite of all the relief which 
a drain by emigration of hundreds of thousands would afford, 
the number of paupers, the amount of distress, the catalogues 
of crime, and the sums expended, have all been steadily swell- 
ing. After showing, from reliable tables, how rapidly igno- 
rance and crime have gone on hand in hand, the writer says : 
" It shows how fearfully crime is increasing among our poor, 
and how clear and imdeniable it is, that the greatest part of 
their immorality is the direct and immediate effect of the utter 
neglect of their education." 

X. 

TNOW cite the statistics of Mr. Porter, whose Progress of 
the Nation stands at the head of all works on this subject. 
He is summing up the results of his careful and prolonged 
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investigations of the inseparable connection between ignorance 
and crime. Coming from a lesser name, the facts would be 
almost incredible. Mr. Porter says : 

"The most cursory glance at these figures must carry conviction to every mind, that instruc- 
tion has power to restrain men from the commission of crimes, of such a nature, at least, as 
will bring them before a bar of justice. If we class together those who can neither read nor 
write, and those who have acquired only an imperfect acquaintance with those elementary 
branches of knowledge— rthe scaffolding merely for the erection of the moral edifice — we find, 
ihat in the ten years comprised in the returns, there were, out of 252,544 persons committed, 
and whoso degrees of instruction were ascertained, the great proportion of 229,300, or more 
than 90 in 100, uninstructed persons; while only 1,085 persons had enjoyed the advantages of 
Instruction beyond the elementary degree, and only 23,159 had mastered, without advancing 
beyond, the acts of reading and writing. 

"These numbers embrace both males and females. If we examine the returns, with the 
view of determining the moral influence of instruction upon females, we find that among the 
252,544 persons above described, there were 47,118 females, 18-65 per cent, of the Whole ; but 
when we inquire in what proportion females are divided among the difi'orent classes as respects 
instruction, we see, that among the 220,300 uninstructed persons, there were 44,881 females, or 
19'57 per cent.; while among 22,159 who could read and write well, there were but 2,189 
females, or 9.88 per cent. ; and among the better instructed 1,085 persons, there were only 43 
females or 3-96 per cent. The proportions in each 10,000 persons accused that were furnished 
by the males and females of the social classes, were as follows : 

" In each 10,000 persons committed for crime, there were: 

Males. Females. Total. 

Of those wholly uninstructed, and those ) 

who could read only, or read and write v.. . 7,303 1,776 9,079 

imperfectly ) 

Of those who could read and write well 791 86 877 

Of those superiorly instructed 42 2 44 



8,136 1,864 10,000 

" Of the 43 instructed females accused of crimes throughout England and Wales in ten years, 
the large proportion of 15 belong to the first year of the series. Of these, 12 were accused of 
simple larceny, 1 for receiving stolen goods, 1 for fraud, and 1 for perjury. There were, con- 
sequently, in nine years, only twenty-eight educated females brought to the bar of criminal 
justice, viz. : 8 in 1887, 5 in 1838, 4 in 1889, only 1 in 1840, and in 1841 not one educated female 
was committed for trial among 7,678,633 females then lining in that part of the United King- 
dorp. In the remaining four years the numbers were; in 1842,4; 1843, 6; 1844, 2; and in 
1845, 3. 

"How much the internal peace of the country may be affected by the prevalence of igno- 
rance or the spread of knowledge, may be reasonably inferred from tbe state of instruction of 
persons tried at the Special Commission in October 1842, arising out of the then recent rising 
in the manufacturing districts. This is shown by the following table : 

Cheshire. Lancashire. Staffordshire. Total. Propnrtion^ 

Neither read nor write 26 47 81 154 27-16 

Eeadonly.. 80 26 99 165 27-34 

Read and write imperfectly. 28 97 59 184 82-45 

Eead and write well 9 28 86 78 12-87 

Superior instruction 1 1 018 

98 193 276 567 100-00 

"In 1840, there were 100 males and 1 female who had received instruction beyond reading 
and writing, committed for trial in England, and Wales. Of this number only 59 (58 males and 
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one female) were convicted, being 59 per cent, of the number accused, while the convictions 
generally in that year exceeded T8 per cent, of the aecvsed. 

'• In twenty counties of England and Wales, with a population of 8,724,388 persons, there 
were convicted ^^y-nine instructed persons, or 1 to every 147,870 inhabitants; while the 
remaining thirty-two counties, with a population of 7,182,491, had not furnisiied one convict 
who had received more than the earliest elements of instruction. It is even more worthy of 
remark, that Middlesex, the metropolitan county, with its 1,576,616 inhabitants among whom 
the proportion of instructed persons is, at least, equal to that in any otber county, did not 
furnish 09ie educated convict, a fact which, considering the diversity, conditions and occupa- 
tions, and the amount of temptations that assail its inhabitants, would be most diflScult to be- 
lieve upon any testimony less certain than that of official returns. 

"In 1841, in fifteen English counties, with a population of 9,569,064, there were convicted 
74 instructed persons, or 1 to every 129,811 inhabitants; while the twenty-five remaining 
counties of England, and the whole of Wales, with a population of 6,842,661, did not among 
them furnish one conviction of a person who had received more than the mere elements of 
education. It will be remembered, as a most interesting fact, one which speaks irresistibly in 
favor of a general system of education, that not one of the lOO was a female I" 



XI. 



LORD ASHLEY is one of the most enlightened and philan- 
thropic noblemen of Great Britain. In his admirable 
Fpeech on the wretched condition of the masses of the children 
of London, delivered in the House of Commons, June 6, 1848, 
he gives a formidable array of facts, which I have condensed as 
much as possible ; and the reader may safely apply his descrip- 
tions to all the larger towns of England. In London they differ 
only in the stupendous amount — not in character. The results 
of the inquiries of the " City Museum " all show, as Mr. Kay 
observes, " that in the midst of London, there is a large and 
continually increasing number of lawless persons, forming a 
separate class, having pursuits, interests, manners and customs 
of their own, and that the filthy, deserted, roaming and lawless 
children, who may be called the source of nineteen-twentieths 
of the crime which desolates the metropolis, are not fewer in 
number than thirty thousand ! These thirty (now fifty) thou- 
sand are quite independent of the number of mere pauper chil- 
dren who crowd the streets of London, and who never enter a 
school : but of these latter nothing will be said here. 

" Now, what are the pursuits, the dwelling-houses, and the 
habits of these poor wretches ? Of 1,600, who were examined, 
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162 confessed that they had been in prison, not merely once, or 
even twice, but some of them several times ; 116 had ran away 
from their homes ; 170 slept in the ' lodging houses ;' 253 had 
lived altogether by beggary ; 216 had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings ; 280 had no hat or cap, or covering for the head ; 101 
had no linen ; 249 had never slept in a bed ; many had no rec- 
ollection of ever having been in a bed ; 68 were the children 
of convicts. 

" In 1847, it was found that of 4,000 examined, 400 confessed 
that they had been in prison, 660 lived by beggary, 178 were 
the children of convicts, and 800 had lost one or both their 
parents. Now, what was the employment of these people? 
They might be classed as street-sweepers ; vendors of lucifer 
matches, oranges, cigars, tapes and ballads ; they held horses, 
ran errands, jobbed for ' dealers in marine stores,^ that being 
the euphonious term for receivers of stolen goods — an influen- 
tial race in the metropolis, but for whose agency a very large 
proportion of juvenile crime would be extinguished. It might 
be asked, how did the large number who never slept in bed pass 
the night? In all manner of places : under dry arches of 
bridges and viaducts, under porticoes, sheds, carts in out-houses, 
saw-pits, or staircases, or in the open air, and some in lodging- 
houses." 

XIT. 

TIROM Lord Ashley's speech, we now cite facts : 

-*- "Many of them were living in the dry arches of houses not finished, inaccessible except 
by an aperture only large enough to admit the body of a man. When a lantern was thrust in, 
six or eight, ten or twelve people might be found lying together. Of those whom we found 
thus lodged, we invited a great number to come the following day, and there an examination 
was instituted. The number examined was 88. Their ages varied from 12 to 18, and some 
were younger. Twenty-four had no parents, 6 had one, 8 had step-mothers. 20 had no shirts, 
9 no shoes, 12 had been once in prison, 8 twice, 3 four times, 1 eight times, and 1 (only 14 years 
old) twelve times. 

" The physical condition of these children was exceedingly bad ; they were a prey to vermin, 
they were troubled with itch, they were begrimed with dirt, not a few were suffering from sick- 
ness, and two or three days afterwards several died from disease and the effects of starvation. 
I privately examined eight or ten. I was anxious to obtain from them the truth. I examined 
them separately, taking them into a room alone. I said, ' 1 am going to ask you a variety of 
questions, to which I trust you will give me true answers, and I will undertake to answer any 
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question you may piit.' They thought that a fair bargain. I put to several of them the ques- 
tion, ' How often have you slept in a bed during the lagt three years ?' One said, perhaps twelve 
times, another three times, another could not remember that he ever had. I asked them, how 
they passed the night in winter. They said, 'We lie eight or ten together, to keep ourselves 
warm.' I entered on the subject of their employments and mode of living. They fairly con- 
fessed they had no means of subsistence but beggitig and stealing. The only way of earning a 
penny in a legitimate way was by picking up old bones. But they fairly acknowledged for 
themselves and others scattered over the town, with whom they professed themselves ac- 
quainted, that they had not and could not have any other means of subsistence, than by beg- 
ging and stealing. What was the moral condition of those persons? A large proportion of 
them, (it was no fault of theirs) did not recognize the distinctive rights of meum and iuum. 
Property appeared to them to be only the aggregate of plunder. They held that everything 
which was possessed was common stock ; that he who got most was the cleverest fellow ; 
and that every one had a right to abstract from that stock what he could by his own ingenuity. 
Was it matter of surprise that they entertained those notions, which were instilled into their 
minds from the time they were able to creep on all fours — that not only did they disregard all 
the rights of property, but gloried in doing so, unless they thought the avowal would bring 
them within the grasp of the law? To illustrate their low state of morality, and to show how 
utterly shameless they were in speaking on these subjects, I would mention what had passed 
at a ragged school, to which fourteen or fifteen boys, having presented themselves on a Sun- 
day evening, were admitted as they came. They sat down, and the lesson proceeded. The 
clock struck eight. They all rose with the exception of one little boy. The master took him 
by the arm and said, ' Tou must remain ; the lesson is not over.' The reply was, ' We must 
go to business.' The master inquired what business? 'We must all go to catch them as they 
come out of the chapels.' It was necessary for them, according to the remark of this boy, to 
go at a certain time in pursuit of their calling. They had no remorse or shame in making the 
avowal ; because they believed that there were no other means of saving themselves from star- 
vation. I recollect a very graphic remark, made by one of those children in perfect simplicity, 
but which yet showed the horrors of their position. The master had been pointing out to him 
the terrors of punishment in after-life. The remark of the boy was, ' That may bo so, but I 
don't think it can be any worse than this world has been to me.' Such was the condition of 
hundreds and thousands I" 

Lord Ashley then proceeds to give a description of the lodg- 
ing 'houses where these boys stay : 

"Many of them, which I have seen, were abominable; but tho statement I will lay before 
the House, was given on the authority of a city missionary, who had been appointed to inspect 
and report on the subject. It is not an exaggerated description of those places, where hun- 
dreds and thousands of the human race are congregated. The city missionary, speaking of a 
lodging-house, and referring to the ' parlor ' — for there were many euphonious terms to be ap- 
plied — said : 

"■'The parlor measures eighteen feet by ten. Beds aro arranged on each side of it, com- 
posed of straw, i"ags and shavings. Here are twenty-seven male and female adults and tbirty-ono 
children, with several dogs; in all, fifty-eight human beings, in a contracted den, from which 
light and air are systematically excluded. ' It is impossible,' he says, ' to convey a just idea of 
their state — the quantity of vermin are amazing I I have entered a room, and in a few minutes 
I have felt them dropping on my hat from tho ceiling like peas.' ' They may be gathered by 
handfuls,' observed one of the inmates. 'I could fill a pail In a few minutes. I have been so 
tormented with the itch, that on two occasions I filled my pockets with stones, and waited till 
a policeman came up, and then broke a lamp, that I might be sent to prison, and there be 
cleansed, as is required before newcomers are admitted.' 'Ah!' said another standing by, 
*you can get a comfortable snooze and scrub there.' 

" A vast number uf boys of tender years resort to these houses. I wish to show what a vari- 
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ety of circumstances stand in the way of their moral or physical improvement. The existence 
of these houses is one of those circumstances. I have given a sample of the houses these chil- 
dren are compelled to inhabit. It would be found true on inquiry, not only of the metrop(»lia, 
but of the smaller as well as of the great towns throughout the country, that seven-tenths of the 
crime perpetrated in the different localities are concocted by the society which meet in those 
lodging-houses. The "Warwick magistrates say — and it is applicable to London — such houses 
are the general receptacle of offenders. Here the common vagrants assemble in great num- 
bers at nightfall, and, making the lodging-houses the common centre, traverse their several 
beats. ' I have no hesitation,' says a public officer, 'in declaring my belief, that the principal 
robberies have been concocted in vagrant lodging houses, and rendered effectual through the 
agency of the keepers.' That is not all. When a boy leaves the lodging-houses, he is exposed 
to inGuences quite as deleterious to his moral and physical well-being. I shall read a descrip- 
tion of a court, which I have witnessed myself It is in such places that a large mass of the 
community dwell. In one of those courts there are three privies to 300 people; iu another, 
two to 200 people. Here is a statement made by a medical man : ' In a place where these p ib- 
lic privies exist, scenes of the most shocking character are of daily occurrence. It will scarcely 
be believed that these public privies often stand opposite the doors of the houses; modesty and 
decency are therefore altogether impossible.'" 

His lordship goes on to show that the boy is exposed in pri- 
vate houses to influences no better : 

"Very often several families are found in one room. It is a fortunate family which has one 
room for itself Everything is transacted in that room. Cle.mliness is impossible ; it is a scene 
of filth, misery and vice. The House will permit me to give a description of a locality, which 
affords a fair sample of the class ; for those children are a peculiar race, to be fouml in almost all 
iiistances in the most filthy, destitute, unknown parts of the metropolis — places seldom trodden 
by persons of decent habits. These courts and alleys are in the immediate neighborhood of un- 
covered sewers, of gutters full of putrified matter, nightmen's yards and privies, the soil of 
which is openly exposed, and never or seldom removed. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the poisonous condition in which these places remain during winter and summer, in dry weather 
and wet, from the masses of putrifying matter which are allowed to accumnlate. These state- 
ments are by no means exaggerations. I would not assert what I do, if I did not do so on my 
own personal knowledge, having gone over many parts of those districts, and having devoted a 
certain portion of my time to the prosecution of investigations on the subject, when, in 1846, I 
lost ray seat in Parliament, being curious to find my way in those parts of the metropolis 
which had hitherto been unexplored. In company with a medical man and a city missionary, 
I ventured to go over many of those places, and I am able to say, that the description I have 
now given is below the truth. I shall next advert to the physical condition of the children. 
They are thus described in a report by Dr. Aldis : 

•"They are emaciated, pale and thin, and in a low condition. They complain of sinking, de- 
pression of the strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite accompanied by pains in different parts 
of the body, with disturbed sleep. The depressed and low ccmdition of health in which these 
people are always found, induces habits of intemperance, unfortunately so common among 
thom.'~ 'The children,' says another, 'are diminutive, pale, squalid, sickly, irritable; I rarely 
saw a child in a really healthy state.' " 

Lord Ashley thus speaks of the report from one school : 

"'The boys have been sent out daily by drunken parents to beg and steal, being often cruelly 
treated if unsuccessful ; others are employed in vending and assisting in the manufacture of 
base coin Of 74 admitted this year between 8 and U, 16 are known thieves, 27 are beg- 
gars and hawkers.' There is a most remarkable statement made on the authority of a city mis- 
eionary in a district in the east of London. His house was the open resort of all who chose to 
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come to pay him a visit and ask his advice. From January to December, he received from 
these children 1,343 visits, averaging 334 per month. Of these, under 10 years of age, there 
were 2 per cent; under 12, 9 per cent; above 12 and under 15, 44 per cent; above 15 and under 
18, 86 per cent; above 18 and under 22, 8 per cent. Of these, 39 per cent, voluntarily acknowl- 
edged that they had been in prison ; 11 per cent, had been in once ; 4 per cent., twice; 5 per 
cent, thrice ; 2 per cent, four times ; 1 per cent, six times ; 8 per cent., seven times ; 1 per cent, 
eight time^; 2 per cent., ten times; and there were 10 per cent, uncertain as to the number of 
times 1 This state of matters arises in a great measure either from desertion, or from the bad 
example of parents. In many instances, it is g(^od for the children that they are deserted; in 
many instances, it is good that they have no parents. But in many instances, they are misled by 
the bad example of their parents — in many instances, tempted by necessity. There are hun- 
dreds and thousands in this city who, from their earliest years, have never obtained Avhat they 
do obtain, except by begging or by stealing, or by some avocation of a questionable kind. 
Children are encouraged by their parents in that course of life. Even in those instances where 
parents do not bring their children up to steal, they take very good care, when property is 
brought in of a suspicious character, to ask no questions, and to bestow praise for adroitness in 
such transactions. But a very great deal of the evil which surrounds the parents arises from 
the sanitary condition in which they are left. The same causes which operate on the parents 
operate on the children; and hundreds are found utterly reckless of decency, of comfort, of re- 
gard for the spiritual or temporal welfare of their children — reckless even of almost lifo 
itself; " 



XIII. 







F the consequence of this frightful state of things in Lon- 
don, Lord Ashley says : ^ - 



"I wish to show the condition of the metropolis ; and for that purpose will state the number 
taken into custody by tlie metropolitan police in 1847, as contrasted with the number taken 
into custody in 184S. In 184T, 41,479 males were taken into custody; of Avhom 8,405 were un- 
der twenty years of age, 8,228 between 10 and 15, and 806 under 10. In 1848, 42,933 males were 
taken into custody; of whom 8,776 were under 20 years of age, 3,604 between 10 and 15, and 
812 under 10. The total increase in 1848 of males taken into custody was 1,454, of whom one- 
half was under 20 years of age. But of those who had been taken into custody under 10 years 
of age — the class which chiefly attended school — there had been an increase of only six. Tho 
whole number of males taken into custody between 10 and 20, a period of 10 years, was 12,692 ; 
between 25 and 50, a period of 25 years, 18,591 ; only one-third more. But looking at the num- 
ber of those tried and convicted, there appears a great disproportion. Between 10 and 20, the 
males tried and convicted were 1,287, whereas the males tried and convicted between 25 and 
50 were only 1,059. The same rule prevails in Manchester, to which I refer as a very large 
town, the returns being characterized by the same accuracy as those for the metropolis. There 
were taken into custody in Manchester, 1,037 males between 10 and 20, and 2,157 between 25 
and 50. But there were tried and convicted 165 between 10 and 20, 193 between 25 and 50. 
These returns show the preponderating amount of Juvenile delinquency. They show also the 
possibility of applying the preventive system. The crimes arc perpetrated at a period of life 
when the parties are open to the best influences, and are most capable of receiving permanent 
impressions. It is also clear that the seeds of crime are sown in early life, and would not, if 
they were then rooted out, grow up into rank maturity. Being anxious to ascertain the opin- 
ions of persons best acquainted with the subject, I circulated among persons having the charge 
of ragged schools, missionaries and others, the question, 'Do many adult males become crim- 
inals for the first time after 20 years of age ? ' From 48 committees 1 received the answer, * Very 
few.'* One said, *■ A .small proportion, and these chiefly through drunkenness and want of em- 
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ployment. In London, many country people, and the Irish, become criminals after 20 years 
of age, and these chiefly from the above mentioned causes.' Another said, 'I should say not one 
in fifty/ Another, ' I believe that among the lowest classes of society, hardly any become crim- 
inal for the first time after 20 years of age.' That large class roaming over the streets of Lon- 
don, of habits, manners, feelings and pursuits totally unlike anything with which people are 
acquainted in ordinary life, forms a seed-plot for three-fourths of the crime which prevails in 
this metropolis, KST> WHAT I SAY OF TUE METROPOLIS, I SAT OF EVERY GREAT 
CITY IN THE EMPIRE." 

Very appropriately does Mr. Kay add to this shocking and 
disgusting recital, that in none of the towns of Germany, or 
Switzerland, or Holland, does anything at all comparable to this 
state of things exist. Throughout Germany, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and the Austrian empire, every parent is obliged to 
send his children to school, while each municipality is obliged 
to pay the school fees for the poor children, and to provide 
them all with decent and comfortable clothing. The conse- 
quence is, that all the children between the ages of six and fif- 
teen, in the German and Swiss towns, and nearly all the chil- 
dren in the French, Dutch, Danish and Norwegian towns,spend 
every day in airy, roomy, clean and well furnished class-rooms, 
or in dry exercise grounds, and often in the company of chil- 
dren of the middle classes, and in the society of men who are 
fit to be the teachers of the children of the rich. 



XIV. 

SPACE will not allow, nor will necessity require, anything 
more than brief glances at the condition of the poor of 
London, much less of the other large towns of the British 
islands. What is true of London, is true of the rest. But 
we must speak briefly of the prevalence of vagrancy, the 
character of the " lodging-houses," and the practice of infanti- 
cide, since these are characteristic of the nether world of 
degradation in which the ignorant and helpless millions of 
England's pauper classes live and move and have their beii^.g. 

The highways of England and Wales are infested, at all 
seasons, with large and ever-increasing hordes of vagrants, or 
wandering beggars, who constitute a class by themselves, and 
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of whicli the like cannot be found in any other country. Mr. 
Kay, after speaking of the elaborate and very able Report 
upon the frightful extent of this growing evil, drawn up under 
the direction of the Poor-Law Board, by Mr. Boase, and laid 
before the Houses of Parliament, says : 

" These poor wretches are miserably clothed, filthily dirty, covered with vermin, and gene- 
rally very much diseased ; sometimes from debauchery, and sometimes — though this would 
appear to be the exceptional case — from the want of food. These vagrants consist, in some parts 
of the country, of nearly equal parts of Irish and English : while, in other parts, two-thirds of 
them are Irish, and the ocher third English. They are composed of persons of both sexes, 
and of all ages. Very few are married. The women, of whom there are great numbers, are 
nearly all prostitutes. Each man is generally attended by one or two such companions in 
misery and crime. They clothe badly, and keep themselves as filthy as possible, in order the 
better to excite the compassion of those to whom they apply for alms in the course of each 
day's march. 

"The manner of life of these creatures is singular. They beg, during the day, in the towns, 
or along the roads; and they so arrange their day's tramp, as to arrive, most nights, in tho 
neighborhood of some one of the workhouses. They then hide the money they have collected by 
begging, and present themselves, after sunset, at the gates of the workhouse, to beg a night's 
lodging. This, it appears, the guardians are obliged — or conceive they are obliged — to grant to 
all applicants. 

" To nearly every workhouse there are attached what are called vagrant- wards, or buildings 
which are specially set apart for the reception of tramps, such as those I have described. 
These wards are generally brick buildings, of one story in height. They have brick floors 
and guard-room beds, with loose straw and rugs for the males, and iron bedsteads, with straw, 
for the females. They are badly ventilated, and unprovided with any means of producing 
warmth. It is, indeed, useless to attempt to keep them ventilated, as all holes for ventilation 
are sure to be stuffed up at night by the occupants, with rags or straw, so that the stench of 
these sleeping-rooms is disgusting in the extreme. In some places, such is tho filthy state of 
the poor wretches who are admitted at night, that it is necessary to have the framework of the 
beds whitewashed every day. In many places it is found impossible to give them beds, be- 
cause the tramps swarm so horribly with vermin. In these cases, a rug is allowed to each, and 
the rug is washed in the morning. 

" The tramps are admitted from six to ten in the evenings. Those who arrive before nine 
are provided with a supper of milk and bread, and with a breakfast of the same kind, on con- 
dition that they will remain in the workhouse and perform from two to three hours' work, in 
breaking stones, picking oakum, or some other such employment, before they receive their 
breakfast. Very often the poor wretches, and their women, prefer leaving early, without 
breakfast, to remaining and obtaining breakfast on such terms as these. 

" Union workhouses are generally not more than ten miles apart, so that the vagrants can 
afford to spend time upon the road, or to make a detour, in order to beg in some town or vil- 
lage lying out of the direct route. If they start from the workhouse about nine in the moni- 
ing, they have time to do a great deal of business before they cram into the ne t vagrant den 

for the night. 

"They often make as much as from five to ten shillings a day by begging, from charitable 
and inconsiderate people. They often carry about with them large sums of money. Before 
entering into a workhouse — where they would be searched— they deposit this money in shops, 
or hide it, or leave one of their party out of the house with the charge of the money, while the 
others crowd into the ward free of expense. 

"The degradation of these poor wretches is hardly conceivable. Mr. Boase says that it Is 
quite incomprehensible how they can themselves endure the air and condition of the wards, 
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uuless it be explained by the fact that their senses have become dulled and incapable of ful- 
filling their functions. Night-stools, or privies, are generally provided in connection with the 
wards ; the wretched beings, however, will not use them, but defile the sleeping wards. It is 
found necessary to have the floors of the wards washed down every morning with buckets of 
water." 



XV. 

Ty ETURNS from a large number of the Unions in different 
JAj parts of the Island, from 1840 to 1848, show an enormous 
increase of vagrants : 

Waterford 1844 to 1848 from 627 to 3,487 

Derby 1845 - 1847 " 2,442 - 6,293 

Newport House of Refuge.... 1846 - 1847 " 3,953 - 25,120 

Chepstow 1846 - 1848 " 1,441 - 4,525 

Brentford 1841 - 1848 '^ 1,368 - 14,368 

Uxbridge 1845 - 1847 " 2,835 - 6,322 

Windsor 1846-1848 " 1,708 - 5,368 

Elton 1844-1847 " 2,666- 4,375 

Newcastle 1846 - 1848 " 1,953 - 4,967 

Stafford 1845 - 1848 " 3,126 - 11,108 

Aylesbmy 1845 - 1848 " 1,344 - 2,847 

City of London 1840 - 1847 " 2,403 - 41,743 

Another official table gives the following : 

Average number of vagrants relieved in one night in 603 Unions 
in England and Wales, in the Week ending 20th of December, 
1845 1,791 

Average number relieved in one night in 603 Unions, in the week 

ending 19th of December, 1846 2,224 

Average number relieved in one night in 596 Unions, in the week 

ending 18th of December, 1847 4,508 

Number relieved in 626 Unions on 25th of March, 1848 16,086 

This number of poor wretches, wandering about the roads, 
gives little idea of the extent of the plague. To get the esti- 
mate of the vast numbers who sleep nights in the vagrant lodg- 
inj-houses in the towns, we should have to quote Mr. Chad- 
wick^s Sanitary Reports, those of the Police and City Mission, 
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and the speeches, at length, of Lord Ashley. Mr. Kay says, 
in brief : 

"These lodgiDg-honses, which are to be found in most of our towns, consist of long, low 
rooms, filled with beds or mattresses, upon which the vagrants, of all ages and of both sexes, 
sleep, two or three in one bed or upon one mattress. These rooms are nnventilated, seldom 
cleaned, filthy and close beyond comprehension, to those who have not been into them. In 
these dens, the vagrants, pickpockets, beggars, and, in fine, all the homeless wanderers of our 
streets, sleep crowded together. Old men and young men, old women and young women, and 
worst of all, children of all ages, from the infant at the breast to the boy who is just ripening 
into the felon, are crowded together. The scenes which take place in these places are horrible. 
In one bed sleeps a man with two women ; in another, a woman with two men ; in another, two 
or three women or men ; in another a poor mother and her children. Drunkards, pickpockets, 
prostitutes and beggars, covered with vermin, are packed in together. Foul songs, oaths, 
drunken yells and groans, mingle every night in one sad chorus, until sleep closes the eyes 
of all. In such scenes as these, and surrounded by such companions as these, the women are 
often delivered of children, thus adding to the foul indelicacy and barbarity of the scene. 

"The sleep of the poor wretches is often broken by the entrance of the police to seek some 
ofi'ender, whom they are ordered to find out and give up to justice; for the police, who know 
all these haunts, regard them as the general rendezvous of the oflfscouring of the towns." 

A City Missionary thus describes the state of the Mint dis- 
trict : *' In Mint Street alone, there are nineteen lodging-houses. 
The majority of these latter are awful sinks of iniquity, and 
are used as houses of accommodation. In some of them, both 
sexes sleep together indiscriminately, and such acts are prac- 
tised and witnessed, that married persons, who are in other 
respects awfully depraved, have been so shocked as to be com- 
pelled to get up in the night and leave the house. Many of 
the half-naked impostors who perambulate the streets of Lon- 
don in the day-time, and obtain a livelihood by their decep- 
tions, after having thrown off their bandages, crutches, etc., 
may be found here in their true character ; some regaling 
themselves in the most extravagant manner ; others gambling 
or playing at cards, while the worst of language proceeds from 
their lips. Quarrels and fights are very common, and the cry 
of murder is frequently heard. The public houses in this street 
are crowded to excess, especially on the Sabbath evening." 

From the Police Reports — a policeman under examination — 
I find the following description of a 'penny lodging-house : " It 
was a very small one, extremely filthy, and there was no furni- 
ture of any description in it. There were sixteen men, women 

25 
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and children lying on the floor, without covering. Some of 
them were half-naked. For this miserable shelter, each lodger 
paid a penny. The stench was intolerable, and the place 
had not been cleaned out for some time." 

" If," Mr. Kay remarks, " the nightly inmates of these dens 
are added to the tramps who seek lodging in the vagrant-wards 
of the workhouses, we shall find that there are, at least, be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 tramps who are daily infesting our 
roads and streets ! I might crowd my pages with such ac- 
counts. And yet, with this plague-spot spreading in this hor- 
rible manner, and distinguishing us from all the other nations 
of Europe, we are still wrangling and disputing how and who 
are to educate the poor. And with such facts as these staring 
them in the face, there are men who tell us, that it is better 
that the poor should not be educated, than that the govern- 
ment should be allowed to aid in carrying out this great 
national undertaking." ^ 

XVI. 

A TURN more in unrolling this terrible scroll, brings us to 
the most shocking feature we have yet witnessed — Burial 
Clubs and Infanticide. 

Mr. Chad wick's Reports furnish us the outlines of the dread- 
ful picture which Mr. Kay thus presents : " It appears, that in 
our larger provincial towns the poor are in the habit of enter- 
ing their children in what are called ' burial clubs.' A small 
sum is paid every year by the parent, and this entitles him 
to receive from £3 to £5 from the club, on the death of the 
cliild. Many parents enter their children in several clubs. 
One man in Manchester has been known to enter his child in 
nineteen different clubs. On the death of such a child, the 
parent becomes entitled to receive a large sum of money ; and 
as the burial of the child does not necessarily cost more than 
£1., or, at the most, £1 lO^., the parent realizes a considerable 
sum after all the expenses are paid I It has been clearly ascer- 
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tained, that it is a common practice among the more degraded 
classes of poor, in many of our towns, to enter their infants in 
these clubs, and then to cause their death either by starvation, 
ill-usage, or poison ! What more horrible symptom of moral 
degradation can be conceived ? One's mind revolts against it, 
and would fain reject it as a monstrous fiction. But, alas ! it 
seems to' be but too true." 
Mr. Chadwick says : 

" Officers of these burial societies, relieving officers and others, whose administrative dutios 
put them in communication with the lowest classes in these districts (the manufacturing dis- 
tricts), express their moral codviction of the operation of such bounties to produce instances 
of the visible neglect of children of which they are witnesses. They often say, 'You are not 
treating that child properly; it will not live : is it in the club r And the answer corresponds 
with the impression produced by the sight. 

"Mr. Gardiner, the clerk to the Manchester Union, while registering the causes of death, 
^deemed the cause assigned by a laboring man for the death of a child unsatisfactory, and stay- 
ing to inquire, found that popular rumor assigned the death to willful starvation. Tlie child 
(according to a statement of the case) had been entered in, at least, ten burial clubs; and its 
parents had had six other children, who only lived from nine to eighteen months respectively. 
They had received from several burial clubs £20 for one of these children, and they expected, at 
least, as much on account of this child. An inquest was held at Mr. G-ardinor^s instance, when 
several persons, who had known the deceased, stated, that she was a fine fat child shortly after 
her birth, but that she soon became quite thin, was badly clothed, and seemed as if she did not 
get a sufficiency of food 

" Two similar cases came before Mr. Coppock, the clerk and superintendent-registrar of the 
Stockport Union, in both of which he prosecuted the parties for murder. In one case, where 
three children had been poisoned with arsenic, the father was tried with the mother, and con- 
victed at Chester, and sentenced to be transported for life. In the other case, where the judge 
summed up for a conviction, the accused, the father, was, to the astonishment of every one, 
acquitted. In this case the body was exhumed after interment, and arsenic was detected in ■ 
the stomach. In consequence of the suspicion raised upon the death, on which the accusation 
was made in the first-case, the bodies of two other children were taken up and examined, when 
arsenic was found in their stOTnachs. In all these cases payments on the deaths of the chil- 
dren were insured from the burial clubs ; the cost of the coffin and burial dues would not be 
more than about £1, and the allowance from the club is £8. 

"It is remarked on these dreadful cases, by the superintendent-registrar, that the children 
■who were t>oys, and therefore likely to be icseful to the parents, were not poisoned ; the female 
childreu were the victims. It was the clear opinion of the medical officers that infanticides 
have been committed in Stockport to obtain the burial money." 

The town clerk of Stockport says : 

"I have no doubt that infanticide, to a considerable extent, has been committed hi the 
borough of Stockport. 

"I know it to be the opinion of some of the respectable medical practitioners in Stockport, 
that infanticides have been commonly influenced by various motives — to obtain the burial 
moneys from the societies in question, and to be relieved from the burden of the child's sup- 
port. The parties generally resort to a mineral poison, which, causing sickness, and sometimes 
purging, assumes the appearance of the diseases to which children are subject; and as they 
then take the child to a surgeon, who prescribes after a very cursory examination, they thus 
escape any suspicion on the part of their neighbors." 
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XYII. 

BURIAL CLUBS were the subject of a most thorough in- 
vestigation, by a writer of great force and discernment, in 
the London Morning Chronicle^ who said : 

"The suspicion that a great deal of * foul play' exists with respect to these clnbs is supported, 
not only by a comparison of the different rates of mortality, but it is considerably strength- 
ened by the facts proved upon the trial of Mary May. The Rev, Mr. Wilkins, the vica# of 
Wickes, who was mainly instrumental in bringing the case before a court of justice, stated to 
me, that from the time of Mary May coming to live in his parish, he was determined to keep 
a very strict watch upon her movements, as he had heard i\iQ.i fourteen of her children had 
previously died suddenly. A few weeks after her arrival in his parish, she called upon him 
to request him to bury one of her children. Upon his asking her which of the children it was, 
she told him that it was 'Eliza,'' a fine healthy-looking child of ten years old. Upon his ex- 
pressing some surprise that she should have died so suddenly, she said, ' Oh, sir, she went off 
like a enuff ; all my other children did so, too.'' A short time elapsed, and she again waited 
upon tlie vicar, to request him to bury her brother as soon as he could. His suspicions were 
aroused, and he endeavored to postpone the funeral for a few days, in order to enable him to 
make some inquiries. Not succeeding in obtaining any information which would warrant fur- 
ther delay in burying the corpse, he most reluctantly proceeded in the discharge of his duty. 
About a week after the funeral, Mary May again waited upon him, to request him to sign a 
certificate to the effect that her brother was in perfect health a fortnight before he died— that 
being the time at which, as it subsequently appeared, she had entered him as nominee in the 
Harwich Hurial Club. Upon inquiring as tn the reason of her desiring this certificate; she 
told him, that unless she got it, she could not get the money for him from the club. This at 
once supplied the vicar with what appeared to be a motive for 'foul play' on the part of the 
woman. He accordingly obtained permission to have the body of her brother exhumed ; doses 
of arsenic were detecLt-d, and the woman was arrested. With the evidence given upon the 
trial, the reader is, no doubt, peifectly conversant, and it will be unnecessary for me to detail 
it. She was convicted. Previously to her execution, she refused to make any confession, but 
said, ''If I were to tell all I Jcnow^ it would give the hangman work for the next twelve 
montlis.'''* ' 

Many similar facts were brought to light in different parts 
of England ; but far greater interest was excited in the subject 
by a remarkable communication made to The Times, January 
18, 1849, by Rev. J. Clay, chaplain of the Preston House of 
Correction. The indefatigable efforts of the writer, in the 
investigation of the causes of suffering and crime among the 
poor, had rendered his name universally and honorably known 
throughout Great Britain. He says : 

"Let me recall to your recollection some of the murders for burial money perpetrated since 
the publication of Mr. Chadwick's admirable Report on interment In towns. 1. A Liverpool 
paper of April, 1846, gives the details of an inquiry before the coroner in a case of ' Infanticide, 
at Euncorn, to obtain funeral money .^ It appeared in evidence that James Pimlet, aged tea 
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months, died on the 6th of March, and that on the 2l8t of the same month died Richard Pimlet, 
aged four years and a half. On the 27th of the same month a third child was takea ill. The 
medical man's suspicions were aroused. The authorities caused the bodies of the two dead 
infants to be exhumed. It was fbund that the mother had purchased arsenic before the chil- 
dren's illness. Dr. Brett showed the presence of arsenic in the bodies ' in quantities more 
than suflacient to cause death.' The collector of the Liverpool Victoria Legal Burial Society- 
proved that the three children were all enrolled members ; that he had paid £1 5s. on the death 
of one child, and £5 on the death of the other. The steward of another society proved tho 
payment of £1 6s. and £1 15s. on the two deaths. Verdict, willful murder, against Ihe mother. 

" 2. At York assizes, in July, 1846, John Rodda was convicted of the willful murder of his 
own child, aged one year. The evidence proved that the wretch poured a spoonful of sulphuric 
acid down his helpless infant's throat. It was proved that he said he did not care how soon 
tho child died, for whenever it died, he should have £2 lOs. as it was in a 'dead list.' He said 
he had another that would have the same when it died, and two others that would have £5 
apiece when they died. 

''3. In June, 1849, Mary Ann Milner was charged with the willful murder — ^by arsenic — of 
her mother-in-law, her sister-in-law, and her niece; her father-in-law had also well nigh be- 
come her victim, and was reduced to imbecility from tli<* effects of the poison. The only im- 
aginable motive for the conduct of the prisoner, as suggested by the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, and as supported by the evidence, was the obtaining moneys from a burial society. 

"4. In July, 1848, Mary May took her trial for the murder of Spratty Watts, by the favorite 
means — arsenic. This horrible case will be still in the recollection of your readers. Tho 
woman had put her victim into a ' death list,' which lured her to her crime, by promising £9 
or £10 on its perpetration. 'The private confession of Mrs. May afforded'— I quote from The 
Times of September 21 — ' a due clue to a system which it is feared is capable of most ex- 
teTisive proof and will restiU in the conviaiion of a large number of women^ who have 
adopted the practice of poisoning their husbands and children,for the purpose of obtaining the 
fees which are granted by what are in this part of the country termed death Hsts.'' 

" 5. I must add to this imperfect, but too full catalogue, the name of Ann Mather, against 
whom, in August, 1847, a coroner's jury, at Warrington, returned a verdict of 'willful murder.' 
Her husband's name being in three separate 'death lists,' the usual means — arsenic — was re- 
sorted to, and the desperate gamestrcss won £20. I shall merely name the 'Essex poisonings;' 
their horrible notoriety has not yet subsided. Let it be remembered, that we have here only a 
portion of the positive murders resulting from the temptations offered by burial clubs. No 
one can guess how many more victims — infants especially — have been poisoned, or otherwise 
destroyed, for the sake of the coveted burial money, though neither inquiry nor suspicion may 
have been excited ; nor, how many children, entered by their parents in burial clubs, are, 
when attacked by sickness, suffered to die without any effort being made to save their lives." 



XVIII. 

IN Mr. Clay^s Report on the sanitary condition of Preston, 
is furnished startling evidence of the wide prevalence of 
this feeling : 

" My report on the sanitary condition of Preston, given in the ' First Eeport of the Health of 
Towns Commission,' furnishes startling evidence of the wide prevalence of this feeling. A 
collector of cottage rents states, that ' almost all the children of the families where he collects 
are members of burial societies The children of the poor, when sick, are groatly neg- 
lected ; the poor seldom seek medical assistance for sick children, except when they are at the 
point of death.' Another collector states, 'the poor people have often told me that they were 
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nnable to pay at that time ; but when a certain member of the family — generally a child— died 
they would be able to pay/ A lady states, that a young woman whose services she re- 
quired as wet nurse, having a child ill, she offered to send her own medical friend to attend 
to it; the reply of the nurse was, 'Oh 1 never mind, ma^am, it's in two burial clubs.'' It 
also appears, on the unimpeachable authority of a burial club official, that ' hired nurses specu- 
late on the lives of infants committed to their care, by entering them in burial clubs;' that 
*two young women proposed to enter a child into his club, and to pay the weekly premium 
alternately. Upon inquiring as to the relation exsisting between the two young women and 
the child, he learned that the infant was placed at nurse with the mother of one of these young 
women.' The wife of a clergyman told me that, visiting a poor district just when a child's 
death had occurred, instead of hearing from the neighbors the language of sympathy for the be- 
reaved parent, she was shocked by such observations as — 'Ah ! it's a fine thing for the mother, 

the child's in two clubs ! ' As regards one town, I possess some evidence of the amount 

of burial-club membership, and of infant mortality, which I beg to lay before you The 

reports of this town refer to 1846, when the population of the town amounted to 61,000. I do 
not name the town, because, as no actual burial-clnb murders are known to have been commit- 
ted in it, and as such clubs are not more patronized there than in other places, it is, perhaps, 
not fair to hold it up to partfcular animadversion ; indeed, as to its general character, this very 
town need not fear comparison with any other. Now, this place, with its 61,000 people of all 
classes and ages, maintains at least eleven burial clubs, the members of which amount in the 
aggregate to nearly 52,000 ; nor are these all. Such clubs, remember, act as burial clubs. Of 
these there are twelve or fourteen in the town, mustering altogether, probably, 2,000 membere. 
Here, then, we have good data for comparing population with ''death lists; ' but it will bo 
necessary, in making the comparison, to deduct from the population all that part of it which 
has nothing to do with these clubs, viz., all infants under two months old, and all persons of 
unsound health (both of these classes being excluded by tiie club rules) ; all those of the work- 
ing classes, whose sound intelligence and feeling lead them to abhor burial-club temptations ; 
and all the better classes, to whom £5 or £20 offer no consolation for the death of a child. On 
the hypothesis that these deductions will amount to one-sixth of the entire population, it re- 
sults, that the death lists are more numerous by far than the entire mass — old, young and in- 
fants — which support them ; and according to the statement of a leading death-list officer, three- 
fourths of the names on these catalogues of the doomed are the names of children. N(tw, if 
this be the truth — and I believe it is — hundreds, if not thousands, of children must be entered 
each into four, five, or even twelve clubs, their chances of life diminishing, of course, in pro- 
portion to the frequency with which they are entered. Lest yoa should imagine that such 
excessive addiction to burial clubs is only to be found in one place, I furnish you with a report 
for 1&46, of a single club, which then boasted 34,000 members — the entire population of the town 
to which it belongs, having been in 1841 little more than 36,000 !" 



In Dr. Lyon Playfair^s Report, 



"It is stated, that among the poor of Manchester, out of 100 deaths, 60 to 65 are of infants 

under five years old. One man put his children into nineteen clubs! Dr. Lyon Play- 

luir, again shows (p. 54,) that children die in Manchester when wages are high, at a rate more 
than that at which they die among the poverty-stricken laborers of Dorsetshire 

" I have now before me communications from five medical gentlemen, resident in the town 
of 61,000 inhabitants above alluded to (four of them surgeons to the union, and the fifth the 
medical officer of an institution furnishing gratuitous medical aid to the poor), showing theirat- 
tendauce on poor children under five years old, contrasted with their attendance on the poor 
above that age. The older patients, for whom medical aid was sought, constitute 87 per cent, 
the younger ones, 13 per cent. Poor little creatures! 56 per cent, die, but only 18 per cent. of 
them have the doctor's help, though it may be had for asking." 
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XIX. 



M 



R. CLAY then makes tbe following extracts from the au- 
thorities alluded to : 



'"1. ' The above numbers (247 patients above five years of ago, and 26 under five years of age) 
very strikingly illustrate what I have frequently remarked otherwise — the great difference dis- 
played by parents and others in the lower ranks of life with regard to infant life.^ 

■•' 2. ' "With respect to the attendance which the poorer classes give to their children in sick- 
ness, I am sorry to say it is generally anything but what it ought to be If they seek 

medical aid at all, it is too often when there is not the slightest chance of recovery.' 

"3. ' My impression is, that very few of the children of the operative class, in sickness, fall 
under the notice of the medical men of the town. But latterly there has been a disposition to 
call us in, in the last stage of disease, for the purpose of obtaining a certificate of death for the 
registrar.' 

"4- ' My general impression,* derived from three years' experience at this institution, com- 
pels me to admit, what is very painful to acknowledge, that there is among the poorer classes a 
manifest and cold indifference to the health of infants, and especially so when suffering from 
disease.' 

'* The above extracts are from letters written in 1S46. Since then, the medical certificate 
necessary to the registration of death has been more stringently required, and it was hoped 
would produce better attention to sick children. How far that hope has been realized, is shown 
in the following extract from a letter, written by the present medical oflBcer of the charitable 
institution adverted to, a gentleman of distinguished zeal and ability: 'The return rather un- 
derstates the mortality of yifantile life ; for in several instances, where very gross neglect has 
been apparent, and where our aid has only been requested in extremes, I have declined to give 
certificates, and such cases do not appear in the list. The whole number of patients admitted 
during the year 1847, was 8,052 ; of these 841 were under five years of age, 2,711 were 
above five years of age. It would thus appear that although one-half of all the deaths in the 
town consists of children under five years of age, the proportion of those who become patients 
of the only charitable medical institution in the place is only one-eighth of that above five 
years 1 Of the cases under five years, one in six proved fatal ; of those above five years, one in 

nineteen and a quarter The difference between a mortality of one in six and one in 

nineteen and a quarter is too great to be accounted for on any other supposition, than that of 
the existence of great neglect on the part of the parents." 

My readers will say, " these things are too horrible for belief ; 
now and then such a case might occur, as they occasionally do 
in other countries : " but what must be the state of society 
where, in a Christian country, infanticide is reduced to a sys- 
tem? Just what I am proving. "Alas !" says Mr. Kay, "it is 
only too tru^. There can be no doubt, that a great part of 
the poorer classes of this country are sunk into such a frightful 
depth of hopelessness, misery and utter moral degradation, that 
even mothers forget their affection for their helpless little off- 
spring, and kill them, as a butcher does his lambs, in order to 
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make money by the murder, and therewith to lessen their pau- 
perism and misery !" 

"And yet/' the English writer exclaims, " we are sending 
hundreds of thousands of our savings every year to convert 
and comfort the heathen, who are seldom so morally degraded, 
while we are wrangling about the ivay in which we shall edu- 
cate the poor ; and are still telling government that voluntary 
efforts will enable us to accomplish this great work. I might 
greatly multiply the proofs of the universal existence of this 
evil ; but the above quotations are, I think, sufficient to give 
an idea of this terrible sign of the social state of many of our 
poor." 

XX. 

CELLAE-LIFE of the poor of the large towns — this we 
must look at .for a little while, revolting as it may be. 
If the upper classes of society will not look at the homes of 
the suffering and degraded, they must read the description of 
eye-witnesses, for the cry of the poor shall be heard. 

From the Reports of the Towns' Commission (vol. I., p. 127), 
I find Dr. Duncan's description of the cellar-houses of the manu- 
facturing districts : " The cellars are 10 or 12 feet square ; 
generally flagged, but frequently having the bare earth for a 
floor, and sometimes less than 6 feet in height. There is fre- 
quently nx) window, so that light and air can gain access to the 
cellar only by the door, the top of which is often not higher 
than the level of the street. In such cellars ventilation is out 
of the question. They are, of course, dark ; and, from the 
defective drainage, they are also very generally damp. There 
is sometimes a back cellar, used as a sleeping apartment, hav- 
ing no direct communication with the external atmosphere, and 
affording its scanty supply of light and air solejy from the 
without apartment." 

In remarking on this subject, Mr. Kay says : 

" But the character of the cellars themselves is by no means the worst feature of this miser- 
able class of dwellings. I have already mentioned that they have never more than two, and 
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generally only one room each, and that these rooms are very small ; but small as they are, 
they are generally crowded to excess. It is no uncommon thing for two and three, and some- 
times for four, families to live and sleep together in one pf these rooms, without any division 
or separation whatever for the different families or sexes. There ai'e very few cellars where 
two families, at least, do not herd together in this manner. Their beds are sometimes of a 
mattress, and sometimes of straw in the corners of the cellar, and upon the damp, cold, flag 
floor r and on these miserable sleeping-places, tho father, mother, sons and daughters crowd 
together in a state of filthy indecency, and much worse off than the horses in an ordinary 
stable. In these cellar-houses no distinction of sex and age is made. Sometimes a man is 
found sleeping with oiie woman, sometimes with two women, and sometimes with young 
girls; sometimes brothers and sisters, of the age of 18, 19 and 20, are found in bed together ; 
while at other times a husband and his wife share their bed together with their children. 

"The poor creatures who inhabit these miserable receptacles are of the most degraded 
species — they have never learned to read; have never heard of the existence of a Deity; have 
never been inside a church, being scared from the doors by their own flith and wretchedness ; 
and have scarcely any sense of a distinction between right and wrong. 

"I have heard gentlemen, who* have visited these kinds of dens in London, say, that they 
have found men and women sleeping together, three and four in a single bed ; that they have 
not disturbed or ashamed them in the least, by discovering them in these situations; but that, 
on the contrary, their remonstrances have been answered only by a sneer or a laugh. 

" In these places criminals are raised, and from these dens a moral pestilence creeps forth, 
and contaminates the moral life of even the more virtuous town -laborers. While such places 
exist, and continue to harbor so much immorality, it is as hopeless to expect to materially raise 
the character of our town poor, as it is to improve the sanitary condition of London while the 
Thames continues to receive the contents of all the London sewers, and to emit the gases of 
its poisoned waters in the very centre of the great metropolis." 



XXI. 

GREAT pains has been taken to get at the exact number 
of cellar-houses in Great Britain ; and the statistics of 
several of the large towns may be deemed reliable. But the 
whole extent of the evil, in its physical and moral aspects, not 
only defies complete examination, but baffles all human com- 
prehension. Dr. Duncan states, that in the 12 wards which 
form the parish of Liverpool, there are 6,294 inhabited cellars, 
holding 20,168 inhabitants, exclusive of inhabited cellars in 
courts, which number 621, containing about 2,000 inhabitants. 
" Of the entire number of cellars, 1,617 have a back apart- 
ment ; while of 5,297, whose measurements are given, 1,771, 
or one-third, are from 5 to 6 feet deep ; 2,324 are from 4 to 5 
feet, aud 1,202 from 3 to 4 feet below the level of the street ; 
5,273, or more than five-sixths, have no windows to the front ; 
and 2,429, or about 44 per cent., are reported as being either 
damp or wet. 
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" It may be stated, that the whole of the cellar-population of 
the parish (upwards of 20,000), are absolutely without any place 
of deposit for their refuse matter. In some instances, the fluid 
contents of the ash-pits of the houses above ooze through into 
these cellar-houses, filling them with pestilential vapors, and 
rendering it necessary to dig wells to receive it, in order to 
prevent the inhabitants being inundated. One of these wells, 
4 feet deep, filled with this stinking fluid, was found in one . 
cellar under the bed where the family slept." 

In what other part of the world, civilized or barbarous, can 
twenty per cent, of the population be found in such a condition 
as in the commercial emporium of the British Empire ? 

Liverpool and its cellars are also described (in the Report 
of the Health of Towns' Commission, vol. I. p. 277) by Mr. 
Holme : " The melancholy facts elicited by previous inquiries, 
clearly show that Liverpool contains a multitude of inhabited 
cellars, close and damp, with no drain, nor any convenience ; 
and these pest-houses are constantly filled with fever. Some 
time ago, I visited a poor woman in distress, the wife of a 
laboring man ; she had been confined only a few days, and 
herself and infant were lying on straw in a vault, through the 
outer cellar, with a clay floor, impervious to water. There 
was no light or ventilation in it, and the air was dreadful. 
I had to walk on bricks across the floor to reach her bed-side, 
as the floor itself was flooded with stagnant water. This is 
by no means an extraordinary case, for I have witnessed scenes 
equally wretched ; and it is only necessary to go into Crosby 
Street, Freemason's Row, and many cross streets out of Vaux- 
hall Road, to find hordes of poor creatures living in cellars, 
which are almost as bad and offensive as charnel-houses. In 
Freemason's Row I found, about two years ago, a court of 
houses, the floors of which were below the public street, and 
the area of the whole court was a floating mass of putrified 
animal and vegetable matter, so dreadfully offensive that I was 
obliged to make a precipitate retreat. Yet the whole of the 
bpus^ were inhabited." 
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XXII. 

LEST his readers should accuse him of selecting isolated 
cases, from which he draws such fearful conclusions, Mr. 
Kay declares, that the further he examined, the more painful, 
disgusting and incredible the tale became : 

" We see on every hand stately palaces, to which no country in the world offers any parallel. 
The houses of our rich are more gorgeous and more luxurious than those of any other land." 
Every clime is ransacked to adorn or furnish them. The soft carpets, the heavy rich curtains, 
the luxuriously easy couches, the beds of down, the services of plate, the numerous servants, 
the splendid equipages, and all the expensive objects of literature, science and the arts, which 
crowd the palaces of England, form but items in an ensemble of refinement and magnificence 
which was never imagined or approached in all the splendor of the ancient empires. 

"But look beneath all this display and luxury, and what do we see there? A pauperised 
and suffering people. 

•'To maintain show, we have degraded the masses until we have created an evil so vast that 
we now despair of ever finding a remedy. The Irish poor have drunk the dregs of the cnp of 
misery, and are hardly kept from revolution by the strong arm of the soldiers and police ; 
v;hile the English poor are only saved from despair and its dread consequences by the annual 
expenditure of many millions in relief, which our own neglect and misgovernment have ren- 
dered necessary. 

" The dwellings of the poor in the back streets and alleys of out towns are as wretched as 
they are degrading. The inquiries made in 1849, during the spread of the cholera, and those 
made in late years by the City Mission, by the correspondents of the Morning Chronicle and 
by private individuals, have disclosed a state of things which would disgrace a country of 
barbarians. Even leaving out of consideration the cellar-dwellings and the 'lodging-houses,' 
which I have mentioned above, the state of many of the houses in the back streets and alleys 
is wretched in the extreme. The amount of dwelling room occupied by many of the families 
is miserably small. Even in the manufacturing towns of the North, where the houses of the 
operatives are generally much superior to the wretched dwellings of the poor in the larger 
towns of the South of England, even there the accommodation afforded in a great part of the 
houses is miserable. Great numbers have only one bedroom for the whole family, whoso 
father, mother, brothers and sisters all sleep together, often in the same bed. 

''Many even of the houses most recently built for operatives in Lancashire have only one 
bed-;room. Scarcely one family in ten has more than two; so that, in the majority of cases, it 
ia impossible to preserve anything like a decent separation of the sexes in the sleeping rooms. 
I have been assured on all hands in Lancashire — by magistrates, manufacturers and operatives 
— that the immoral consequences of this state of things are terrible. Both in London, and in 
our larger provincial towns, it is nu uncommon thing for'two, three, and even four families to 
sleep in one room without any screen between the beds. 

''The evils resulting from this want of accommodation are still further enhanced by the 
wretched state of the back streets and alleys of our towns. In the larger of the provincial 
towns of England and Wales, the condition of those streets and alleys is as bad as it can be. 
They are built.after no plan. They arc narrow and often closed at one end. They are very badly 
drained. The openings of what drains there are, are generally close to the windows or doors 
of the houses. There is often only one privy for three, four, and f ometimes as many as ten 
houses. 

"The streets and yards themselves are used for the filthiest purposes. Night-soil is spread 
about in the yards and on the pavements. The stench of those haunts is often insufferable. 
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"The misery of life in these places is greatly increased by the fact, that there is often a very 
poor supply of water, and that the Inhabitants are without the means, even if they had the 
will, to cleanse the streets of the filth which accumulates upon their pavements. There is 
scarcely a town of any magnitude in England or Wales which has not many quarters of this 
description." 

Among the demoralizing effects of this dreadful state of 
things, the most appalling come upon the devoted heads of " the 
j^'oung children born in these places, who are left from morning 
to night for many years of their lives to grow up in the filth, 
amid the horrible scenes, and under the continued degrading 
influences of these streets — unaccustomed to clean habits, clean 
dress, or to happy or healthy associations, but in the darkest 
ignorance ; and that these poor little wretches have to creep 
back at night into crowded, loathsome, and immoral sleeping 
rooms, without having enjoyed any purer or more moral atmos- 
phere or associations during the whole of the past day. If we 
reflect on the necessary effects of such a life as this, we shall 
not wonder at the vast numbers of our criminals and paupers, 
or at the degraded condition of so many of our town laborers." 

The contrast between England and neighboring countries is 
drawn by the same honest writer : 

" Thus, while throughout Western Europe the schools are 
tending to improve the cleanliness, order, comfort and propri- 
ety of the life of the town poor, by improving and forming the 
tastes and habits of the young, and by snatching them from the 
degrading scenes and associations to which the young of our 
towns are exposed, in our country, the way in which the chil- 
dren are growing up in the streets renders the horrible state 
of our back streets even more injurious and demoralizing than 
they otherwise would be, to the habits and the character of our 
town laborers." 

XXIII. 

KNOWLEDGE of such astounding disclosures, revealing 
such incomprehensible scenes of degradation in the very 
bosom of the highest civilization on the earth, proved so shock- 
ing and incredible, that the Statistical Society of London de- 
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termmed to undertake the work, and, in their expressive lan- 
guage, " sift the whole thing to the bottom." Thej appointed 
a committee of their own members to " investigate the state of 
the inhabitants and their dwellings in Church Lane, St. Giles, 
London." The Committee did their work thoroughly, and 
close the voluminous calendar of horror with these comments : 
[Journal of the Statis. Soc, London. Yol. vi., p. 17.] 

" Your committee have thus given a picture in detail of hu- 
man wretchedness, filth and brutal degradation, the chief fea- 
tures of which are a disgrace to a civilized country, and which 
your committee have reason to fear, from letters which have 
appeared in the public journals, is 'but the type of the miserable 
condition of masses of the community^ whether looated in the 
small^ ill-ventilated rooms of manufaciuring towns^ or in many 
of the cottages of the agricultural peasantry. In these wretched 
dwellings, all ages and all sexes— fathers and daughters, moth- 
ers and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger adult 
males and females, and swarms of children — the sick, the dying 
and the dead — all herded together with proximity and mutual 
pressure which brutes would resist ; where it is physically im- 
possible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life ; where all 
sense of propriety and self-respect must be lost, to be replaced 
only by a recklessness of demeanor which necessarily resulti3 
from vitiated minds." 

Two gentlemen also furnished the means of making a similar 
search in the parish of St. George^ s in the East of London — this 
being considered a fair example of the average condition of 
the poorer classes of London. The Report appears in the Jour, 
of. the Stat. Soc. Yol. xi. It shows that : 

"Out of these 1954 families visited, 551 families, containing a population of 2025 persons, 
have only one room each, where father, mother, sons and daughters live and sleep together; 
562 families, containing a population of 2454 persons, have only ^ico rooms each, in one of which 
people of different sexes must undress and sleep together; 705 families, containing a popula- 
tion of 1950 persons, have only one bed each, in- which the whole family sleep together; 72S 
families, including a population of S455 persons, have only two beds each, in one of which the 
paren*ts sleep, and in the other of which all the sons and daughters sleep together. 

" In more than one-fourth of the houses, there were no serious book^. Prayer-book or Bible, 
and the impression of the agents employed in visiting the houses was, that of all the books 
found in the honses, the Bible was the least read." 
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No impression is more common in America, than that in cer- 
tain districts in the East part of London there is a good deal of 
misery — ^but that it is confined chiefly to that quarter. But a 
glance at " City Mission Reports" would correct this impres- 
sion. The Report on Orchard Place and Gray's Buildings, in 
the West End of London, says : 

"Orchard Place is (including two nooks) less than 45 yards long, and 8 broad, and contains 
27 houses. Kesident in this court, in 1845, were no less than 217 ftirailies, consisting of 8S2 
persons, of whom 533 were above 14 years of age I The population of a large village, or a small 
town, is here comprised in one court. Kew, for instance, at the last census, had a population 
which exceeded it but by 41, and Abingdon exceeded it but by 88. Strath fleldsaye is less pop- 
ulous by 43; while the population of Brixton, in the Isle of "Wight, is only 710; of Yarmouth, 
in the same island, but 567; and of Broxboume, in Hertfordshire, but 643 The descrip- 
tion which we presented to our readers of the district of St. Giles, in the Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1847, showed that each of the houses there contained 100 persons 

"In 1847, however, the population of Orchard Place had considerably increased, notwith- 
standing the way in which the houses were crowded in 1845. It appears that in 1847 the 27 
houses contained 476 families, and from 882 to 1222 individuals, and this, too, in the month of 
March, when the court is mucU more thinly populated than at any other season of the year." 

Personal inspection by Mr. Kay enables him to say that the 
same state of things exists in the back streets of Kensington 
and of Oxford street, " while in Westminster it is even worse. 
In the extreme parts of the city, and in the neighborhood of the 
docks, it is even more horrible. And yet nothing worth speak- 
ing of is being done to check the continued growth of this ter- 
rible social cancer. It increases with the increase, and even 
faster than the increase in the multitudes of London, unchecked, 
as if there were no social remedy, and as if it were a necessary 
consequence of the system of great towns. And yet nothing 
like this state of things exists to any extent in the capitals of 
Germany. Certainly we have no right to say it cannot be 
cured, until we have tried all possible means of curing it ; and 
as long as at least one half of the juvenile population is left to 
grow up without any education, we cannot say that we have 
done all that is possible." 



I 
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xxiy. 

N the City Mission Magazine for November, 1847, I j&nd a 
missionary saying of St. Gileses parish, that 



"there are 5 private houses, and 8 lod{;;ing houses, in all 13 houses, which are each inhabited 
by 100 individuals, so that 1300 persons, or more than half a district, is comprised in only 18 
houses. 

'' Nor let it be supposed that these houses are so enormously large ; for such is not the case. 
But the rooms are closely packed with human beings, in a manner which would hardly be be- 
lieved by those who had not actually seen them. Church Lane consists of 32 houses, which 
contain 190 rooms, in each of which rooms live an average of 9 individuals, making a total of 
1710 persons. Separate families live in separate corners of the rooms. The party who hires 
the entire room re-lets it in portions. And such rooms are the private and respectable rooms 
of the district, in distinction to the lodging-liouses. 

" In a ground-floor front room in Fletcher's Court I found 14 persons; five different families 
with only one bed — in another room the same number, only one bed (straw) and neither room 
more than 7 feet by 10, and of these 23 people not one could read. 

'"Many women, now living with men in an unmarried state, in the district, have stated to 
the missionary, that it was ty such crowded rooms they were led into temptation^ and that 
when they entered these houses they had no idea to what they were to be exposed. Some of 
those were servants out of place, who thought that because the houses looked respectable 
outside, they were the same within. They came up to Loudon in search of situations, found 
they coiild not obtain them so immediately as they expected, were ignorant of this great city, 
and fell into company with the men with whom they now reside." 

From an account of the condition of the dwellings of the 
poor of Windsor, the city of the English monarchs, and in close 
proximity to the Royal Castle {London Times , October 13, 
1849). " In Garden Court there are 21 small houses, each con- 
sisting of three rooms, the whole of which are occupied ; each 
room cotltaining upon an average not less^ including children^ 
than five persoris. These rooms are generally let out to sepa- 
rate families. The back doors of each house open close to the 
privies, which are in a horribly filthy state, the stench arising 
from them being most offensive to the whole neighborhood. 
Within 5 feet of the court there is an open stinking ditch, run- 
ning into the Thames, into which it carries the soil from some 
other houses in the neighborhood. 

. " This ditch at times is most offensive, especially during the 
hot summer months. Into the rooms of four of the houses, the 
soil from the privies in Thames Street absolutely oozes, render- 
ing these habitations unfit even for a dog, and much less for 
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human beings. In the centre of the small yard there is a pump, 
from which water is supplied to all the inmates of this pestifer- 
ous court. This water is strongly impregnated with the stink- 
ing water of the ditches and drains by which the pump is sur- 
rounded." No wonder that the cholera found here a genial 
haunt for its ravages. 

XXV. 

BEFORE leaving Mr. Kay, from whose valuable work I 
have so often quoted proofs of the truth and accuracy of 
my otherwise incredible declarations, I add two citations. The 
first says : " I have, lying under my hand, accounts precisely 
similar to those I have given of London, of the back streets 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, Durham, 
York, Lancaster, Carlisle, Stafford, Nottingham, Cambridge, 
Ely, Norwich, and of many other towns in all parts of England 
and Wales ; but want of space prevents me publishing more 
than the few extracts which I have given." 

In view of all this he naturally reaches the following con- 
clusions : " The only way by which we can hope to reform the 
habits and character of the poor, who live in the back streets 
and alleys of our towns, is, to snatch their children from the 
horrible influences of such a life as most of them now lead ; 
and to endeavor, by means of good teachers and good schools, 
to keep them out of the streets during their younger years ; 
to give them good principles, good habits and useful know- 
ledge ; to make them desire to escape from their present social 
degradation ; to enable them to act wisely and prudently ; and 
to stimulate them to improve their own social condition. Be- 
fore we can hope to civilize the poor of our back streets and 
alleys, we must teach them to become dissatisfied with their 
present miserable condition. But so long as the greatest num- 
ber of the children of the town poor are left, as at present, dur- 
ing the most susceptible period of their lives, to spend their 
days in such foul and degrading scenes as now surround the 
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majority of tliem from morning to night, so long will our 
criminal calendars continue to increase, so long will the char- 
acter of our poorer classes continue to degenerate, and so long 
will our towns remain hotbeds of vice and of misery. 

" If our poor were educated, as the German town poor are, 
they would not be able to endure such a life as they now lead. 
It would become as intolerable to them as it would be to the 
richer and better educated classes of society. 

** Educate the habits of the poor, and the poor will soon find 
out a way to improve their homes. The homes will then aid 
the schools, by surrounding the children, from their earliest 
years, with improving, instead of demoralizing, associations." 

Mr. Kay expresses the hope that his work may, " at least, 
lead some to reflect on the rapid unfolding of the democratic 
tendency of the times, and of the imperative necessity of pro- 
viding beforehand for it. I would ask them to regard Europe, 
where nothing at all similar to our social condition es:ists, and 
to ask themselves, why it is that Prussia, Germany, France, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and even 
Austria, have judged it absolutely necessary to consider this 
great question so seriously ; and then I would beg them to 
turn their gaze on our own land, and to ask themselves whe- 
ther it can be really true, that, with our social symptoms, we 
are really so miserably provided with educational means as the 
reports of government would have us believe? Alas! it is 
only too true. Here, with our vast accumulated masses ; with 
a population increasing by 1,000 per diem ; with an expendi- 
ture on abject pauperism, which, in these days of our prosperity, 
amounts to £5,000,000 per annum ; with a terrible deficiency 
in the numbers of our churches and of our clergy ; with the 
most demoralizing publications spread through the cottages of 
our operatives ; with democratic ideas of the wildest kinds, 
and a knowledge of the power of union daily gaining ground 
among them — here, too, where the poor have no stake whatever 
in the country ; where there are no small properties ; where 
the most frightful discrepancy exists between the richer and 

26 
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the poorer classes ; where the poor fancy they have nothing to 
lose and everything to gain from a revolution ; here, too, where 
we are stimulating the rapid increase of our population by 
extending and steadying the base of our commercial greatness ; 
where the majority of the operatives have no religion ; where 
the national religion is one utterly unfitted to attract an un- 
educated people ; where our very freedom is in danger, unless 
the people are taught to use and not to abuse it ; and here, too, 
where the aristocracy is richer and more powerful than that 
of any other country in the world, the poor are more depressed, 
more pauperized, more numerous in comparison to the other 
classes, more irreligious, and very much worse educated than 
the poor of any other European nation, solely excepting Eussia, 
Turkey, South Italy, Portugal and Spain." 

We fully agree with the philanthropic writer, that such 
a state of thing's cannot long continue. 



XXVI. 

OFTEN in the course of these delineations of the life of the 
poor in the agricultural districts and the large towns, I 
have stated that no substantial, radical change has yet been 
made to ameliorate the condition of the masses of the peo]51e. 
To well-informed readers on this subject, further confirmation 
is unnecessary. But I quote a short article which appeared in 
the London Pod^ Sept. 30, 1863, on ^^ the lamentable condition 
of the worhing classes as exposed hy the cotton famine, ^^ which 
shows that the masses are still sinking into a more hopeless 
condition, than during preceding years. 

"Our attention is attracted to this subject by the address delivered at the Social Science 
Congres3,on Wednesday,by Mr. E. Chadwick, the President of the Department of Economy and 
Trade. In ordinary cases of manufacturing distress, the result of over production, the natural 
consequence is a great fall in the price of the goods with which the markets of the country and 
the world have been glutted. But although there had been a long period of over production 
of cotton goods prior to the commencement of the American blockade and the suspension of 
our supplies of cotton, this effect was obviated by the fact that we were likely to be cut off 
from the raw material for an indefinite period, so that prices began to rise instead of to fall. 
Had not the American war intervened, there would no doubt have been a period of distress in 
the cotton districts, arising from the great over production of the preceding years — a degree of 
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distress, indeed, only to be surpassed by what actually followed from the dearth of cotton; but 
In that case prices would have experienced a very great depression. As it was, the calamity 
was attended with a twofold evil effect, so far as the consumer was concerned. The cotton op- 
eratives were deprived of worlc and wages, and consequently had, in a great measure, to rely 
on the benevolence of the country for their means of subsistence, while the working classes 
were cut oflf from what, according to their sex, had previously constituted a great portion, or 
the whole, of their clothing. 

" We find Mr. Chadwick complaining that the development of our manufactures has 

come upon the country too fast.. Work people have been enlisted, or rather pressed, from the 
rural districts all over the country, and massed iogetJier by millions in the large townswhere 
the cotton manufacture is concentrated, without any moral or intellectual preparation on the 
one side, or any sanitary or physical preparation for their reception on the other. They have 
been huddled together in cellars and garrets. Children's wages have been so high thai it was 
thought "useless extravagance to send them to school. Hence the working population grew up 
without knowing or learning anything, except the special branch of their own trade to which 
they were restricted. ITot that this state of things is worse than what exists in the agricul- 
tural districts, as other papers read at the Congress sufficiently prove : still one abuse does not 
diminish another. The same thing is to be found in all countries. The remedy for this is the 
sort of plain, useful education which is adapted to make its recipient more of a man and less 
of a machine, and to be able at a pinch to turn his hand to anything without feeling lost if 
shifted from the special department of the work in which he has been employed. The old- 
fashioned apprentice system, under which the best years of life were devoted to what was vir- 
tual slavery^ has much to answer for in making men into machines as useless out of their own 
. special groove as a railway locomotive launched into the sea. During the late distress, when 
the workpeople were put into the schools opened for them, it was found that seventy-five per 
cent, could not read, whence we may infer now many could write. As to arithmetic, that was 
among the most hidden of all mysteries. Of the females, eighty per cent, could not sew ; they 
began by pressing the needle against the table to push it through their work. Mothers, who 
had never handled a needle, were seen attempting to make clothes for their sixth child. In 
short, an utter absence of the most elementary rudiments of education was the rule ; knowledge 
of a^y sort, out of their special branch of trade, the exception. The proper remedy for this 
lamentable ignorance lies on the surface." 



'O' 



XXVII. 
"pUM, THE ALL-BLIGHTING CURSE OF THE POOR OF BRITAIN I 

XV William Halsted, Esq. of Trenton, New Jersey, in one of 
the earliest and most powerful legal arguments on the rights 
and the duty of the Legislature to prohibit the trafiSc in intoxi- 
cating drinks, delivered before the Assembly of the most learned 
and eminent men of his State, so rich in the genius arid culture 
of its sons, said, February 26, 1835 : " For myself, sir, I believe 
the sale of ardent spirits to be both morally and politically 
wrong ; and, therefore, that the sale of it ought to be prohibited 
altogether. Legislators expend large sums to build jails, and 
state prisons, and penitentiaries, to confine vagabonds, rogues 
and criminals, and yet they authorize tlie taverns and grog- 
shops which supply more than two-thirds of the tenants of these 
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receptacles of crime. They make laws to punish thieves and 
murderers, and yet they license the traffic that produces them. 
They enact severe statutes to prevent the introduction of dis- 
ease and pestilence from abroad, and they license persons to 
sell the poison which creates disease and pestilence at home. 

The power of the Legislature to prohibit absolutely 

the sale, rests upon the hroadest and deepest foundations of m>oral 
justice as well as of political economy. It rests upon the broad 
principle of self-preservation ^ upon the same foundation on which 
the whole criminal code is based. If the Legislature have the 
right to punish offenses after they are committed, they surely 
have the right to prevent their commission.''^ 

The Westminster Meview^ in asserting the full right of the 
supreme legislative power of any nation to arrest and sup- 
press all crimes and evil doing, says : "The sale of alcoholic 
liquors exposes vast numbers to the worst dangers. The 
traffic can be prevented by law, for it has been. It is not 
only clearly within the prerogative of legislation to prohibit 
the promiscuous sale of ardent spirits, but it is the absolute 
duty of legislators to prevent it, as much as the sale of any 
other poison. The power of a government to punish crime 
implies the right of the government to prevent it." 

XXYIII. 

WE are compelled now to gaze on the most frightful and 
disheartening phase of the social life of the British 
people. Nothing like full justice can be done to the subject with- 
out devoting to it far greater space than it is possible to give in 
this work. But its magnitude is so vast, and its ramifications 
so extended, they must be analyzed and traced, at least in some 
of their chief outlines, in order to gain even a faint conception 
of the moral and social condition of the population of Great 
Britain. I shall, therefore, with what brevity I can, pass over 
the field, chiefly with the view of showing what the conse- 
quences of the use of alcoholic drinks are on the laboring 
classes. By the term Rum^ I mean all distilled and fermented 
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liquors ; for, in a greater or less proportion, they all contain 
alcohol, and prove injurious just in proportion to the quantity 
contained and the extent to which they are drugged. 

The statistics are stupendous and appalling. 

But when we state that one-third of the British revenue is 
derived from the importation, manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors — as appears from official returns — we get but a faint 
idea of the consumption of poisonous drinks ; nor are there 
any statistics to show the extent of the consequences of this 
enormous consumption upon individuals or the national wel- 
fare. The celebrated Parliamentary Report on Drunkenness, 
founded upon a most elaborate examination of witnesses by 
the National Committee, of whom the late Mr. Buckingham, 
M. P. for Sheffield, was chairman, thus speaks : " The conse- 
quences of the vice of intoxication are so many and so fearful, 
that it is difficult to enumerate even an outline of them ; and 
to pursue them in all their melancholy details would require a 
huge volume." 

The following are only a few of the evils directly spring- 
ing from this source : To individuals — " Destruction to health ; 
disease in every form and shape ; premature decrepitude in the 
old ; stunted growth, and general debility and decay in the 
young ; loss of life by paroxysms, apoplexies, drownings, burn- 
ings, and accidents of various kinds ; delirium tremens, para- 
lysis, idiotcy, madness and violent death ; destruction of mental 
capacity and vigor, and extinction of aptitude for learning, as 
well as desire for practicing, any useful art or industrial occu- 
pation ; irritation of all the worst passions of the heart ; ex- 
tinction of all moral and religious principle ; disregard of 
truth ; indifference to education j violation of chastity, and 
insensibility to shame." 

To national welfare : " Tlw destruction of grain converted hy 
distillation into poison ; the highest medical authorities exam- 
ined before your Committee being uniform in their testimony, 
that ardent spirits are absolutely poisonous to the human con- 
stitution — so that an inunense amount of food is destroyed in 
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such a manner as to injure greatly the agricultural producers 
themselves ; for whose grain, but for this perverted use of it, 
there would be more than twice the present demand. The loss 
of jproduciive labor in every department of occupation, to the 
extent of, at least, one day in six throughout the kingdom, as 
testified by witnesses engaged in various manufacturing occu- 
pations, by which the wealth of the country is retarded or sup- 
pressed to the extent of one million out of every six produced, 
to say nothing of the constant derangement, imperfection and 
destruction in every industrial process, occasioned by intemper- 
ance and consequent unskillfulness and neglect of those affected 
by intoxication, producing great injury in our domestic and 
foreign trade. The extensive loss of projjerty at sea^from sh?p- 
wrecks^ foundering, fires and innumerable other accidents, which, 
according to the evidence of the most experienced shipowners 
and nautical men, are clearly traceable to drunkenness. The 
comparative inefficiency of the army and navy^ in each of which 
intemperance is the cankerworm that eats away its strength and 
its discipline to the very core ; it being proved that one-sixth of 
the effective strength of the navy, and a 7nuch greater proportion 
of the army, is as much destroyed by intoxicating drinks as if the 
men were slain in battle ; and that the greatest number of acci- 
dents, seven-eighths of the sickness, invalidings, and discharges 
for incapacity, and nine-tenths of all the acts of insubordination, 
and the fearful punishments and executions to which these give 
rise, are to be ascribed to drunkenness alone. The increase of 
pauperism, divested of that sense of shame which would dis- 
dain to receive relief while honest industry could secure the 
humblest independence, and associated with a recklessness of 
all obligations, domestic or social, which has converted the 
pauper from a grateful receiver of aid under avoidable calam- 
ity, to an idle and disorderly clamorer for the i^ight of being 
sustained by the industry of others, or a profligate and licen- 
tious parent of illegitimate offspring. The spread of crime in 
every form, from theft, fraud and prostitution in the young, to 
burnings, robberies and more hardened offences in the old, by 
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which the jails and prisons, the hulks and convict transports, 
are filled with inmates, and an enormous mass of human beings 
are transformed into excrescences of corruption and weakness. 
The retardation of all imjprovement^ inventive or industrial, 
civil or political, moral or religious. So that the mere pecu- 
niary loss to the nation from the several causes already enu- 
merated, may be fairly estimated at a little short of fifty mil- 
lions pounds sterling per annum^^ — $250,000,000. 



XXIX. 

THIS Report was made in 1834 ; but last year Dr. Frederick 
Richard Lee's Prize Essay for the Legislative Prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, the very best authority on this subject ex- 
tant, says : " Thirty years have elapsed since this deliberate 
conviction was enrolled upon the records of the British Parlia- 
ment, and yet, notwithstanding the boasted march of improve- 
ment, the progress of education, the spread of knowledge, and 
above all, the specific efi'orts to combat this vice of intemper- 
ance by moral appeal, every word of that report remains 

LITERALLY TRUE." 

The immense amount of testimony on this subject which has 
been brought out in England during the last few years, has 
gone to prove that the increase in the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors,in the production of degradation and crime, has far ex- 
ceeded that of any other period in British history. There is 
no country in which so much fermented liquor is drunk, or 
where it has produced such dreadful results. For a very long 
time in Great Britain, as in this country, it was advocated and 
believed, that most, if not nearly all, the evil of alcohol sprang 
from the use of distilled liquors, little importance being 
attached to the universal consumption of ale, and other 
fermented drinks. G-radually this delusion is passing away. 
Mr. Charles Buckstone, the great brewer, says : " It would not 
be too much to say, that if all drinking of fermented liquors 
could be done away, crime of every kind would fall to a fourth 
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of its present amount, and the whole tone of moral feeling in 
the lower orders might be indefinitely raised. Not only does 
this vice produce all kinds of want and mischief, but it has a 
negative ejBPect of great importance. It is the mightiest of all 
the forces that clog the progress of good. It is in vain that 
every engine is set to work that philanthropy can devise, when 
those whom we seek to benefit are habitually tampering with 
their faculties of reason and will, soaking their brains with 
beer, or inflaming them with ardent spirits. The struggle of 
the school, the library and the church, all united against the 
beer house and the gin palace, is but one development of tho 
war between heaven and hell. It is, in short, intoxication that 
fills our jails ; it is intoxication that fills our lunatic asylums ; 
it is intoxication that fills our workhouses with poor. Were 
it not for this one cause, pauperism would be nearly extinguished 
in England." 

XXX. 

FKOM the vast mountain of perfectly authenticated facts 
contained in Dr. Lee's great book, we open a few of his 
glimpses into what he so well calls this " wilderness of horrors.'' 
We glance at the following fruits of darkness, which stand out 
distinctly from the shadowed back ground : 

" Drunkenness in its various degrees. 

" Poverty, Beggary, Pauperism. 

" Ignorance, with its brutality and vice. 

"Prostitution and its concomitants. 

"Accidents, and Disease especially. 

"Idiotcy and Madness. 

" Offences and Crimes." 

To these causes as the adversaries of civilization, the writer 
accounts for its slow progress in attempted conquests over bar- 
barism throughout the British dominions ; hut far morepartiG- 
ularly at home. As to the cost of the drinking system, nothing 
as yet has compared with its moral mischiefs, its power to des- 
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troy the great ends of life, to mar human happiness and curse 
the race ; and he supposes that if prohibitory laws were con- 
structed to stop only three-fourths of the present drinking, the 
direct annual national gain and saving would be one hundred 
million pounds sterling ; a sum as great as was spent in seven 
years upon all the railways in the kingdom, in the very hey-day 
of railway projects from 1841 to 1847, inclusive — a sum so vast, 
that if saved annually for seven years^ would blot out the national 
debt. If the diversion of such an amount of capital from ordi- 
nary channels, to the construction of railways, brought on so 
dreadful a financial crisis in England, who can realize the pro- 
digious impulse to trade and commerce, to industry and art, to 
education and hopeful progress, that would follow the reform 
for which he pleads. He says, the history of the world could 
not supply its precedent, of parallel. The demand for labor 
would everywhere rise, and wages and profits relatively in- 
crease ; food would become cheaper, because more plentiful ; 
agriculture and trade in every department would flourish, and 
taxes greatly be reduced. Withal, nobody would suffer, save 
those who, under the present system, live upon the sufferings 
and the sins of others. 

He continues : " The first consequence of the traffic amenable 
to law is drunkenness, or disorderly conduct arising from ini- 
tial drunkenness, since neither law nor philosophy, nor logic,can 
discover any distinct definable line of demarcation. All that 
can be said with precision is, that he who gives his customer in- 
toxicating drink prepares him for drunkenness, which is some 
indefinable farther stage on the same road ; in all of which 
stages it exposes either the drinker, or his family, or his neigh- 
bor, to harm." 

XXXI. 

DR. LEE inquires to what extent this vice prevails. He 
says : " More or less in all classes, and in every rank, in the 
Three Kingdoms. Among literary men, we have in our time 
known many examples. Several of the very first writers 
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of the day are, or have been, victims of alcoholic or mor- 
phinic excitement. The past generation reveals a terrible cat- 
alogue — Porson, Byron, Hazlitt, Campbell, Coleridge, Lamb, 
Jeffries, Wilson, Hook, Hogg, Scott, Thorn, Carlton, Maginn, 
Talfourd, Jerrold,and many others. At the Universities, both 
of Britain and Ireland, drinking and its kindred vices of dissi- 
pation and gambling are notoriously common," 

Of the Christian church, he thus speaks of the ravages of this 
insidious foe : " We have known not one minister, but scores, 
ruined by the syren alcohol." In the high ranks and circles 
which he names : " These things are very much hushed up ; the 
convenient cab conveys the genteel inebriate to his home, or if 
there, the servants lead him quietly to bed, and thus the public 
do not even hear of these cases ; but now and then, when the 
curtain is withdrawn, what a revelation of interior life there 
is ! Literary writers often talk of the vast sobriety of certain 
classes. It is itself a proof of a wide-spread love of drink 
when we find men of station, and the conductors of the public 
press, wickedly endeavoring by every sophistical art, and by 
one-sided statistics, to lessen the odium which attaches to the 
vice of drunkenness itself, and to hide its real extent They ap- 
pear to express themselves under the feeling of the necessity of 
self- justification, which alone accounts for the scornful language 
they shower upon those social reformers who lament the evil, 
and seek its cure." 

It is safe to say, that both in England and in the United 
States, the rule among literary men, statesmen and legislators, 
is intemperance and not abstinence. 

- The prevalence of drunkenness among ladies in the highest 
class, is only partially known. In April, 1863, Mrs. Wight- 
man, in her letters to the Bishop of Litchfield, says : " Ladies 
and gentlemen in different parts of the kingdom have appealed 
to me for help on the part of themselves, or those dear to them. 
These instances of drunkenness have come to my knowledge 
from the educated classes of society ; facts which I would not 
have believed, unless coming from the parties themselves." 
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Dr. Lee states, that lie can name one of tbe cathedral cities in 
the North of England, where, of the last twelve surgeons and 
physicians who have died, not two were sober men, and it is 
equally certain that the lives of half even of these were confes- 
sedly cut short, by intemperate habits. " The certificates of 
death assign only the approximate causes of death — the disease 
of which they died is recorded as congestion, erysipelas, apo- 
plexy, paralysis, etc. — ^but what was the cause of that cause ? 
Mostly habits of free drinking. A physician observed to a 
friend of ours the other day, that a large majority of the country 
practitioners come to their death through intemperance ; and 
an eminent London physician had told him that, when sum- 
moned into the country for consultation, he very frequently 
found some error in treatment had been committed, in conse- 
quence of the vinous obfuscation of the medical attendant; but he 
could rarely recommend a change, since in most cases a change 
would have made no difference! Summing up the returns 
of Assurance Societies, and of the Registrar- General conjointly, 
excluding altogether the excess of mortality just indicated, o?ie 
out of nineteen of the adult male population ^between the ages of 
thirty and sixty ^ dies of drinhing.''^ What was the carnage of 
the Crimea, compared with this perpetual slaughter ! 

XXXII. 

THE amount of ruin wrought by drinking among the educated 
classes is infinitely greater than the pro-rata of their num- 
bers. The indulgences of clergymen of all ranks, of literary, 
scientific and public men, and of large proprietors of manufac- 
tories, spread a fearful influence over the middle, and above all 
the laboring classes. Drunkards in the upper ranks of society 
flatter themselves that their drinking vices can be concealed 
from the multitude. This is true of all drinkers, but especially 
of the educated classes ; but for the drunkard to conceal 
his habit is a sheer impossibility ; like murder, drunkenness 
will out. I have known throughout the Three Kingdoms, as 
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well as in the United States, of multitudes of instances among 
moral teachers, where the knowledge of this vice paralyzed all 
their influence ; while temperance can never be expected to 
prevail, and never does, among any large body of mechanics, 
or other laborers, where their masters, bosses and proprietors, 
are drinking men. Thus one literary man corrupts a wide 
circle swayed by the wand of his genius ; one priest poisons 
the poor of his congregation, and proprietors and capitalists 
spread ruin among the families of their employees. 

In descending from these small classes to the bulk of the 
people — to the nation in fact, for whose elevation in social life 
the laws should be made and all efforts should be put forth — 
Dr. Lee examines into " intemperance among our tradesmen, 
mechanics, craftsmen ; our yeomanry and peasantry, once our 
Country's pride — all that mass technically entitled the lower 
classes. We can speak for the habits of one large town, and 
one of the most moral in the kingdom. You may go into the 
houses of the neighborhood, into the shops and houses of the 
tradesmen, and from 8 to 12 o'clock you would find a room, 
sometimes two, crowded with these men, debating local or a:en- 
eral politics, discussing current events, or private character, but 
invariably drinking spirits ; and the great majority go home, 
not certainly before 12 o'clock, ' half sea's over,' or the worse 
for liquor. Wc could go through the history of dozens of sucli 
individuals personally known to us, and show the effects of this 
system in the neglect of domestic life, in the lowering of the 
moral tone, and in the sure generation of a craving for the 
drink itself, in injured health, in tainted character, in inatten- 
tion to business ; often in bankruptcy, and in some instances, in 
the climax of suicide." 

XXXIII. 

THE London Dmly News^m a leader on drunkenness, states : 
"We have in our eye one small country town where there 
are schools, a college, a mechanic's institute, and a temperance 
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society, but where in seven years there have died five inn or 
public-house keepers, ^yq or six shopkeepers, or master work- 
men, and artisans and laborers in proportion ; and such broad 
hints abound over the whole country,''^ Dr. Lee says : " There 
were handed in to a recent Parliamentary committee, the statis- 
tics of drunkenness in various towns, which proved that it is 
certain that two millions of persons are constantly suffering 
from poliGe-reGogn-ized drunkenness alone, not to speak of pri- 
vate drinking, which is four times as great and ten times as 
bad in its effects on domestic life ! " 

In different parts of the Three Kingdoms, of recent canvasses 
for Sabbath-closing of drinking houses, or for total prohibi- 
tion, Dr. Yerner White states, that out of 15,721 forms, col- 
lected from the houses at Islington, Liverpool, 11,611 were for 
total closing. Those that received the canvassers most favor- 
ably, who signed most readily, are the working classes. The 
wives of the mechanics and laborers are almost unanimous,and 
most are enthusiastic. 

Among hundreds of witnesses examined by the Parliamentary 
Commission of 1854, Sir Peter Fairbanks, the experienced 
Leeds machinist, says of his own workmen on pay-day : " Out 
of one hundred men, all of whom would probably have taken 
their quaint of porter or ale, a third will go home in a state of 
drunkenness — drunkenness to a state of imbecility." Numer- 
ous witnesses prove that there prevails about the same state 
of things in every manufacturing town in England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. 

Counsellor James Grey, Chairman of the Edinburgh Parochial 
Board, says, that at least two-thirds of the enrolled paupers and 
those who receive occasional relief are brought to poverty by 
their own intemperance. It is more difficult, he says, to as- 
certain who are reduced to that condition by the drunkenness 
of relatives ; but I know that upwards of one hundred orphans 
are ilow provided for by the parish, whose parents brought 
themselves to a premature grave by dissipation ; and a still 
greater number of children have been removed from the custody 
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and poisonous influences of their parents, to the country, where 
they are provided for and educated by the Board. 

Among the endless Reports of committees who have taken tes- 
timony, from thousands of Parochial Boards and of Officers of 
Unions, and of all sorts of poor-houses throughout the Three 
Kingdoms, it will not be disputed that three-quarters of all the 
pauper millions, men and women, and a still larger proportion 
of widows and orphans left by intemperate men, husbands and 
fathers, were brought to their destruction by Rum. 

The Rev. G-. Holt, chaplain to the Birmingham workhouses, 
testifies, that from his own experience he is fully convinced of 
the accuracy of a statement made by the late Governor, that of 
every one hundred persons admitted, ninety-nine were reduced 
to this state of humiliation and dependence through rum. In 
speaking of mendicity, a vast evil which flows from the traffic 
in rum, first creating the necessity which compels the victims to 
beg, and then fosters the spirit of beggary, he says : " Observa- 
tions made at thoroughfares leading into thirteen towns, ranging 
from Nottingham to Dover, show that in one Autumn day, 783 
mendicants entered these towns. In two-thirds of the cities 
and towns of Britain, while these vagrants were passing 
through, others in equal numbers were also subsisting on the 
alms-giving of others. Multiplying these 783 by 2, and then 
by 300 begging days, then by all the cities and towns in the 
empire, and how frightful will it appear ! As to the revenue 
of these mendicants, it was found that the average receipts were 
four and sixpence per day, besides broken victuals and clothes. 
Often the head of the vagrant family staid in the public house 
to enjoy himself socially, while his four or five children ranged 
the town, when the day happened to be a good one, and his sup- 
per was enriched by an extra pint or two of beer. Begging, it 
would seem, is the next profitable profession to thieving, since 
a begging family will on an average extort £80 per annum 
from the public. There are then in the very midst of us various 
wandering tribes —not lessening, but increasing — tribes who 
live in profligacy and intemperance and have a language, man- 
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ners and customs of tlieir own. This population has its signs 
and freemasonry, its halting-places and public houses, and is 
engaged six days in extricating, by cajolery or dispossession, 
not less annually, than one million, five hundred thousand 
pounds out of the pockets of the public. They must pick up a 
deal of property besides, and prepare many young persons for 
stepping over this border line of beggary, into the adjacent ter- 
ritory of crime." 

XXXIY. 

THE Edinhurgh Review (October 1, 1851,) treating of the for- 
lorn and neglected juvenile criminal who has been taught to 
regard crime as a misfortune only, and punishment as bad luck, 
puts in a claim for protection and sympathy : " Has society no 
share in the condemnation and guilt of this soul ? Has the 
law — so prompt in punishing the child, but which leaves un- 
challenged the drunken and vicious cruel parent by whom the 
child was forced into the gulf of crime — ^nothing to answer 
for ? Are not the authorities — who have con^tentedly allowed 
such haunts of infamy as he was bred in to continue in the 
very heart of our great towns, and whose indifference to the 
moral circumstance of the laboring poor has fostered these 
nurseries and schools of crime — part authors and abettors of 
the boy^s depravity ? Such questions open a fearful account 
with society 1" 

Sir Archibald Alison says of the Records of the Glasgow 
Refuge : " These highly curious annals of crime show, in the 
clearest manner, the fatal influence of the drinking of whisky 
upon the lowest classes. Upwards of two-thirds of all the 
boys (234) have been precipitated into crime through the habits 
of intoxication of one or both parents. The boys all state, 
that, till they were taken into the House of Refuge, they lived 
two-thirds of their time in the low public houses in the centre 
of Glasgow, and that their enjoyments there — for they were 
all under the age of puberty — were drinking, smoking and 
swearing." 
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" There are in England alone," Dr. Lee says, " as many as 
17,000 juvenile offenders. This is but the incipient disease — 
for the vicious boy is but the father of dangerous inenP 
Dickens finely says : " There is not one of these — not one — 
but sows a harvest that mankind must reap. From every seed 
of evil in this boy, a field of ruin is grown that shall be gath- 
ered in, and garnered up, and sown again in many places in 
the world, until regions are overspread with wickedness enough 
to raise the waters of another Deluge." 

No wonder that hundreds of clergymen, of all denominations, 
and teachers and directors of parish schools, agree that, as 
long as distilled and fermented liquors are everywhere licensed 
and sold, it is a heartless and discouraging task to attempt to 
impart education, or improve the morals of the lower classes. 

XXXV. 

AFTER showing, from various testimony, that the sin of 
prostitution is mainly caused by beer-houses, wine-vaults, 
public houses, saloons and casinos, now multiplied throughout 
the land, being all hot-beds of licentiousness and seminaries of 
seduction. Dr. Lee says : " Well might Mr. Kay, the traveling 
Batchelor of the University of Cambridge, remark, after a 
comparison of England with the Continent, ' We have often, 
and I concede with great reason, cried shame upon France for 
granting licenses to the brothels of her towns f but, by our 
present system of licensing beer-houses, we are, in reality, giv- 
ing the sanction of laws to, and encouraging the establish- 
ment of, the worst possible species of brothels for the demora- 
lization of the poorer classes of society.' " 

The Prison Reports, and the testimony of the Poor-Law 

* It is impossible to distinguish the two distinct parts of tlTe continental sys- 
tem as concerns this matter of licenses. The first system totally prohibits the 
•public trade of prostitution ; the second is the licensing of certain parties 
(banished to a district by themselves) to secure surveillance over them, and the 
power of medical examination, as a proteclion to the innocent, not as an encour- 
agement to the vicious. 
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Commissioners^ Reports, show the presence of abandoned 
women in the ale-shops and gin palaces throughout England ; 
and it has been demonstrated, over and over again, that of the 
criminal-rolls of the Three Kingdoms, by far the major part 
is filled up by the black and bloody record of Rum. 

The brief record I have given above affords abundant justi- 
fication for that strong statement ^in a recent number of the 
Westminster Review : " Drunkenness is the curse of England — 
a curse so great, that it far eclipses every other calamity under 
which we suffer. It is impossible to exaggerate the evils of 
drunkenness. It is more wasting in its ravages, more terrible 
in its results, more untiring in its destruction, than either 
famine, pestilence or war. They have their seasons of repose ; 
but this gives no respite, for its dread machinery works night 
and day, and multiplies with each succeeding age." 

There is but one remedy for this all-pervading evil — pro- 
hibitory LEGISLATION by PARLIAMENT. Vast as were the evils 
of the Corn Laws in their direct production of famine, the 
evils of Rum are inconceivably greater. Hunger, from insuffi- 
cient or innutritious food, was proved to be everywhere among 
the laboring classes a producing cause of drunkenness, for 
hunger and trouble drive men and women to drink quicker 
than all other causes combined. It may seem almost a hope- 
less task, to reach the conscience and the judgment of the 
British Parliament far enough to sweep away the protection 
given to the manufacture and the sale of alcoholic drinks. 
The Corn Laws were swept away in a single day ; but since 
all power rests in the Imperial Parliament, to that Parliament 
the Reformers have gone, and, under their now efficient organi- 
zation, the British Temperance Alliance have directed their 
mightiest efforts. There are two great interests, however, to 
be overcome irt effecting this reform ; while only one obstacle 
lay between the Reformers and the Corn Laws. The first is the 
enormous revenue which the British government derives from 
its excise duty on alcoholic liquors. It is well known that it 
is the poorest economy for the empire to raise its revenue at 
27 
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the expense of the lives, tlie morals, the health and the produc- 
tive power of its people. Every pound which goes into the 
English revenue from excise or license on liquors, costs the 
British people more than fifty times the same taxation in any 
other shape. If Mr. Bright could have the framing of a new 
revenue bill, in which a great radical reform should be made 
by legislation in this respect, the burden even of the national 
debt itself would weigh like a feather in the scale against the 
terrific curse which now rests upon the Empire. 

But the second, and most formidable obstacle to overcome, 
is the vast interest of capital at stake in the manufacture. I 
have proved, from unquestionable testimony, that the Three 
Kingdoms pay for alcoholic liquors upwards of five hundred 
millions of dollars a year, embracing but a few of the incal- 
culable evils which accompany their use. 



XXXVI. 

I HAVE shown how utterly impossible it is for the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to make headway against such awful odds. 
I have proved that England can lay no fair claim to the pos- 
session of anything worthy the name of civilization for the 
masses of her people — that no legislation for relieving dis- 
tress can ever make up for the terrible deficit ; and I have, 
moreover, proved that, so far from the main current of deterio- 
ration in the condition of the British people having been 
arrested, it is, on the whole, gaining momentum every year ; 
and this it will continue to do until the whole system of tyr- 
anny and crime which makes up the British government shall 
be substantially reformed, or suddenly overwhelmed, like 
American slavery, in the wreck of a mighty revolution. 

English statesmen ought to learn something from our own 
history ; something from the history of other nations. The 
first grand lesson is, that when evils are left so long that no 
judicious or gradual remedy can be applied, they have to cure 
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themselves, as the pent up forces of nature find relief in the 
fires of volcanoes and the tread of earthquakes. 

The Reform party in England mean a temperance reform, as 
one of the chief objects which they are trying to accomplish. 
They will bring this reform about, if achieved at all, in pre- 
cisely the same manner — ^in fact, in the only way in which any 
reform in England can l)e wrought which depends upon the 
action of the National Legislature. To that Parliament they 
are going ; there they have appealed their cause. If the de- 
mands they make are not conceded, they will go back to the 
people, and call for a New Reform Bill, which will, by doub- 
ling the number of electors, revolutionize the representation in 
Parliament, and overwhelming majorities be secured, not only 
for these concessions which might now be gracefully and safely 
granted, but the longer their prayer is denied, the broader 
will be the claims they will clamor for ; and when they are 
conceded, it will be at a terrible expense to the privileged 
classes, who have so long stood between the British people and 
the rights with which men are clothed by their Creator. In 
this case, as in all others, then, we may safely repeat, that the 
hopes of England in the future all centre upon the Reformers. 
Without their exertions the Empire will be dismembered. Its 
parts will lose their cohesion, and their hold will be broken 
up ; not as Rome became dissevered by her distant colonies 
lapsing into independence, but by a bloody and terrible revolu- 
tion, which will turn millions of enraged, ignorant, savage 
men, driven to madness by their wrongs and sufferings, to 
exhaust all their force and fury upon the aristocracy and the 
privileged classes. 
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Clive walked between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with rubies 
and diamonds, and was at liberty to help himself. 

^fr nt Is Snf ^ W 

Giving up to English rapacity a helpless and timid race, who knew not 
where lay the Island which sent forth their oppressors, and whose com- 
plaints had little chance of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of 
ocean. — Macaulay. 

At present it is only in the East Indies that Slavery exists under 
British rule. There, not only the laborers are slaves, but the great mass 
of the population are serfs, completely under the sway of the East India 
Company, to be ground down by the " land rents " exactions, at its will. 
— O'ConneWs Speech at the World's Convention, 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA, AND THE 

COLONIES. 



I. 

WE now turn our eyes away to far-off India, and her two 
hundred million subjects of England. No survey of the 
British Empire, however brief, can omit some account of the 
origin and growth of the late East India Company, which has 
no parallel in human history, either in the extent of its sway, 
or the magnitude of its crimes. 

Macaulay, who comprehended this subject better than any of 
his countrymen, sweeps the whole field in a few dashes of his 
vigorous pen. In speaking of Lord Clive, the founder of the 
British Empire in India, he says : " His matchless genius in 
war and in policy gave to England the magnificent inheritance 
of the house of Tamerlane. On his arrival in India, whither 
he was sent as a clerk, to make a fortune or die of a fever, he 
found a trading company, possessing only a few acres for pur- 
poses of commerce, which in less than a hundred years spread 
its empire from Cape Comorin to the Eternal Snow of the Hima- 
layas ; compelled Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget their 
mutual feuds in common subjection ; tamed down those wild 
races which had resisted the most powerful of the Moguls ; and 
having united under its laws a hundred millions of subjects, 
carried its victorious arms far to the east of the Burrampooter, 
and far to the west of the Hydaspes ; dictated terms of peace at 
the gates of Ava, and seated its vassal on the throne of Can- 
dahar." Such is the field over which we are to glance. 

II. 

BY virtue of an Act of Parliament, on the 2d of August, 1858, 
the East India Company was abolished : " All the terri- 
tories heretofore under the government of the East India Com- 

(423) 
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pany are vested in the British Queen, and all its powers are to 
be exercised in her name. One of the principal Secretaries of 
State to have all the powers hitherto exercised by the Com- 
pany, or the Board of Control. The military and naval forces 
of the East India Company are to be deemed the forces of the 
Queen ; and all persons holding any office, employment, or 
commission in India, are transferred to be the servants of the 
Crown. All the functions and powers of the Directors and 
Proprietors are to cease, together with the salaries paid, and 
the Board of Control is likewise abolished." This Act strip- 
ped the Company of all its power and importance, with the 
exception that the Directors have the administration of the 
stock of the former East India Company. 

Very little was generally known in England of the opera- 
tions of the East India Company over the vast territory and 
population held under its sway. Only a few men like Dr. 
Bowring, Macaulay, and other statesmen and philanthropists 
who had thoroughly informed themselves on the subject, had 
the faintest conception of the mighty system of fraud, robbery 
and oppression by which nearly 200,000,000 of the Indian 
people were held. But when the mattet was taken hold of in 
earnest, and made the subject of discussion in Parliament and 
in the press, such fearful revelations were made as' excited the 
indignation of all those classes of the British nation that were 
not directly concerned in perpetuating so colossal a system of 
injustice. An Investigating Commission was appointed, and at 
last Parliament was compelled by the irresistible pressure of 
public opinion to refuse a renewal of the charter of the East 
India Company. It was then deprived of its powers which had 
been wielded for two centuries with such merciless despotism. 
The facts brought out were so astounding, that the public con- 
science of the nation was awakened by the spectacle of a struc- 
ture of tyranny and wrong, far exceeding in atrocity and extent 
anything that had ever been known in the history of the human 
race. I shall be able to show to the complete satisfaction of 
my readers, that at no period of history has any system of hu- 
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man suffering and outrage existed worthy to be compared with 
the reign of the East India Company. Side by side with it, 
slavery, as it existed among the elder nations, in Greece, or in 
Rome, loses its magnitude and importance ; while serfdom in 
Russia, or slavery in our Southern States, in Cuba, or the lately 
emancipated British islands, or in Brazil, with all their concen- 
trated wrongs, are not worthy for one instant to be spoken of 
with what we shall find in the East Indies j we should search 
the chronicles of the world in vain for an instance in which a 
civilized or a barbarous power has inflicted so inhuman and 
malignant a despotism upon any one community, not to say 
upon whole classes of nations, embracing a quarter of the whole 
human race. I shall, moreover, show that Parliament took the 
power from the East India Company and transferred it to the 
Crown without reaching any considerable portion of the evils 
of the system, and that to-day that system remains nearly un- 
changed in its principal features, unmitigated in its atrocities, 
and unsubdued in its ferocity upon a prostrate and unoffend- 
ing race. Well might Edmund Burke exclaim, in speaking of 
the British reign in India, " 'Tis an awful thing." 



III. 



ELIZABETH, two hundred and sixty-six years ago, granted 
to a company of London merchants an exclusive right to 
the commerce of India for fifteen years ; and soon after, four 
merchant ships sailed from England to the Molluccas. TBe 
privileges of the Company were successively renewed ; and 
from its first feeble commencement, up to the final abolition of 
its charter, it was steadily extending its power over those im- 
mense regions, until at last it consolidated an empire of one 
million, five hundred thousand square miles in extent, embrac- 
ing nearly two hundred millions of subjects. To trace all the 
steps by which they acquired that immense empire, the strug- 
gles they had to pass through, the intrigues they practised at 
home to preserve their dominion, the unjust advantages they 
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took of other nations, as well as the outrageous tyranny which 
characterized their dealings with the native chiefs and their 
people, would require such a volume of human crime and human 
woe as never yet has been written, and perhaps never will be 
unfolded till the great day of judgment. 

The territory over which the East India Company held sway, 
embraced the vast peninsula of Hindustan, bounded on the 
north by the great chain of Himalaya mountains separating 
India and China, on the east by Burmah, and on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the great river Indus 
and the Indian ocean. The island of Ceylon was also embraced 
in the English possessions. The affairs of the Company were 
administrated by a Court of twenty-four Directors, elected by 
the Company, who chose their own Chairman and Deputy, and 
appointed salaried officers of every description for carrying on 
their immense business. This Court united with the Board of 
Control, chosen from the Ministry of the Crown, in electing 
the Governor-General of Bengal, the Governors of the presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, of the subordinate dependencies, 
the Commander-in-chief and all inferior officers. At each presi- 
dency the Governor was assisted by a council composed of a 
certain number of the senior civil servants of the Company at 
that presidency. 

The most striking feature in the government of the Company 
was the vast military force, by means of which their extensive 
dominion was originally acquired, and subsequently maintained. 
Its composition was more remarkable than that of any other 
army. India then presented, and still does, the spectacle of 
subjection to a foreign yoke through her own troops, paid with 
her own money ; and although mutinies sometimes occurred, 
with frightful scenes to remind their oppressors that a nation 
which binds one end of the chain around its vassals, fastens the 
other around itself, yet until the great Sepoy Rebellion, the 
hold of the East India Company over these innumerable mil- 
lions had not been seriously disputed. 
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IV. 

I'^HE native army attained its greatli strength and discipline 
.. by gradual steps. A few Sepoy battalions were at first 
employed, merely as an appendage to the Company's force, 
while an adjutant, captain and some sergeants were the only 
English officers attached to them. With the skill communi- 
cated by these, and the use of musketry, they easily vanquished 
the irregular troops of the native princes. The native army at 
last comprised above 230,000 infantry and 26,000 cavalry, con- 
stituting one of the best equipped and most efficient standing 
armies in the world, all in a state of perfect discipliae, and 
ready to take the field at a day's notice. The company itself 
had also 8,000 troops levied in Europe^ aided by 20,000 of the 
Queen's regular army. 

The entire population of this vast empire were subjected to 
the most degrading servitude. Slavery in its most odious and 
cruel forms existed, and exists to-day with only slight modifica- 
tions, holding millions in cruel bondage, while tens of millions 
were and are in different forms reduced to a condition of abject 
vassalage, bringing with it innumerable instances of as deep or 
ieeper degradation than has ever attended African slavery in 
any quarter of the globe. 

It is worth our time briefly to consider the means by which 
the Company held, and by which the government still retains 
these numerous vassal States under its control. From the be-^ 
ginning it had been by the same system of conduct, and in the 
same spirit, though on a smaller scale, as was exhibited in the 
suppression of the late Sepoy insurrection. 

The first and most efficient expedient was to quarter in the 
territories of the native princes, with their real or apparent 
consent, troops maintained at their expense. They were under- 
stood to be placed there solely to secure these princes either 
against foreign aggression, or the efforts of domestic rivals, 
without interfering in any shape with the internal government. 
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The presence, however, in the heart of their dominions, of a force 
decidedly superior in discipline and number to their own, re- 
duced the Indian princes of course to absolute obedience. This 
point gained, the next step was to require that instead of money 
payments to the Company, the prince should should cede a por- 
tion of his territory^ the revenues of which were to be applied to 
defray the expenses of these subsidiary troops, which often 
obliged these princes to mortgage their lands, while agree- 
ments to entrust the defence of their borders to the company 
were entered into, and the discontinuance of all political and 
diplomatic intercourse with every other power. The last stage 
of subjection was reached when the prince was required to re- 
sig7i the lohole administration into the hands of his former pro- 
tectors, and to retain the mere pomp and name of royalty — 
stripped of his fortune and liberty. 

True, the first step was often cheerfully acceded to, and some- 
times solicited by the prince when his power was threatened, 
either by foreign or domestic foes. But not long afterwards, 
the yoke began to be painfully felt both by the ruler and his 
people ; and the native sovereigns yielded up their land only 
under the pressure of invincible necessity. Disturbances often 
arose under the grinding oppression of this foreign interference, 
which could be suppressed only by an increase of the military 
forces, which served still further to augment the burdens of the 
subjugated people. 

V. 

AT last, after many hard but unavailing struggles against the 
diplomacy, intrigue, cunning, martial power and skill of the 
British empire, the prince with his people surrendered himself 
to the oppressive rule of his Christian tyrants. This system 
has been practiced so generally, and for such a length of time, 
that at last a great part of the broad and rich lands of India 
have passed from the hands of their lawful proprietors, into 
the hands of selfish and perfidious speculators, who, from the 
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beginning, have gone to India for no other purpose than to 
amass fortunes, by unjust requisitions from the Asiatic people. 

Results the most disastrous have sprung from this policy. 
Millions of the people of India have, in consequence of it, been 
starved to death. Said Dr. Bowring, than whom no man bet- 
ter understood the state of the whole Asiatic world, in a speech 
delivered at a great meeting held in London, in 1840, to re- 
lieve the wrongs of India : " We are called together to con- 
sider the interests of over 150,000,000 of our fellow subjects, 
and no man will feel that a mighty responsibility does not rest 
upon our shoulders. England has long held the sceptre over 
the millions of India ; but what has she ever done for them but 
rob them of their rights ? We boast that we are a civilized, 
religious, an instructed nation ; what of all these blessing have 
we conferred upon India ? The inhabitants of that fine and 
noble country are not to be compared even to the Swiss on 
their bleak and barren mountains. We are a large commercial 
country ; but we have never extended the humanizing and civil- 
izing blessings of commerce to India. This is an agricultural 
nation. What a picture does India present! Possessing 
boundless tracts of land, with every shade of climate fit for the 
best productions of the earth, yet men perishing by the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands from famine, while the store- 
houses of the East India Company are filled with bread, wrung 
from their soil by a standing army ! 

** We have boasted of our religion — I do not mean the form 
and words which too many consider to be the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Have we imparted any of it to the natives of India ? 
No, alas ! we hear much more of the complainings of these poor 
natives, than of their gratitude. We profess to be a well gov- 
erned nation, and well acquainted with the principles of liberty 
which we highly prize ; but we have not given that liberty to 
India. We have not even made Justice accessible to them. 
I see the evidence of all this before me in the persons of tliesc 
men (alluding to the five plenipotentiary commissioners from 
India, who sat on the platform, dressed in the costume of their 
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nation, who had came thousands of miles as suppliants, up to the 
present time unsuccessful suppliants for justice). So far from 
imparting commerce to India, we have ruined that which she 
had before. It is not many years since India supplied almost 
every European nation with cotton cloths ; now, by the im- 
provement in machinery, we supply her with our fabrics." 

VI. 

FAMINE — one famine in India, in 1837, swept off half a mil- 
lion of people. The people had been robbed of the pro- 
duce of their soil to fill the coffers of the East India Company. 
It has been well known for a very long period, that multitudes 
starve to death every year in India, because of the terribly op- 
pressive land tax, which, payable for the most part in the 
products of the soil, takes from them the necessaries of life. No 
mightier evil has been inflicted upon India, and it has grown 
almost entirely out of this system of land robbery. During 
these famines, uncounted multitudes sold themselves and their 
• children into slavery for bread, to prevent their dying \j star- 
vation. Says Mr. Colebrooke in one of his celebrated minutes 
on the subject of East India Slavery (Parliamentary Papers, 
1838, 1839, page 312) : " The government permit parents and 
relatives, in times of scarcity, to sell their children. The num- 
ber of slaves continually diminishing, a demand constantly ex- 
ists for the purchase of them, which is supplied chiefly by pa- 
rents selling their own children in seasons of scarcity and 
famine, or in circumstances of individual and peculiar dis- 
tress." 

Mr. Colebrooke also says, that during one of these seasons 
in the Solapoor, and adjacent districts, parents being unable to 
support them^ either sold or deserted their children, and that 
many of them were seized, carried off and disposed of, to the 
best advantage. 

One of the most distinguished statesmen of Great Britain, 
said to me a few years ago : " I have no doubt that upon in- 
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quiry we should find these appalling evils and calamities, of 
which we hear so much, are to be attributed far more fre- 
quently to the injustice of the East India Company than the 
providence of God. India is the slave of England, sir." Lord 
Brougham, Dr. Bo wring, and other distinguished statesmen, 
assured me, that slavery in the East Indies, in some form or 
other, embraced a vast portion of the entire population in the 
great agricultural districts, while over tens of thousands of 
square miles in these same districts, and in many instances in 
the neighborhood of large cities, those who die every year by 
slow famine are counted by millions, and not by tens of thou- 
sands. No man has ever yet appeared to justify the terrible 
reign which has inflicted, during the last two centuries, such 
unmitigated curses on so enormous a population. 

It makes little towards the justification of Eugland, that im- 
mense revenues are derived from these sources — that colossal 
fortunes are, and have been continually amassed in India, by 
Englishmen who went there only to make them — who grew 
rich, not by the fair and honorable pursuits of commerce or 
agriculture, but whose fortunes were the price of childhood's 
blood and mothers' tears. Any man who has been in England, 
has met every day with those who have spent a-portion of their 
lives in India, and returned with fortunes to which, in the sight 
of God and honest men, they were not justly entitled — far less, 
if possible, than are the absentee landlords of estates in Ireland 
to the revenues that are wrung from a starving peasantry. But 
Americans must always remember that there is more truth than 
poetry in one of Bulwer's sayings, '' We pay hest, first, those 
who destroy us, generals ; second, those who cheat us, poli- 
ticians and quacks ; third, those who amuse us, singers and 
musicians ; but, least and last of all, those who instruct us, or 
do our hard work." This state of things springs legitimately 
from such a system of social relations as divides the few from 
the many. 
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VII. 

* 

THE East India Company, and subsequently the Crown, di- 
rected and not only sanctioned and upheld the Hindu and 
Mohammedan systems of slavery, but justified, and often en- 
forced the enslavement of women, of free and innocent persons, 
with their posterity, all in open violation of Hindu, Mahomme- 
dan and British law ; the unrestricted sale of persons subject to 
their authority, by which the tenderest ties of social life have 
been totally disregarded, and by which a wholesale system of 
kidnapping has been encouraged, with all its attendant horrors. 
They have also sanctioned the free importation of slaves into 
their territories from neighboring states, by which their num- 
ber has been greatly augmented, and protection to the exter- 
nal slave trade encouraged. It is on the authority of Mr. Mac- 
naughten, one of the servants of the late East India Company, 
that thousands are known to be held, are at this moment in a 
state of powerless, though unauthorized bondage. 

A word on the treatment of slaves in the East Indies. Mr. 
Garling, a resident counsellor in Malucca, said : " Before I can 
believe that the slaves are treated humanely, I must cast from 
my mind the remembrance of the cries which I have heard, and 
the mental degradation, the rags, the wretchedness, the bruises, 
the contused eyes, which I have witnessed. I must blot out 
adultery from the calendar of vices, I must disbelieve the nu- 
merous proofs which I have had of obstacles opposed to regular 
marriages, and the general humiliation of females ; I must put 
away every idea of the modes of punishment, of which eye wit- 
nesses have given me account, and the short jacket must no 
longer be deemed a badge of slavery. In addition to the do- 
mestic discipline to which slaves are subjected, we find such pun- 
ishments as the following ordered by the police magistrate : 
'Chimpee, 12 lashes with a ratan, and to work on the roads in 
irons for a period of six weeks, thereafter to be placed at his 
master's disposal ; offence, false accusation.' ' Si Surra, one 
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dozen stripes of the ratan, and to be worked in irons on the 
public roads for one month ; offence, impertinence and idleness/ 
Four sentenced to receive three dozen lashes, and to work on 
the public roads in irons six months ; offence, absconding. ' Sa- 
lip, slave-boy, to receive 18 lashes of a ratan ; offence, running 
away/ ' Tulip, a notoriously bad character, and not having 
yet the wounds healed of the punishment inflicted on him, on 
Monday last, is sentenced to be flogged on the posteriors with 
18 lashes of a ratan ; offence, stealing from his brother. Toby 
is directed to be punished with one and a half dozen lashes ; 
offence, insolence/ " 



VIII. 

PERHAPS, there is- no feature in the whole system so pain- 
ful as the degradation it brings upon women. The Moham- 
medan and Hindu religions always treat women as inferior 
beings — as slaves ; but the Christians of England carried the 
system infinitely further than that. There is no part of the 
world where slavery ever entailed so many, and such constant, 
direful consequences upon females. As a general rule, female 
slaves are kept for the vilest purposes, and always have been, 
by resident Englishmen in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. From a London journal of high rank I quoted a few 
years ago, the following passage : " Such is the character, and 
such at this very time, are the effects of slavery in British In- 
dia, under the various forms of domestic, or field slaves, eunuchs, 
concubines and dancing girls, kept for purposes of prostitu- 
tion, the lawless gains of which go into the hands of their 
masters. Slavery, sustained in its numbers by kidnapping, 
breeding, by home produce, or foreign importations from Abys- 
sinia, Africa, Arabia and other parts of the world, exists to 
an enormous extent in our dominions in the East." 

Said the Duke of Wellington (who never slandered despot- 
ism), in his speech against Earl Grey's appeal for the abolition 
of East India slavery : " Though I entertain no doubt what- 
28 
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ever that slavery does exist in that country — domestic slavery, 
in particular, to a very considerable extent — yet I would be 
careful how I interfered with the matter. I know that in 
the hut of every Mussulman soldier in the Indian army there 
is a female slave (250,000), who accompanies him in all his 
marches ; and I would recommend your lordships to deal 
lightly in the matter, if you wish to retain your sovereignty 
in India." 

There is another matter which seems to be worthy a mo- 
ment's attention. Mr. Ricketts (who certainly ought to have 
known something about this subject) says : " There are 20,000 
adult Anglo-Indians in Bengal alone (an Anglo-Indian is one 
sprung from a European father by a native mother). They 
are said to be very beautiful, which one can easily believe, and 
they are all somewhat educated — 2,000 of them highly. They 
have lately addressed several memorials to the British Parlia- 
ment, painting, in strong colors, the hardships of their situation, 
enjoying neither the privileges of Europeans nor Indians, to 
both of which they consider themselves entitled by blood." 

Some years ago, in a conversation with a gentleman of high 
rank, who had spent a considerable portion of his life in India, 
I was startled by his statements : " I have been long in India, 
and my connection with the Company was such that I had good 
facilities for ascertaining the state of things there. The licen- 
tiousness which prevails among the British servants of the 
Company is shocking in the extreme. Most of them go out 
unmarried ; and such is the social state of India, that it pre- 
sents strong temptations to the young men connected with the 
military, civil and medical professions ; and the great mass of 
them indulge in the most vicious and abandoned habits. While 
marching with the troops, and during their journeys into the 
interior on business, the most brutal outrages are often inflicted 
by them upon Indian girls. I have known not a few instances 
ic which beautiful Hindu and Mohammedan females, impelled 
by hunger, have entered the quarters of the officers to beg for 
food, and who could only get the boon they craved by first 
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yielding themselves to unhallowed passions. There are, in 
India, not less than 100,000 persons, probably, whom we call 
Anglo-Indians, and you have no conception of the extent of 
these evils. It is a damning shame upon Great Britain, that, 
with the power all in her own hands, she should not annihi- 
late this system at once. No army can move in India with- 
out working the destruction of virtue, and the degradation of 
women." 

The Duke of Wellington was not alone in his belief of the 
danger of attempting to break this system up. I have seen 
in Great Britain, and on the Continent, military ofi&cers of 
the highest rank, who would not venture, they assured me, to 
risk their lives one hour by any order whatever that should 
restrain, either the Sepoy troops, or even inferior British officers 
commanding them, in their liberty of universal prostitution. 

While I was Consul at Genoa, a Lieutenant- General, just 
returned from India, was a guest at my house, and from him 
and officers of his staff, as well as many other officers of high 
rank in the Indian army, I received unqualified assurances to 
the same effect. 

During my last visit to England, I learned, upon unquestion- 
able testimony, that nothing like a reform in this matter had 
been attempted, much less achieved ; and that the fairest and 
the best portion of the female classes in the East Indies have 
been systematically prostituted. This horrible state of things 
grows directly out of the helplessness of the Indian nations 
under the resistless power of their oppressors. 

IX. 

/^.HRISTIAN ENGLAND! What has she done during the 
\j last two hundred and sixty-six years for heathen India ? 
Among those who, from the principles of infidelity, or from 
the absorbing influence of worldly pursuits, felt little imme- 
diate concern in religion, and who,' in the acquisition and con- 
solidation of power amid the half civilized votaries of idolatry 
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and imposture, were tremblingly alive to the danger of offend- 
ing them by a too prominent profession of a pure faith, it may 
be easily imagined that no effort would be made ; and for a 
very long time no effort was made. Heathen India was, and is, 
of as much service to England as would have been Ghristian 
India, and perhaps more ; for besotted idolaters will more 
passively wear the chain. 

It would take me too far from my track to trace the noble 
efforts that have been made by Christian societies in Great 
Britain and the United States for the evangelization of India ; 
but a brief glance must, in justice, be given. 

X. 

FREDERIC lY., King of Denmark, in the beginning of the 
last century, established a Christian mission on the Co- 
re mandel coast. Bartholomew Zeingenbalgrus and Henry 
Plutche, educated at the University of Halle, landed in India 
in 1705 and commenced their labors. George I., of England, 
Archbishop Wake, and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge — then recently established — united heartily in the 
work ; the mission constantly receiving accessions of strength. 
In 1750, Christian Frederic Swartz, a man whose name will be 
forever honored, sailed for India to join this mission. For 
nearly fifty years this truly apostolic man devoted himself 
untiringly to the great work ; and his equal, says the North 
AmerlGan Review^ has never appeared on the shores of India. 
What Heber might have done had he lived, we know not. 
Perhaps the greatest honor, however, so far as Christian sects 
go, is to be awarded to English Baptists at this early period. 
Their learned and assiduous efforts to Christianize India 
commenced in 1792. In October of that year, a few Baptist 
ministers held a meeting at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, 
and resolved to form a Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. These divine but poor men raised /bwW^en pounds 
on the spot ; no great sum to be sure, but worth to India far 
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more than its value on 'Change. Contributions flowed in 
from other parts of England, and in a few months the Society 
was enabled to send out two missionaries. The choice, by 
peculiar good fortune, fell on Thomas and Carey, *' two good 
men and true." They were enthusiasts, the world would say. 
Well, call them so ; enthusiasts of this stamp are the only men 
fitted for such enterprises. When the two missionaries, who 
had never met, were introduced to each other as colleagues in 
this noble design, they could not refrain from tears. 

They published the New Testament in the language of Ben- 
gal in 1801. Marquis Wellesley did one thing now worth more 
than half his victories. When Care}'- was struggling on under 
the embarrassments of poverty, Wellesley appointed him pro- 
fessor of the Bengalee and Sanscrit, in the college of Fort 
William, with a salary of XI, 500. Their mission has lived and 
will live. These men, to say nothing of their dictionaries, etc., 
translated and published the whole Bible in the Sanscrit, 
Bengalee, Hindu, Mahratta and Orissa languages. The New 
Testament has been published by them in twenty-four dialects, 
and a hundred million idolaters in India could now hear the 
words of Christ read in their own tongue. 

XI. 

ATO one familiar with the progress of Christianity in Asia 
1.M can think of India without recollecting the name of 
Claudius Buchanan. A fine writer in the North American 
Review says : " The first serious attempt to awaken the public 
attention of Protestant England, was made as late as 1805, by 
one who has not inappropriately been termed the Apostle of 
the Indies. During the century in which they had been acquir- 
ing their Oriental Empire, the British East India Company, 
intent on the pursuits of commerce, and contending frequently 
not only for aggrandizement, but for existence, were but little 
inclined to attend either to the moral or religious claims of 
their own European servants, much less to consider those of 
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their native subjects. But to the eye of Christian observation 
the matter always appears in an aspect which takes its cha- 
racter more from the lights of eternity, than from any views of 
short-sighted worldly policy ; and it is not surprising that a 
subject so grand in itself, and so intimately connected with his 
own profession, should have early occurred to the mind of such 
a diligent and wakeful observer as Mr. Buchanan." 

Buchanan tells us, with great candor, that a word which 
once fell from the good Bishop Porteus on the subject, first 
inspired him with the purpose of devoting his life to the 
enlightenment of India. He made an appeal to the English 
Christians on the claims of India, which awakened public sen- 
sibility in Great Britain to such a degree, as had not been wit- 
nessed before in a similar cause. In June, 1813, Castlereagh 
proposed, in the House of Commons, the formation of an 
ecclesiastical establishment for India. The measure was car- 
ried in the Commons by a large majority, and in the Lords 
without opposition. The Company's Charter, which was about 
expiring, was again renewed. The Crown established a 
Bishopric, and soon afterwards Calcutta was erected into a 
Bishop's see, the learned and pious Dr. Middleton being 
selected to fill that situation. After eight years of active and 
holy exertion, he fell a victim to the climate in 1822. 

Reginald Heber was appointed his successor. It is a painful 
fact in the world's history that the career of such men is so 
often cut short. The heathen poet spoke Christian truth when 
he said, " they become so much like Celestials, the gods take 
them home." One of Heber's biographers has used the follow- 
ing beautiful language in speaking of his death : " His sun was 
in its meridian splendor, and its warmth most genial, when it 
was suddenly eclipsed forever. He fell as a standard-bearer 
of Christ should ever wish to fall ; by no lingering decay, but 
in the firmness and vigor of his age,^and in the very act of 
combat and triumph. His Master came suddenly, and found 
him faithful in his charge, and waiting for his appearing. His 
last hour was spent in his Lord's service, and in ministering to 
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the humblest of his flock. He had scarcely put off the sacred 
robes with which he served at the altar of his God on earth, 
when he was suddenly admitted to his sanctuary on high, and 
clothed in the garments of immortality."* 

From the best information I can command, I am inclined to 
think that among the many noble efforts which have been put 
forth by missionaries from England and America, the labors of 
the Baptists, and the missionaries sent out by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, have been at- 
tended with almost unprecedented zeal and success so far as 
their means and numbers have extended. Some of the most 
prominent examples of Christian heroism and firm endurance 
have been exhibited by American women, missionaries^ wives 
and relatives, who have gone to aid in evangelizing that great 
continent. Who does not remember the beautiful life of Mrs. 
Judson ? 



XII. 

ZEALOUS, generous, and unfaltering, however, as have been 
the efforts of all Christian missionaries who have gone to 
India, they have often found their labors more or less paralyzed 
by the unrighteous and characteristic system of despotism and 
iniquity everywhere inflicted by the British East India Company, 
and too often by the officers of the British Crown itself. Until 
1812 the Bast India Company not only gave no encouragement 
to the missionaries to labor in India, but actually opposed their 

* During one of the evenings tliat I spent in the society of that most charm- 
ing woman, Mrs. Opie, I ascertained that the following tribute to Heber's mem- 
ory was written by that lady : 

" Here hush'd be my lay for a far sweeter verse ; 
Thy requiem Til breathe in thy numbers alone, 
For the barfVs votive offering, to hang on thy hearse. 
Shall be form'd of no language less sweet than thy own. 

"Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 
Since God was thy refuge, thy ransom, thy guide ; 
He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee, 
And death has no sting, since the Saviour has died." 
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efforts. They knew that the Hindu and Mohammedan super- 
stitions, which had existed for ages, would not suddenly give 
way at the appearance of Christianity ; and fearful of every- 
thing that might disturb in any degree the quiet of their em- 
pire, were careful not to arouse the inveterate prejudices of the 
natives by any interference with their religion ; indeed, in many 
instances, heavy taxes have been imposed on tlie Indians by the 
Company, for the support of heathen temples and even Jugger- 
naut, for the purpose of strengthening the British rule. Nor 
were the cases few in which the Company united with idolaters 
in undermining the influence of the missionaries. There was 
great hostility manifested by the Company towards Christian- 
ity. Bishop Heber said of the character of the Company^s ser- 
vants, " many of the adventurers who go thither from Europe 
are the greatest profligates the world ever saw ; men whom 
nothing but despotism can manage, and who, unless they were 
under a despotic rule, would insult, beat and plunder the na- 
tives without s'lame or pity ; even now many instances of insult 
and misconduct occur." 

The very existence of such unjust and cruel despotism as the 
Company reared, proved a perpetual and inseparable barrier 
to the Christianizing of India. How little likely are the na- 
tives to adopt our religion — that of the Holy One of Calvary — 
when the representatives of a Christian nation among them 
show so little regard to morality or justice. No heathen con- 
queror ever brought in his train a more oppressive, if indeed a 
more bloody government, than that of the Company. Besides, 
it does not require the keen-sighted perception of the Hindu 
to discover the glaring contradiction between the lives of- 
Englishmen there, and the pure and benevolent spirit of the 
missionary and his faith. These considerations would alone 
have accounted for the slow progress of Christianity in India, 
without imputing to Christian missionaries of any sect any 
dereliction of duty, or lack of zeal in the execution of their 
mission. 

Many noble men have become known for eminent services in 
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India who have gone as missionaries of the Established Church 
of England. There have been good bishops and ministers at 
their missionary stations, but the influence of their doctrine is 
greatly impaired by denying the validity of all other ordina- 
tions or forms of the Christian Church. They tell the heathen 
everywhere that the Scotch or the American Presbyterian, or 
Baptist, or Methodist missionary is no minister — no ambassa- 
dor of Christ — ^has no right to administer the sacred ordinances 
of Christianity. It makes the heart sick to think of such 
things — the Pagan looks on and clings more firmly to his idols. 
How can it be expected either that the heathen will perceive 
any .beauty or divinity in a religion which, by the practice of 
Christian nations, must appear to them as one of the highest 
crimes and abuses ever perpetrated on earth. Christ com- 
manded his followers to love their enemies. Christians destroy 
their enemies by war, and gibbet them on the gallows. God 
says all souls are mine.* 

* In an able article in the August number of the Church Missionary Society 
Intelligencer, on the late catastrophe at Opitiki, in New Zealand, the writer says 
of the Maori race, who had barbarously massacred one of the missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society : " They have cast off their Christianity because, 
thoroughly alienated, and disliking everything English, they disliked the re- 
ligion they had received from us. Such a resvlt we ought to have been pre- 
pared/or. They were disposed at one time to English rule, and to fraterniza- 
tion with the English colonists. They became the victims, as is admitted now by 
the colonial authorities themselves, of an unjust war. They found that Christian- 
ity had not taught England to be just in her administrative action towards inferior 
races; that might was counted as right, and, if resisted, then the resistance was 
denounced as rebellion; and now from England, and the Christianity of Eng- 
land, this section of the native race is utterly averted. 

" There is nothing new in this. The same series of events occurred in Ireland ; 
and there, too, land feuds, wars between the natives and the intruding race, in 
which the more powerful prevailed, and then confiscation on a wide scale, laid 
the foundations of a deep-rooted disaffection to the English power and the Eng- 
lish faith, which from generation to s^eneration has been perpetuated to this day. 
This is the reason why Scriptural Christianity makes such slow progress in the 
sister country ; it is because it is regarded as English. A powerful nation can, 
of course, deal harshly with inferior races, but she must accept the consequences, 
in the turbulence of a disaffected people, and their leluctancy to the yoke. We 
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XIII. 

CHRISTIANS have trafficked in the souls of men, no less than 
the Heathen World. The Bible declares that no drunk- 
ard shall inherit the kingdom of God ; intemperance costs 
England and America several hundred millions every year — 
liundreds of , thousands of lost bodies and souls of men — the 
peace of tens of thousands of families — all over the British 
empire and the American Republic to-day, the career of the 
conqueror Rum is marked with an unbroken chain of corpses. 

It is not too much to say, that slavery and intoxicating 
liquors have, till within the past year, been the two great 
curses of the Anglo-Saxon race. Everlasting thanks be to the 
God of eternal freedom, that, from one of these curses our Re- 
public is at last redeemed. But a mightier redemption than 
from slavery is yet to be achieved, before we can go forward 
victoriously to scatter the Gospel of Christ, and sow the seeds 
of Republican Institutions through the world. We must be- 
come a sober nation. This is the great revolution we have now 
before us. It will cost a longer, 1 arder and mightier struggle 
than at last overthrew American slavery. If America could 
become a sober nation to-day, she would achieve the political 
and spiritual salvation of the whole human race inside of a cen- 
tury. God send, that towards that goal every Christian effort, 
every Christian heart, and every aspiration of every lover of 

the human race, may be directed with resistless energy. 

♦ 

regard the Pai Marire as a banner of disaffection to the English rule, and to 

Christianity as identified with that rule." 

The writer then asks, " What is to be done under these circumstances ? 'The 
savage can never he socially amalgamated with the white man, but must disappear 
before him.* So says the Times. We deny the impossibility, provided only that 
the native be dealt with according to those great principles which Christianity 

inculcates. This has been done We load him with the conjoined weight 

of European and native faults, and then, pronouncing him irreclaimable, doom 
him to extermination. But does God approve of this procedure ? Has He given 
authority to Englishmen to tread down native races and appropriate their land ? 
No I" 



^J 
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XIV. 

LORD CLIYE and Warren Hastings deserve special notice. 
Olive is acknowledged by Macaulay to have utterly dis- 
carded every principle of honor, integrity and good faith, in his 
dealings with the princes and the people of India. Eut he jus- 
tified himself, and was justified by others, by the perfidy and 
base cunning of the men and the communities whom he was de- 
termined to subjugate. *' In other parts of his life an honor- 
able English gentleman and a soldier, he was no sooner matched 
against an Indian intrigue, than he descended without scruple 
to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of docu- 
ments and to the counterfeiting of hands." In like manner 
most English writers and statesmen justify the long catalogue 
of wrongs inflicted on Ireland, on the ground that the first 
British invasion found the Irish nation in a state of semi-bar- 
barism — and the foreign tyrant still rules her, because she can 
no longer rule herself. 

The fruit of Olive's infamous policy is summed up by Ma- 
caulay : " Olive walked between heaps of gold and silver, 
crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was at liberty to help 
himself. He accepted between two and three hundred thou- 
sand pounds." No limits have ever been set to the rapacity of 
the servants of the East India Oompany, or of the British Gov- 
ernment itself. Nobody ever went to India in an official 
capacity except to make money — and generally without scru- 
ples as to the means. '' Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly 
accumulated at Oalcutta, while thirty millions of human beings 
were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They had 
been accustomed to live un(^er tyranny, but never under 
tyranny like this. They found the little finger of the Oompany 
thicker than the loins of Surjah Dowlah. Under their old mas- 
ters they had at least one recourse ; when the evil became un- 
supportable, the people rose and pulled down the government. 
But the English Government was not to be so shaken off. That 
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government, oppressive as the most oppressive form of barbar- 
ian despotism, was strong with all the strength of civilization. 
It resembled the government of evil Genii, rather than the gov- 
ernment of human tyrants. Even despair could not inspire the 
soft Bengalee with courage to confront men of English breed, 
the hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valor had 
so often triumphed in spite of ten-fold odds. The unhappy 
race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they submitted in 
patient misery. Sometimes they fled from the white man, as 
their fathers had been used to fly from the Mahratta ; and the 
palanquin of the English traveler was often carried through 
silent villages and towns, which the report of his approach had 
made desolate Given up to English rapacity, a help- 
less timid race, who knew not where lay the island which sent 
forth their oppressors, and whose complaints had little chance 
of being heard across fifteen thousand miles of ocean." 

XY. 

SUCH are a few touches from the pencil which the great artist 
gives of a country where he had long lived, and whose his- 
tory he understood so thoroughly. 

In speaking of the great famine of 1770, which, beginning 
with a drouth was rendered ten-fold more frightful by the rob- 
beries of rice from the natives, Macaulay says : ^' The whole 
valley of the Ganges was filled with misery and death. Ten- 
der and delicate women, whose vails had never been lifted be- 
fore the public gaze, came forth from the inner chambers in 
which Eastern jealousy had kept watch over their beauty, throw 
themselves on the earth before the passers-by, and with loud 
wailings, implored a handful of rice for their children. The 
Hoogley every day rolled down thousands of corpses close to 
the porticoes and gardens of the English conquerors. The 
very streets of Calcutta were blackened up by the dying and 
the dead. The lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough 
to bear the bodies of their kindred to the funereal pile, or to 
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the holy river, or even to scare away the jackals and vultures 
who fed on human remains in the face of day. The extent of 
the mortality was never ascertained ; but it was popularly 
reckoned by millions." 

Macaulay affects to doubt the universal rumor that the chief 
horrors of the famine were caused by the Company's servants 
engrossing all the rice of the country. But so careful and well 
informed a man as the great Adam Smith did not doubt it. 
Nor was it ever denied that scores of colossal fortunes were 
made during that frightful famine, by the agents of the Com- 
pany, through vast exportations of rice ; nor that through the 
whole of that frightful period the warehouses of the Company 
at Calcutta were bursting with rice. Nor was Lord Chatham 
likely to be deceived ; and " during," Macaulay acknowledges, 
" the short period of his ascendency in the councils of George III. 
had meditated a bold attack on the Company. But his plans 
were rendered abortive by the strange malady which about 
that time began to overcloud his splendid genius." 

XVI. 

IN summing up the character of Warren Hastings — the might- 
iest of all India's oppressors, and whose name justice and the 
eloquence of Burke have transmitted to everlasting infamy — 
Macaulay vainly tries to rescue his hero. " With all his faults 
— and they were neither few nor small — only one cemetery was 
worthy to contain his remains. In that temple of silence and 
reconciliation where the enmities of twenty generations lie 
buried, in the Great Abbey, which has, during many ages af- 
forded a quiet resting-place to those whose minds and bodies 
have been shattered by the contentions of the Great Hall, the 
dust of the illustrious accused should have mingled with the 
dust of the illustrious accusers." 

This is bold and shameless eulogy of a man of whom Burke 
said, in closing the exordium of the impeachment : '' Therefore . 
hath it with all confidence been ordered by the Commons of 
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Great Britain, that I impeach Warren Hastings of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. I impeach him in the name of the Com- 
mons^ House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I 
impeach him in the name of the English nation, whose ancient 
honor he has sullied. I impeach hjm in the name of India, 
whose rights he has trodden under foot, and whose country he 
has turned into a desert. Lastly, in the name of human nature 
itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and 
oppressor of all ! " 

For eight long years, in this most celebrated criminal trial 
of all ages, the scroll of Hastings' crimes was unrolled — in 
vain. He was acquitted, and all the honors England could 
heap upon his head, except a peerage, were lavished. The East 
India Company, which he had enriched during thirteen years 
with upwards of fifty million dollars — most of it the blood- 
stained fruit of the most heartless cruelty and unblushing 
crime — settled a princely pension upon him, in token of their 
approbation and gratitude, and the English government and 
the English people approved the act. 

Macaulay's chief apology for his unwarrantable exculpation 
of Hastings was, that, while in the loss of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, the surrender of the right of legislating for Ireland, the 
restoration of Minorca and Florida to Spain, and Senegal, 
Goree, and several West Indian Islands to France, the only 
quarter of the world in which Britain had lost nothing was 
the quarter in which her interests had been committed to the 
care of Hastings. And how had he served India? By means 
so atrocious, that to recall them sends an Arctic chill through 
the veins of any civilized man ! England never has had any 
public conscience in her robbery and slaughter of weaker na- 
tions. The enriching of her upper classes, and the aggran- 
dizement of her empire, have fixed the standard of her public 
morality and justice. 
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XVII. 

SUCI^was India, and such were her masters for upwards of 
two hundred and fifty years. 

Since the abolition of the East India Company, which went 
down before the indignation of the British people, a new im- 
petus has been given to the progress of civilization in India ; 
and considering the ponderable mass of nearly two hundred 
millions of people, upon whom the mighty ejffort was to be 
made, some of the curses of the British rule have been removed, 
although the actual suffering of the East Indian nations under 
the galling yoke of Britain have in some respects been aug- 
mented. 

Over the most important routes of the Empire, railways and 
telegraphs have been projected, of which 1,630 miles were 
opened up to May, 1862 ; since when, over 1,500 miles have 
been completed, with some 5,000 or 6,000 miles of telegraphic 
communication. These lines of railway consist in a great trunk 
road from Bombay to Calcutta, across the hitherto closed 
tracks of Central India, bringing the capital of the empire five 
days nearer to England. A few more years without interrup- 
tion, by means of branch railways, tramways and roads, will 
give a compactness and unity to the empire, which will im- 
mensely promote facilities for the introduction and spread of 
civilization. The line from Calcutta to Delhi, being the trunk 
line of the Gangetic Valley, is being traversed, while the Bom- 
bay line will be completed to the city of Najpore. Less oppo- 
sition has been made to railroads and telegraphs in India than 
to any other of the invasions of civilization, and as stated by 
Dr. Mullens, " with scarcely one grumble of opposition." 

Three thousand miles of wire were erected above ground in 
the course of two years, at a cost of X200,000, sterling. " The 
lines had to cross, by cables, seventy large rivers ; to traverse 
tracks of rocks and mountain, sand and loam; to pass through 
miles of dense jungle, where wild animals and deadly fevers had 
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their haunt ; but the work was prosecuted with energy and 
success, and the lines now embrace all the great towns of the 
Empire." The improvement and laying out of common roads 
in India, received a great impetus from the demand j^^ cotton 
which compelled their construction, and the rapid completion 
of railways which made them feeders of the more rapid system. 
Steamers have been greatly multiplied on the river Ganges, 
and have made their appearance on the Indus and other prin- 
cipal streams. Within the last decade, the G-anges canal has 
been completed, with its branches, to a length of nine hundred 
miles, and its great success has led to the planning of other 
canals for the dry tracks that border on the Punjab, etc. The 
subjoined figures, which I take from Dr. Mullens^ book, show 
an increase in the Entire trade of India, from 1834, when it 
was fourteen millions of pounds sterling, to 1862, when it rose 
to nearly one hundred millions sterling. 

XVIII. 

THE inexhaustible resources of India, especially in rice, silk, 
sugar, indigo, tea, jute and cotton, may be indicated by the 
quantity sent to England in 1862, which exceeded twenty-five 
millions sterling. The motive of profit has been so great, that 
during the last few years an enormous amount of money has 
been thrown into that country from England. All native pro- 
duce has increased in price, land and labor have risen in value 
enormously ; '' and were the interests of classes rightly adjusted, 
the multitudes of peasantry, by whose toil this produce is 
raised, would -obtain a larger share of its enhanced value than 
they now enjoy. A valuable illustration of these benefits is 
seen in the fact that, even under the Ryot system of Madras, 
since the reduction of the land tax, the government rent reve- 
nue has increased one million sterling in five years, and the 
trade has risen from seven to ten millions sterling."* 

* Dr. Joseph Mullens was sent out as a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Calcutta some twelve years ago, and his work, published in 1864, in 
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XIX. 

WITH the history and condition of the vast number of the 
other British Dependencies, there is neither necessity nor 
space for dealing. The following careful Table has been 

Great Britain, affords much interesting information in regard to the different 
missions now in operation in India. In the conclusion of his book he speaks 
with great encouragement of the prospects of missionary labor in India for the 
future, based upon the progress, which he has so carefully indicated through 
his work, made in the past ten years. The missionary enterprise has realized 
substantial progress in the number of its agents and converts, the improved 
character of the native churches and clergymen, and spread of the native min- 
istry ; the number and efficiency of its catechists and teachers ; in the enlarge- 
ment of its education ; the improvement of all its Christian literature ; the occu- 
pation of new fields ; the ripened experience of its bands of laborers and their 
more efficient application to the mighty sphere they seek to occupy. An ex- 
penditure of more than thirteen millions dollars, contributed by the churches of 
Europe and America, and the local church, both native and European, in India, 
has maintained through this period of ten years a staff of more than 500 mis- 
sionaries; a staff of native pastors and missionaries which has risen to 183, 
with 1776 catechists, and hundreds of native school-teachers; 51,000 boys are 
taught in its vernacular schools, and 24,000 others study English in addition to 
their own tongue, and 21,000 girls enjoy the benefits of Christian female educa- 
tion under its care. That expenditure, besides paying the salaries of numerous 
and experienced agents, has provided them residences, maintained school-houses, 
built and repaired churches, provided facilities for preaching journeys, brought 
out large numbers of new missionaries, carried away the exhausted invalids, 
produced and scattered with liberal hand a vastly improved Christian literature, 
in fourteen languages, including and thoroughly based on improved translations 
of the Bible. That agency has, during the decade, rescued thousands of souls 
from death, witnessed an elevation of the tone, knowledge and temper of native 
Christian life, and seen a large inci'ease in the number of native converts. 

On the immense improvement in the government system of education in In- 
dia, Dr. Mullens also dwells with great cheerfulness. That system annually 
expends a sum equal to all the money spent on Indian missions ; but he frankly 
states that its results are not for a moment to be compared with the agencies 
and the fruits which these missions obtain. They are now commencing in its 
best governed provinces to promote vernacular education among the many. It 
has for a long series of years, especially in Bengal, chosen a few from the mid- 
dle and higher classes of native society, stimulated to a high degree their intel- 
lectual activity, but leaving their moral nature to a great extent untrained and 
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prepared with great care, from the latest authentic British 
sources, and it will probably be found correct : 

uninformed, and has sent them forth into the world more able for good or evil, 
often full of intellectual pride, and not seldom disloyal in their hearts. The 
missionary agency has not despised the wealthy or the middle classes; and in 
many schools founded among them it has trained the pupils in their whole nature 
as moral beings. But it has wrought and found its fruits most largely among 
the poor. The peasantry, often despised and oppressed, have found no greater 
friends in the land than missionaries and other Christian men ; and in the mis- 
sion churches more than two hundred thousand worshipers offer, each Sabbath, 
the earnest aspirations of loyal hearts to the living and true God, in the name 
of the one Mediator, that the truth that they themselves have embraced may be 
accepted by their fellow-countrymen throughout the empire. That truth-seeing 
Missionary Agency is, in spite of almost insuperable obstacles and disheartening 
drawbacks, spreading more widely, impressing more deeply, and molding a 
kind of opinion throughout native society. Neither of the false religions of 
India is making any headway. Each is more active at times for Christianity, 
has compelled them to activity in self-defense, but each new eflfort shows their 
character more clearly and adds to previous defects. Everywhere in the em- 
pire, — in Ceylon, in Burmali, in North India ahd in the South, — in the great cities 
and in the open country, — ^in the cities of commerce, the seats of government, the 
centres of native opinion, — it is Christianity alone which makes real advance. 
Its agency was never more compact, more judiciously located, more steady in 
its working, more calm and quiet in its tone. 

Dr. Mullens closes his work by saying: "The husbandmen have gone forth 
to their toil bearing the precious seed, and often sowing it in tears. The forest 
has been cleared, the soil reclaimed, and everywhere the fields are green with 
budding blade and tender ear. In sheltered valleys where the sunbeams lie, 
smiling sheaves have been gathered in; the pine tree has replaced the thorn; 
the myrtle grows where the brier flourished, and the garden of God is preparing 
to offer to its Master all fruits and flavors of immortal beauty and undecaying 
bloom. ' Behold the winter has passed, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singing birds has conie, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in the land.' Well may the church of God present the sacred 
prayer : ' Wake, Oh North wind, and come thou South, blow upon my garden, 
that the spices thereof may flow out, and my beloved come into his garden and 
eat his pleasant fruits.' " 
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COLONY 



CAPITAL. 



Angthlla. 

Antigua 8t. John's 

Ascension. Georgetown 

Bahamas Nassau 

B ARB APOES Bridgetown 

Barbdda 

Berbice Kew Amsterdwm, 

Bebmtjda ' ; Hamilton 

British Colombia New Westminster 

British Kaffraria 

Canada East Montreal 

Canada West Toronto 

Cape Breton Sydney. 

Cape of Good Hope Cape Town 

Ceylon Golomho 

Demeraea and EssEQUiBO.. George Town. 

Dominica Roseau. 

Falkland Islands. Stanley. 

Gambia Bathurst^ St. Mary's. . 

Gibraltar Residence in Fortress 

Gold Coast Caj>e Coast Castle 

Ditto (late Danish) Ghristiansbarg Castle 

Grenada St. Gem'ge 

Heligoland 

Honduras Belize 

Hong Kong Victoria 

Jamaica St. Jago de la Vega.. 

Labuan 

Lagos 

Malta, (Jozo, and Coming. . . Valetta 

Mauritius Port Lowia 

Montserrat Plymouth 

Natal i>' Urban 

Nevis Gharlestown 

New Brunswick. Fredericton -j 

New Foundland St. John 

New South "Wales Sydney. 

New Zealand A'uckland 



Norfolk Island. 



Nova Scotia ffalffax 

Prince Edward Island . . . Charlotte Town. 
Queensland Brisbane 



mode of acquisition, date. 

Settlement 1650 

1682 

" 1827 

" 1629 

" 1625 

" 1628 

Capt'ire 1808 

Settlement 1609 

1858 

Separated from C. of G.H. 1860 

Capture 1759 

1760 

Settlement and Capture 

Capture 1806 

" 1795 

" 1803 

Cession 1768 

Settlement 1842 

" 1681 

Capture 1704 

Settlement 1661 

Cession 1850 

*' 1763 

" 1814 

" 1670 I 

Settlement 1742' 

Cession 1842 

Capture 1655 

Cession 1846 

Constituted a Colony 1862 

Capture 1800 

" 1810 

Settlement. 1682 

1824 

" 1628 

" I 

Separated from N. Scotia 1784 J 

Settlement 1608 

1738 

" 1839 

Settlement 1788 

Re-Settlement 1825 

Transferred to Pitcairn > 

Islanders f ^^^^ 

Settlement and Captm-e 

Settlement. 

Separated from N. S. W. 1859 



popula- 
tion. 

8,080 
86,593 

85,287 
152,262 

27,003 
11,092 



1,100,780 

1,893,710 

63,000 

248,625 

1,876,467 

100,692 

22,200 

500 

5,693 

17,642 

400,000 

81,900 
2,000 

25,685 

94,917 

441,253 

1,946 

123,498 

807,212 

7,654 

157.583 

10,200 

200,000 

122.638 
305.487 
106,209 

195 

267,000 
90,000 
45,077 
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COLONY. CAPITAL. mode or acquisition, date, ''o^^^^' 

TIOM. 

St. Christopher Basseterre Settlement. 1628 20,741 

St. Helena James Town \ Session 1673 1 .^^^ 

\ Transferred to Gov'ment 1836 ) 

St. Lucia Castries Capture 1803 26,713 

St. Vincent Kingstown ; Cession 1768 31,755 

Sierra Leone Freetown \ Settlement. 1787 > ^^^^ 

\ Transferred to Gov'ment 1807 ) 

South Australia Adelaide Settlement 1886 186,000 

Tasmania Hohart Town. .... ... " 1804 89,977 

Tobago Scarborough Cession 1763 15,410 

Trinidad Port d'' Espagne Capture 1797 84,483 

Tristan D'Acunha Settlement 1818 90 

Turks and Caicos Grand Turk " 4,872 

Vancouver's Island Victoria " 

Victoria Ifelbourne \ " ^^^^ \ 549,901 

' Separated from N.S.W . . 1850) 

Virgin Islands ^oad Town, Tortola . Settlement. , 1666 6,058 

West AuSTRALLi Perth " 1829 15,593 

The Auckland Island Settlement, formed in 1849, was abandoned in 1858. The Bay Islands 
have been resigned to the State of Honduras (which guarantees their neutrality). Fernando 
Po has been given up to Spain, to which It properly belongs, and the Ionian Islands have been 
ceded to Greece. 



BOOK X. 



THE REFORMEES OF ENGLAND. 



In past ages, the People — never having conceived the idea of a social 
condition different from its own, and entertaining no expectation of ever 
ranking with its chiefs — submitted without resistance or servility to their 
exactions, as to the inevitable visitations of the arm of God. — De Tocque- 
villt. 

The poor were not the authors of the system which has ruined their 
freedom, their industry, and their morals. — Edinburgh Review, 

The sternest Republican that ever Scotland produced, was so struck 
with this reflection (the increase of pauperism, ignorance, and crime), 
that he did not hesitate to wish for the re-establiskment of Domestic 
Slavery y as a remedy for the squalid wretchedness and audacious guilt 
with which his country was overrun. — Quarterly Review, 

The English boast of liberty ! But there is no liberty in England for 
the poor. — Soutfiey, 

The country blooms, 2i garden and 2. grave! — Goldsmith. 

God knows that much evil, much tyranny, much individual suffering 
must exist under our present political arrangements. — London Quarterly 
Review y Dec, 1839. 



THE REFORMERS OF ENGLAND. 



I. 

MORE cheerful and inspiring scenes now invite our contem- 
plation ^objects which command attention and excite 
hope. We come up from the dreary desert where we have so 
long wandered with the hopeless multitude, and mount to the 
high table-lands where the Reformers of England are marshal- 
ling their forces for the great battle that is to emancipate the 
wronged and outraged millions of the Empire. The admira- 
tion and sympathy of all men who are looking to the future 
with hope and confidence, are joyfully extended towards the 
Reform party in Great Britain. They constitute one of the 
most disinterested bodies of men in any nation ; they are Eng- 
land's glory and hope. Un terrified by the frowns of the oli- 
garchy, unseduced by the blandishments of power, straightfor- 
ward they have marched to the achievement of their purpose 
— ^the emancipation of the depressed and neglected classes 
from their long and cheerless oppression. 

It would be a grateful task to trace the lives and efforts of 
many of England's modern Reformers ; but we must content 
ourselves with brief sketches of a few to whom the friends of 
light and progress will ever feel a sentiment of the deepest 
gratitude. 

II. 

THOMAS BABBINGTON MACAULAY will doubtless be 
regarded hereafter as one of the most gifted of his contem- 
poraries. As an essayist and reviewer he has had few, if any, 
equals. A British reviewer must unite the highest intellectual 
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endowments and acquisitions. With the keenest power of anal- 
ysis, he must display the broadest sweep of generalization, the 
most just and striking comparisons, the least hackneyed, and, 
of course, the most original modes of thinking and expression; 
all but universal knowledge, with classic purity, great powers 
of condensation, irresistible logic, and the charms of the most 
fascinating diction. Endowed as Macaulay so generously was 
with most of these attributes, it would be diflScult to say in 
which he most abounded, and for which we most cheerfully 
yield our admiration. 

One reason of his immense popularity in this country was 
his large humanity, which embraced the well-being of the whole 
human race, — the exultation with which he surveyed the spread 
of liberal principles, benign laws, philanthropic efforts, and the 
progress of a high civilization. With him every thing had to 
bend to the great cause of human advancement. This was 
strikingly seen in his eloquent and convincing appeals for the 
overthrow of the infamous Corn-Laws, his exposure of the tyr- 
anny, corruption and cruelty of the East India Company, of 
the oppression of Ireland, of the corruptions and abuse of the 
Established Church, of the Poor-Laws, of the illiberality of the 
British Universities, and in the readiness and fervor with which 
he embraced any measure introduced into Parliament or brought 
before society for the amelioration of the condition of men. 
No Englishman has at any time more fairly won his way to 
the House of Lords, nor more imperatively commanded the re- 
spect of statesmen, scholars, and philanthropists. If Macaulay 
was not as radical in his political principles as some other Re- 
formers, it may be alleged, in his justification, that while he 
was far ahead of most of his contemporaries as a Reformer, he 
was too careful to risk his reputation upon measures which 
could not be passed, or in the defense of causes which could 
not be won. But, in attempting and adhering to all that could 
be gained, and suggesting with boldness what ought to be 
done, he occupied, as a leader, a high place on the roll of 
British Reformers in the present age. 
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Like other great British writers, he had ten or twenty read- 
ers in America where he had one in England. Like them, too, he 
is here more perfectly comprehended, because all the intelligent 
classes in America can better comprehend his defense of liberal 
principles, and more cordially extend to him the sympathies of 
men brought up under the expanding influences of democratic 
institutions. 

But while Americans who dre familiar with the social sys- 
tem of Britain are sometimes amazed that Macaulay trod so 
confidently on the perilous ground of reform, they often regret 
that he^ did not sometimes go further. But such readers know 
how strong are the restraints imposed on such men by the 
blandishments and honors of the aristocratic society of Eng- 
land in which Macaulay spent most of his life. They will 
therefore accord to him the honor of attempting every reform 
he thought he could achieve, and the sagacity of avoiding 
every attempt which seemed likely to end in a failure. 

in. 

T) ICHARD COBDEN was a man of a far dijfferent type. Yery' 
XIj few men have lived in Great Britain to whom the mass of 
the people owe a debt of deeper gratitude, or one which they 
have been more willing to pay. He rose from deep obscurity 
to enduring fame. He was the son of a poor " yeoman of Sus- 
sex." At an early age he began life as a clerk in a London 
house, and subsequently went to Manchester, where he was en- 
gaged as the traveling agent of a large cotton establishment. 
His great integrity, perseverance, and judgment, won for him 
the respect of all he associated with ; and, in connexion with 
his brother, he soon began a manufactory, which became very 
successful. At the head of this establishment, limited as the 
field was, he displayed many of those characteristics for which 
he afterwards became so distinguished. Few manufacturers 
have shown greater shrewdness in adapting their fabrics to 
the public taste, as there has been no one, perhaps, who has 
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mingled the stern and unyielding qualities of the. Eeformer 
more politicly with the address of the debater and statesman. It 
is said that in 1837 or 1838, having brought out a very beauti- 
ful muslin print, it was adopted by the Queen and Court, and 
" Cobden's Prints " became the fashion. He was now a suc- 
cessful manufacturer ; but he had long before this studied the 
public interests of Great Britain, and some of his pamphlets 
which were published in 1835, '36, and '37, contained the germs 
of all those established opinions which he afterwards advocated 
with such zeal and ability. Perhaps the most powerful effort 
of his pen was an article on Russia, and to prepare himself to 
write it, he visited the East and examined matters for himself. 
He was now regarded as one of the ablest of that corps of 
Reformers who have made Manchester their centre, and who 
have, one by one, found their way into Parliament, which has at 
last become the scene of their victories. In 1837 he lacked 
only fifty-five votes of being returned to Parliament from Stock- 
port, and in 1840 refused to become a candidate from Manches- 
ter, since, knowing that his opinions were far in advance of the 
Whig party, he would not consent to take the votes of men 
who he knew were not then prepared to sustain him in his 
radical views on the great question of Free Trade. The fol- 
lowing year, however, he was returned for Stockport ; and few 
men have exerted so much influence in the great cause of re- 
form, or won so much honor from the nation. I shall not give 
a detailed history of the origin, progress and triumph of the 
National An ti- Corn-Law League, for it is already known to in- 
telligent readers wherever the English language is spoken. 
Many able and convincing publications had appeared in Great 
Britain from the time of Adapa Smith, in which the great doc- 
trine, since triumphant, was advocated — with overwhelming 
force — that the shortest and surest road to national wealth and 
prosperity lies through the ruins of all commercial restrictions, 
which had formerly opposed or limited the friendly relations of 
mankind. Many brilliant and stirring papers had from time 
to time appeared in the Edinburgh Review on Political Reform, 
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and gradually the ideas there promulgated were diffused among 
enlightened individuals, until the most clear-headed and able 
men in England had adopted them. 

IT. 

''pHE year 1837 was attended with a commercial crisis in 
1_ England, which filled the manufacturing districts with dis- 
tress ; and the following two years, with their deficiency of 
harvests, raised bread to famine prices, and brought the coun- 
try to the verge of national starvation. It could not be denied 
that the Corn Laws had a tendency to make bread dear ; and 
they were, therefore, justly regarded as fruitful causes of distress 
and famine. A few of the most zealous Reformers held a meet- 
ing in Manchester, and organized the Anti- Corn-Law Associa- 
tion. Mr. Cobden, who regarded this movement as one of 
great importance, and likely to produce immense results, united 
with some of the principal manufacturers and merchants in 
raising fifteen thousand dollars to help on the new Association. 
During the same year, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
sent a petition to Parliament, praying for the immediate and 
total repeal of the Corn Laws. England had now begun to 
rock with a convulsive excitement, and, at the call of the parent 
Association, a large number of delegates, from" all parts of Great 
Britain, assembled in Manchester, in January, 1839. 

From this Convention deputies were sent to London to peti- 
tion the House of Commons for the privilege of presenting evi- 
dence before that body of the evils of the Corn Laws ; and Mr. 
Yilliers, a member of Parliament, and an old Reformer, brought 
forward a motion favoring the cause. Their petition was treated 
with utter contempt. Resolute, however, as English Reformers 
always are, to carry through everything they begin, the depu- 
ties met a few weeks afterwards at one of the London hotels ; 
and, during their sessions, organized the .great system of agita- 
tion which finally gave them their triumph. The monopolists 
and aristocrats still affected to treat the movement and its pro- 
jectors with derision, and the leading journals spoke of the 
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« 

meetings of the Reformers as the "Anti- Corn-Law Parliament." 
Nicknames of this kind have often been given by the enemies 
of reform, and, luckily for the cause of progress, they have fre- 
quently been adopted by the men to whom such epithets were 
af&xed as a badge of disgrace, and what was intended to be a 
sign of contempt became a signal of conquest. In the mean- 
time \h\'& parliament of the peojyle were^ silently and resolutely 
calculating their forces, and marking out the plan of a cam- 
paign, which they were resolved to undertake and prosecute to 
victory. Mr. Yilliers, the orator of the House of Commons, 
resorted to various expedients to bring the matter before Par- 
liament ; but every motion he brought forward was received 
with silent contempt, or hootings, shuflling, shouting, or abuse. 
Finding that the nation was ready for the struggle, Mr. Cob- 
den proposed to the deputies assembled in the Palace Yard that 
the friends of Free Trade in Corn should organize themselves 
into the " National An ti- Corn-Law League," with a Central 
Council, whose head-quarters were to be at Manchester. 

v. 

HERE, then, we witness the interesting and sublime spectacle 
of a few powerless men organizing what seemed to many 
at the time as one of the most Quixotic undertakings ever 
dreamed of. It was nothing more nor less than an insurrection 
of the famine-wasted workmen of Great Britain, — without power, 
without influence, and without money, — ^boldly entering the lists 
against forty thousand men, who owned the soil in the British 
islands, clothed with the prestige of an ancient and venerable 
aristocracy, who held every post of honor, emolument, power 
and influence throughout the empire, and who had from time 
immemorial dictated the policy of the government and swayed 
the fortunes of the nation. Among the ranks of this formidable 
army there was no disunion. Almost every respectable journal 
in the nation was in their interest ; and it was clear that the 
struggle must be a long one, and would probably elicit all the 
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forces of either side. Hitherto the efforts of the Mends of 
Reform had excited nothing but the sneer of contempt on the 
part of the monopolists, but now one of the most complete or- 
ganizations ever established was founded, which consolidated 
all the moral power of England on a single point. Within a 
few months, more than a hundred kindred associations were 
formed in the principle towns of England, all of them so many 
different military posts, organizing their forces throughout the 
Island, and all moving at the dictation of their leaders. Man- 
chester became, in this great moral struggle, for the Reformers, 
what Parliament was for the Monopolists. It became the capi- 
tal, the metropolis of Reform ; and in January, 1840, a great 
Anti-Corn-Law Festival was celebrated in that city, where four 
thousand men, from every part of Great Britain, gathered in a 
pavilion around the banner of the Anti-Corn-Law League, to 
consolidate still more firmly their forces throughout the empire, 
to inspire each other with a warmer and more indomitable 
courage, and to gather, from that scene of excitement and of 
resolution, the means of spreading the fire through the national 
heart. The following day, in illustration of the genial and 
humane spirit of the movement, five thousand worn laborers 
were feasted at a gratuitous table, and a feeling of gratitude on 
the part of the helpless, defenceless, and prostrate operatives of 
England, was displayed with the utmost enthusiasm by the as- 
sembled thousands. 

A month later, at the meeting of Parliament, the League 
assembled in London ; and although Mr. Yilliers again brought 
forward his motion, which was again dismissed without a hear- 
ing, the League relaxed none of their exertions, and Mr. Villiers 
again returned to the charge with no better success. 

VI. 

INDIGNATION now began to take possession of the popular 
mind of Great Britain, and a determination became manifest 
everywhere, that the woes of the unfed millions of England 
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should find a respectful hearing from Parliament. The Palace 
Yard Convention broke up, and the delegates scattered to every 
part of Great Britain, stirring wherever they went a deeper 
feeling of indignation, and a more relentless resolution to obtain 
a victory. The popular mind was everywhere penetrated with 
the injustice of laying a tax upon the necessaries of life, thereby 
creating an artificial famine, even in periods of the greatest 
abundance. The poor and the depressed began to feel that 
they had rights ; and this idea, so new, so inspiring, kindled a 
glow of hope on the faces of millions of men who had never 
before had their wants or their sufferings inquired into by the 
makers of their laws. Public meetings were everywhere called, 
and popular speakers, fired with the spirit of reform, reasoned 
with the people, enlightened the public mind, scattered infor- 
mation in every form, and within a few years the mass of the 
British people were more thoroughly educated in regard to 
the rights they had been endowed with by their Creator, than 
they had ever been before in their entire history. 

VII. 

MEANTIME, while these new doctrines were being every- 
where instilled into the minds and hearts of the people, 
the Whig Ministry, which had so perfidiously abused the power 
with which the nation had clothed them, and betrayed the hopes 
of the country, was tottering to its fall. For ten years or more 
Sir Kobert Peel had been excluded from power, and in the early 
part of the session of 1841, foreseeing that some new movement 
was necessary to re-establish his authority, Lord John Russell 
resolved on a dissolution of Parliament, hoping by some popular 
cry to cheat Great Britain into another election that would 
prolong the power of his party. In one of his most effective 
speeches he advocated so much of the doctrine of the An ti- Corn- 
Law League as he supposed would gain their support, without 
periling his interests with the Protectionists. He proposed to 
abandon the sliding scale of Sir Robert Peel, for a fixed duty 
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of eight shillings a quarter on wheat imported from foreign 
countries. When Parliament assembled, Lord John Russell 
found himself in the minority, and Sir Robert Peel was once 
more elevated to power. The former minister brought forward 
his motion for the fixed duty, but it was negatived by a large 
majority. It seemed that, for the time, the -nation had uttered 
its fullest condemnation of any attempt whatever to diminish 
the burdens which were weighing the people to the dust, and 
Sir Robert Peel remained the dictator of Parliament and the 
master of British policy. ^ 



VIII. 

BUT there was one man returned to that Parliament in 1841 
who, although received at first without much respect by 
the vast majority of the House of Commons, soon taught that 
body to respect his talents. It has always been the fashion in 
England to attempt to sneer down Reformers ; but Anglo-Saxon 
men ought to have learned a wiser lesson long ago, for if it be 
true that " Truth crushed to earth shall rise again," in any part 
of the world, it is true in Great Britain, where the most glori- 
ous triumphs of truth that have ever yet been achieved on the 
earth have been witnessed. It was said that, although Cobden 
might sway the passions of a turbulent gang of laborers, and 
make efficient appeals to the ferocious and brutal passions of 
the mob, yet he would find that such materials would be useless 
in the British Parliament, where the starred nobility of ten 
centuries would have to be braved. Cobden and Villiers, with 
their united strength, still vigilantly and untiringly uttered the 
complaints, and represented the sufferings of millions of men. 
True, every motion brought forward, which in any manner 
might begin a system of inroads upon the law-protected monop- 
olists, was summarily dispatched ; yet in the session of 1842 the 
unprecedented distress of the nation gave new force to their 
appeals, and, for the first time. Parliament began to feel that the 
hour had come when something must be done. Even Sir Rob- 
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ert Peel proposed such a modification of the Com Laws as 
would reduce the duties on foreign grain, and acknowledged, in 
his speech, that Parliament could not hope to contend in its 
legislation against the visitations of Providence, or public ca- 
lamities. Again Mr. Yilliers introduced his motion that the 
Com Laws be utterly abolished ; but, although this motion was 
cast out, another scene of great significance appeared, in that 
extraordinary announcement of Sir Robert Peel, that, while he 
would insist upon the slidiag scale as the permanent Corn Law 
of Parliament, he was ready to entertain any public measure 
which would have a tendency to diminish public distress : he 
would go further ; and he did go so far, to the alarm of his 
party, as to abandon the validity of the doctrine of simple pro- 
tection. Sir Eobert PeeVs proposal met with favor, and the 
first legislative inroad was made, which finally resulted in the 
utter abolition of the Corn Laws. 



IX. 

COBDEN had meantime repeatedly risen in his seat in the 
House of Commons, and compelled the monopolists to listen 
to him ; and his lucid, convincing and unanswerable arguments 
gave him a high place as a Parliamentary debater. It was 
evident, however, that the main battle was yet to be fought, 
and the League proposed to raise two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to pay the expenses of the crusade ; while Cobden, 
Bright, and many other able and eloquent speakers, were sent 
to every part of the country to carry on the agitation. Man- 
chester, which continued to be the seat of the Free Trade Par- 
liament, erected for the purposes of the Reformers a Great Hall, 
and when it was consecrated to the purposes of humanity, in 
the beginning of 1843, an unbounded enthusiasm was created 
by tlie announcement that two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars had been raised to carry on the reform. Hitherto 
the chief efforts of the Reformers had been in the large provin- 
cial towns, where they knew they would be listened to by 
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thousands of men who were living monuments, in their suffer- 
ing and degradation, of the truth of their principles. But an 
onset was now to be made upon the enemies of Eeform in the 
metropolis itself. 

Free Mason^s Hall witnessed some of the most enthusiastic 
and stirring scenes, until it could no longer contain those who 
rushed to the place ; and Mr. Macready, at the risk of a good 
deal of popularity, came forward and invited the League to 
ho]d their meetings in Drury Lane Theatre, which was then 
at his disposal. Hitherto, the meetings which had been held 
had been significant of a deep-seated purpose, on the part of 
the Reformers, not to give over their efforts until they were 
crowned with success, and until the heart of the people was 
stirred to the centre by a feeling of indignation that they had 
been trampled in the dust so long, and ground so deeply into 
poverty, only to augment still more the wealth of a millionaire 
aristocracy. These nightly assemblages in Drury Lane Theatre 
were scenes of greater excitement than that place had ever 
before witnessed. Every speaker who rose to address the 
dense multitude was received with shouts, longer and louder 
than any of the great actors who had niade it the scene of 
their triumphs. These speeches and proceedings were reported 
in all the great journals ; and wherever they were read they 
kindled enthusiasm. The cause of Reform was marching with 
irresistible power ; and it became evident, even to the mo- 
nopolists themselves, that the accumulating force would 
soon reach a point where it would compel them to bend or 
break. 

Hitherto, Mr. Cobden had been charged with cowardice in 
limiting his field of effort to the manufacturing districts, where 
of necessity he could utter his political fallacies without danger 
of contradiction, and where, in consequence of the depressing 
influence of tyrannical capitalists, hungry multitudes would 
send up their shouts of approbation to the first speaker who 
announced to them that a day was coming when they could be 
clothed and fed at the expense of the Government. 

30 
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The great Anti-Corn Law leader listened to these reproaches 
unmoved ; nor was he allured from his great purpose, to change 
the plan of his action, until he had marshalled his forces to suit 
himself. The time had, however, in his opinion, now come to 
meet the protectionists on their own ground ; and he announced 
to them that he would go through the chief agricultural dis- 
tricts of England, where he would be glad to meet them, and 
debate this great question, in all its aspects, in their own field. 
With a resolution which never gave way, and a tenacity of 
purpose unrelenting, he went through thirty-two Counties, and 
his progress was a continued triumph. In almost every instance 
he won the hearts of his hearers ; and at the close of the de- 
bate, wherever his antagonists dared to meet him, they were 
deliberately condemned by the multitude. 

IlHE cause was now advancing, and the moment had come 
when a great and protracted effort would complete the 
triumph. It was found necessary to raise a vast sum of money ; 
and it was rasolved that sum should be half a million of dol- 
lars, and that not less than ten millions of Anti-Corn law 
tracts should be at once distributed through Great Britain. 
This mighty movement, which seemed, even to some of the Re- 
formers themselves, impossible to carry through, was hailed 
with enthusiasm. One hundred thousand dollars were raised 
in a single night in the Free Trade Hall of Manchester ; and 
the reverberations came back from every part of the empire. 
Amid shouts of applause, and words of encouragement, the 
heroic effort went on. During the session of Parliament then 
in progress, and in the month of March, Mr. Cobden brought 
in a motion for a Committee, to inquire into the effects of pro- 
tective duties upon tenants, farmers, and agricultural laborers. 
Here he entered a new field. It was a fresh aspect of the 
question. He was prepared to show that the bread tax was 
as fatal upon the man who reaped the corn of England, as 
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Upon the man who stood by her ceaselessly moving machinery ; 
that the distress of the agriculturist was really as great as that 
of the operatives themselves ; that the heartless and cruel sys- 
tem of the Corn Laws operated fatally upon labor everywhere ; 
and that hunger and famine prevailed to an alarming extent 
among even the agriculturists. 

This speech, which was probably the most effective and 
powerful Mr. Cobden had ever delivered, not only electrified 
the heart of the nation, and swayed the intellect of the House 
of Commons, but the great victory he achieved in it was that 
he either reached the heart or head of Sir Robert Peel : for 
that gentleman afterwards acknowledged sotnething to the 
same effect. It does not become us to attempt the analysis of 
the motives of Sir Robert Peel, and we are well enough satis- 
fied of the result of his policy, to attribute to him far nobler 
motives than he has at all periods gained credit for. During 
that same session, he introduced and carried through a bill 
which diminished the duties upon several imported articles 
which entered into the daily consumption of men. Having 
once entered upon the path of progress and liberal legislation, 
and finding himself sustained and greeted on all hands by the 
most generous approbation, — sustained, too, by all the liberal 
party in the House of Commons, — and carrying with him the 
strength of his own party, he resolved that he would embrace 
within the scope of his policy a broad system of Reform, which 
would finally give triumph in England, and throughout the world, 
to the great principle of freedom of commerce. Meantime, 
almost every vacancy which occurred in Parliament was filled 
by an Anti-Corn law man : and at the beginning of the session 
of 1845, Sir Robert Peel found himself in a position so forti- 
fied by the strength of the House of Commons, so encouraged 
by the progress of events, and so inspired by the sublimity of 
his own theories, that he brought in his new tariff, which re- 
pealed the duties on four hundred and fifty articles of com- 
merce, which probably was a Reform, take it all in all, far 
greater and more beneficent, in its final results, than even the 
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Anti-Corn Law League had ever proposed or hoped for. True, 
the Corn Laws had not yet been touched ; but the landlords 
saw that the day of their monoply was over ; and in the mean- 
time, whilo the great statesman was delaying his final stroke, 
until events and the nation should be fully prepared for the 
overthrow of a system of iniquity which would shatter parties 
and divide public opinion, the whole nation rose in a chorus of 
praise to his honor ; and, on all sides, the most encouraging 
signs of approbation and respect were showered upon him. 

XI. 

COVENT GARDEN was now opened to a drama greater 
than Shakspere had ever written ; and that old temple 
of tragedy beheld more genuine scenes of excitement than 
it had ever witnessed before. It was crowded, for weeks in 
succession, by excited thousands, and in the shout for " Cheap 
Bread," started by Cobden and Yilliers, the voices of many of 
the noblest and greatest men in England began to mingle. A 
Free Trade Bazaar was opened in the theatre by the ladies of 
England ; and for several weeks it was frequented by the wit, 
the wealth, the beauty, and the humanity of the British Islands ; 
and seventy-five thousand dollars were there gained, to urge 
on the wheels of this movement, which had now grown to 
be irresistible. During the fall of the same year it became 
evident to Sir Robert Peel, and to the nation, that he had 
launched Parliament upon the stream of progressive legisla- 
tion, from which it could not be wrenched or rescued. Reform 
in every other department had been made. Everything had 
been done by the daring statesman but the one thing need- 
ful. The- ministers saw that he would be compelled to yield 
to the clamor of the nation, or abandon his post to a man that 
would. The last desperate effort was now made by the re- 
pealers. A fund of more than a million of dollars was raised 
for the final struggle. Not a man in England who had a vote 
but was talked with, read to, argued with, and implored ; and 
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when the election came on, th6 Reformers entered Parliament 
with an overwhelming majority. 



XII. 

THE final struggle had now come, and Sir Robert Peel saw 
his position ; and whether or not he rejoiced that events 
had prepared the way for the great measure is a matter 
of little consequence, since he had the sagacity to foresee the 
consequences, and the firmness to adapt himself to the crisis. 
Many long and anxious interviews had taken place between 
Sir Robert Peel and his political father, the Duke of Welling- 
ton. For many years they had stood firmly together, resisting 
the progress of public opinion, and resolute never to yield 
imtil they were forced to. They now found themselves in a 
position analogous to one they had occupied seventeen years 
before, when, at the last moment, they came in, with so much 
apparent cordiality and satisfaction, to a measure they could 
no longer resist — the Emancipation of the Catholics. We 
have received, on pretty good evidence, some intimation of the 
last few words spoken between these great men, on the steps 
of the House of Parliament, before the Ministers finally took 
their stand. What that scene must have been our readers can 
conjecture. We are informed that when Sir Robert accident- 
ally met the Duke, the latter inquired : 

** Are you of the same opinion still. Sir Robert ?" 

" I am,'' was the reply. 

" Then you may be sure of the House of Lords." 

The result is well known. Sir Robert PeeVs proposal for 
the total abolition of the Corn Laws, although looked for by 
all the Reformers, and anticipated by the monopolists, and re- 
garded by the people as a sure and inevitable triumph, never- 
theless fell upon the House of Commons like a bolt from 
Heaven ; and never in its history, during modern times, has a 
speech been listened to with intenser interest, or received with 
louder shouts of applause, than that great oration of Sir Robert 
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Peel, in which he recognized the necessity for the measure, and 
the magnanimity with which he gave the credit where it was 
due. Whether or not, as we have been informed, and to our 
belief, he had carefully prepared the last words of that memo- 
rable speech before it was delivered, in which he accorded so 
much praise to Mr. Cobden, the public will care very little ; 
but, if the words we are now about to quote were the result of 
deliberation, and gained none of the warmth of their coloring 
from the glow of his feelings at the moment, it was one of the 
most magnanimous sentiments that ever fell from the lips of a 
pultlic man, and as such was regarded by those who heard 
him. Severely and mercilessly divesting himself and the lead- 
ers, and both parties with their chiefs, of the credit of that 
great Reform, he gave it all to Cobden in the following words : 
" Not to the Tory party, nor the Whig party ; not to myself, 
nor to the noble lord at the head of the opposition, is this 
change to be attributed ; but the people of this country are 
indebted for this great measure of relief, to the rare combina- 
tion of elements which centre in the mind and heart of Eichard 
Cobden." 



xni. 

rpHE closing scenes of the existence of the National Anti- 
X Corn-Law League were filled with everything that is exult- 
ing in triumph and touching in sentiment. The act of the 
abolition of the Corn Laws had been signed by the Queen on 
the second day of July, 1846 ; and the imperishable scroll had 
been laid up in the archives of England, as the Magna Charta 
of the starving and toiling millions. The great achievement 
had been accomplished ; the struggle was over ; the victory 
was won. Fresh from the scenes of the conflict, and still pal- 
pitating with the heat of battle, the great leaders assembled 
together, not so much to celebrate their triumphs, — for there 
was little exultation over their fallen enemy, — in fact the vic- 
tory had been so decisive, that it required no magnanimity 
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not to insult the fallen foe, — ^but they met for a more affecting 
and imposing ceremony. It was that of dissolving the League ; 
for its objects had all been accomplished, and its existence was 
to cease. This final meeting was held at Manchester, in the 
Hall which had been erected as a temple of humanity, which 
had witnessed the first hopes of the struggling, feeble, unheard, 
obscure leaders of the movement ; and now it was to stand 
forever, as a suggestive monument, recalling the heroic endur- 
ances and the unceasing efforts of the friends of the people. 
From the three kingdoms the nation sent its representatives. 
After the chairman had briefly sketched the history of the 
institution, and depicted its struggles, he called upon Mr. Cob- 
den to address the vast and excited assembly. As he rose to 
respond to the call, the whole house rose with him ; and such 
a reception no man has probably ever had in England. There 
stood the humble individual to whom England owed her politi- 
cal salvation, and to whom future ages will point as one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. Simple, modest, unpretend- 
ing, he had never arrogated to himself honor, and he had 
avoided many a demonstration of respect from those who ad- 
mired his talents, venerated his integrity, and felt grateful for 
his achievements. He attempted to respond to the tumultuous 
greetings of the assembly ; but he could only answer them 
with his tears. Gradually the assembly grew quiet, the applause 
subsided, and the touching tribute of the tears of thousands 
were his great triumph. For several minutes nothing was 
heard in the house but the stifled, subdued struggles of a 
thousand hearts, and nothing was seen but a palpitating sea 
of emotion and gratitude on every side, too deep for utterance. 
He was then encountering the greatest test that had ever 
been applied to his life, or probably ever could be ; and he met 
it with admirable calmness, modesty, and truth. 

He closed his speech by proposing, as a motion, that the 
executive council be instructed to wind up the affairs of the 
association as soon as possible, and that henceforth the League, 
having accomplished the objects for which it was founded, 
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should cease to exist. The heart of the assembly, before un- 
strung, had been steadied by the clear philosophic words of 
the speaker, and the wildest and most prolonged shouts and 
acclamations rang through the Hall. To complete the triumph 
of Mr. Cobden nothing more seemed to be wanting ; but on 
the following day a modest letter appeared in the journals, 
addressed to the electors of Stockport, thanking them, with 
great cordiality, for the confidence with which they had hon- 
ored him as their representative, and announcing, to their 
regret, that the state of his health required at least a with- 
drawal for a time from the excitements of public life. It was 
a touching and beautiful letter. 



XIV. 

FOR many years this great Reformer had been engaged in 
the most exhausting of all labors, and he resolved to go 
on the Continent, and recover his strength in the relaxations 
and delights of travel. A thousand testimonials of gratitude 
had already been shown to him by the people ; but the heart 
of the nation was not yet relieved from a debt of gratitude, 
and a national testimonial was proposed in the shape of a sum 
of money, which, coming at the time it did, could not have 
been considered as an impure offering ; since his labors had 
been achieved, and in the effort he had impoverished himself. 
He was waited upon by a committee, and although it was his 
desire, that " any good he may have been the humble instru- 
ment of effecting might not seem to be tarnished by selfish- 
ness, he wished that, if anything of the kind were done, it 
might be so limited in extent that there should be no cause 
for complaint or the imputation of impure motives ;" but no 
such suggestion as that could be, or ought to have been at the 
time, listened to. T!ie subscription was everywhere circulated, ' 
and everywhere kindly received, until the testimony was raised 
to one hundred thousand pounds ; and the Reformer started for 
Italy, to enjoy among friends and relatives the quiet scenes of 
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domestic life, the pleasures of visiting tlie most classic and 
l3eautiful of lands, and the gratification of his taste, even for 
those more elegant studies, which, even during the labors of 
his youth and the occupations of his manhood, he had found 
time to cultivate. 
His fame had gone before him * 



XV. 

M DROUYN DE L^HUYS, the Foreign Minister of France, 
• in a dispatch to the French Embassador in London, thus 
spoke of Cobden soon after the news.of his death had covered 
Europe with gloom : " That indefatigable promoter of liberty, 
in the domain of commerce and manufactures, was not only the 
living proof of what merit, perseverance and labor can accom- 
plish, but one of the most complete examples of those men who, 

, * In the January number (1866) of the British Quarterly Ii€view,the follow- 
ing passages occur ; 

, '* Richard Cobden, without any of the adventitious aids of birth or fortune, 
raised himself, in the most aristocratic and money- worshiping country in the 
world, to a positii)n of influence and power, the like of which no man without 
rank or oflSce has of late years exercised among us. If Richard Cobden be for- 
gotten, it will be because the good that men do does not live after them. AH 
he did was not only professedly but confessedly for the uplifting of the people. 

" On the eve of his fall from power, the conscience-stricken opener of the 
gates of Protection, — which he had spent his prime in endeavoring to rear, — con- 
fessed, in the House of Commons, tiiat no one had contributed so much to bring 
about that result as Mr. Cobden." 

" At Genoa, on the 16th of January, 1847, the Marquis d'Azeglio presided 
at the feast wherewith the descendants of the old merchant princes of the 
Gulf welcomed him to their shores." 

•' Everywhere interrogatories were put to Mr, Cobden about the condition of 
Ireland and its future. Twenty years are come and gone since then, and Eng. 
lish statesmanship, during that time, to its shame be it spoken, has never dared 
to look that question in the face." 

" He sympathized intensely with the sufiferings of Lancashire, and pleaded 
hard, though long in vain, that the factory hands should, by timely measures, 
be saved from sinking to the level of pauperism before receiving public aid. 
In this, as in other instances, his wise counsel was disregarded." 
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sprung from the most humble ranks of society, raise themselves 
to the highest ranks in public estimation by the ejffect of their 
own worth and of their personal services ; finally, one of the 
rarest examples of the solid qualities inherent in the English 
character. He is, above all, in our eyes, the representative of 
those sentiments and those cosmopolitan principles before which 
national frontiers and rivalries disappear ; while essentially of 
his country, he was still more of his time ; he knew what mu- 
tual relations could accomplish in our day for the prosperity 
of peoples. Cobden, if I may be permitted so to say, was an 
international man." 

The feeling of America was well expressed by Elihu Burritt 
two days after Cobden's death : " His memory the English- 
speaking race in both hemispheres will ever hold and cherish 

as a common treasure All the millions that inhabit 

the American continent shall hold the life of Richard Cobden 
as one of the great gifts of God to a common race, and cherish 
and revere his memory as one of the priceless heir-looms which 
the mother-land has presented to the multitudinous family of 
States she has planted on the outlying continents and islands 
of the globe." 

Cobden will be known forever as the liberator of commerce 
and the champion of the poor. " He sleeps the long sleep 
on the lovely summit of a Sussex hill : not in a wilderness of 
graves, — for there are few who share that consecrated ground 
with him, — but amid the scenes which speak the beauty of his 
life and the glorious hope of a joyful resurrection." 

Cobden is among the few men of this age who were sure of 
immortality even before descending to the tomb. His grave 
is the Mecca of the poor ; it is the shrine around which the 
garlands of a nation^s gratitude will love to hang. Over it will 
grow the sweetest flowers that deck the English sod. Sweetly 
will the night stars glisten from the dew which baptizes it, 
and down through the coming ages, like a torch transmitting 
the light of a better day, it will guide the doubting, inspire the 
timid, and heal the broken-hearted. Such are the men upon 
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whom God and the race depend, and have depended, through 
all the ages, for human salvation. 



XVI. 

JOHN BRIGHT and Richard Cobden will long be men- 
tioned in the same breath.^ They were the Damon and 
Pythias of English Reform. Born in the humbler spheres of life, 
with none of the souvenirs or traditions of a prouder class ; 
gifted with great natural qualities, good sound English blood, 
good sound English common sense ; born honest, healthy, cour- 
ageous, aspiring ; loving the right, hating the wrong, they 
started out in life much as healthy trees come up and grow ; 
striking their roots deep and spreading their branches wide ; 
as clear streams start far away on the clouded mountain sides, 
gliding round or breaking through every barrier, until they 
swell into majestic rivers, and are forever called Niles, Rhines, 
Mississippies. Such men are founders of systems, not families. 
They are more than Rudolphs — they are Alfreds, Franklins, 
Howards. Because they live, others shall live also. 

John Bright is now about fifty-six years old. His father, 
still living near Rochdale, being a worthy Friend, brought up 
his family in the pure faith and simple manners of that best, 
perhaps, of all religious societies. 

While Bright was still quite young, though well established 
in business, he began to show some very un-Quakerish qualities. 
His friends looked on the silent, delving, bookish youngster, 
and wondered whether he would turn out a statesman, a great 
preacher, a large cotton -spinner, or what. His inclination 
towards the study of Political Economy was the strong thing 
about him — the strongest. He went to the bottom of the Corn 
Laws, while he was digging around the rotten foundations of 
the British social system, when he fell in with Cobden, who 
was just entering on his great work of overthrowing the infa-" 
mous, famine-breeding bread Tax. The first meeting of these 
extraordinary, sturdy young Englishmen, settled Bright's career 
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and affected the fortunes of the British empire, as the interview 
of no other two men had for an age. Cobden's mind was more 
mature. He had read deeper, he had gone further ; but they 
both felt alike. They became brothers at once spiritually, as 
twins are naturally. Cobden was already in the field — ^Bright 
stripped and entered ; and finally everybody and everything 
had to give way before them. 



XVII. 



BRIGHT did not cease to be a Quaker, he only shouldered 
the musket,* and with the aggressive spirit of a true Re- 
former began a work which will close only with his life. The 

* I quote the following page from my Light and Dark of the Rebellion, pub 
lished in 1863, pp. 58, 59, in illustration of the text: 

" This insurrection has dij^turbed the deepest fountains of the life of our peo- 
ple, — both the good and the bad. It has agitated the serenest waters. Even 
the members of the Society of Friends have been among the bravest and best 
contributors to the war. In the field their gallant sons have done all the duties 
of citizens, as nobly as their fathers have performed them in the calmer scenes 
of domestic and civil life. 

" At one of the regular meetings of the Society of Friends (Orthodox), a com- 
mittee was proposed to be raised to inquire into and attend to the cases of young 
men, sons of members, who it was supposed had, in clear violation of all the 
standard rules of the Society, enlisted for military service in this dreadful war. 
It was notorious that a large number of this class had actually shouldered the 
musket and marched with their regiments ; and it was strongly suspected that 
many of these boys had actually received the warmest blessings of their demure 
bnt none the less heroic mothers, and the inspiring encouragement of gentle sis- 
ters, on their departure. 

" But, as the case had been brought up before the meeting by some of the 
strictest Friends, it became necessary to give it the most serious consideration ; 
and the members of the committee were duly proposed. 

"The first rose, with great dignity, and, with that inimitable serenity which 
always characterizes the proceedings of the Orthodox Quakers, requested to he 
excused, on the ground that he could not conscientiously serve in that capacity, 
since, very much to his pain and sorrow, among the young members who had 
enlisted for the war he had a son f 

" Another member desired to be excused on the ground that, without hia 
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utmost efforts were made by his friends to deter him from 
launching into the strifes and collisions of public life ; but every 
consideration of this kind was pressed upon him in vain. He 
was, however, so genial and persuasive in his private conversa- 
tions, that no doubt was entertained of his success before public 
audiences. In this his friends were disappointed. The atmos- 
phere of the members of the Society was too cold for the ear- 
nestness of his feelings, and he soon broke away from all these 
social restraints, and began to address public assemblages of 
the wotIcCs people. He found himself in his element ; he grap- 
pled in a fast hold with his strongest antagonists, and in every 
argument left them prostrate. He was put forward for Parlia- 
ment, and successively defeated ; but in 1843 he was elected a 
member for Durham. He soon felt at home in the House of 

knowledge, two of his sons had not only joined the army, but were already in 
the field. 

" Finally, the third member rose, and stood some moments without speaking. 
He was a venerable man : he looked like the patriarch of the solemn assembly. 
His hair was white, but his cheek looked * like a rose in the snow.' ' Friends, 
we in our weakness cannot foresee the purposes of the great Father of all things ; 
nor should we attempt to scrutinize his Almighty designs. It becomes my duty 
to inform you all,ihat my youngest son, two of my grandsons, and several of my 
nephews, have also taken up arms in the defense of our beloved country ; and I 
am very much afraid that I could not serve on the committee with any good to 
our cause.* 

" A reverent silence brooded over the assembly, and for a protracted interval 
the silence remained unbroken. At last ' the mover of the motion' rose, 
and proposed that ' the whole matter should be temporarily postponed.' 

" A very large number of the brave young men of the Society of Friends (Or- 
thodox) have gone to the field, and they have fought with a heroism, and a faith 
in the endurance of the republic, worthy of the loyalty of their Society to the 
great principles of humanity and religion. I can make no estimate of their 

numerical force. 

" But by far the larger number of the Society of Friends who have joined 
our army belong to what is popularly known as ' Hicksites.' They embraced 
the great cause on the start From Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
other States, it is quite probable that not less than five thousand Quakers have 
enlisted and fought in our armies. Call them * Orthodox' or * Hicksites,' it 
matters little to us : so long as our fellow citizens are ready to fight and die for 
the country, they are our best beloved brothers." 
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Commons, and, as a certain -writer said, " showed that body 
common sense in insurrection against Parliamentary chains 
and sanctified conventionalities." Feeling itself defied by this 
young Quaker, the House showed its contempt by groans and 
hisses, and then by emptying the seats. But his courteous 
manner, his patient disposition, and still more his abundance of 
resources and blandness of spirit, soon convinced the country 
gentlemen that groans did not answer his arguments, and the 
House found it had not time enough to put him down. They 
were tlierefore first brought to listen to him, perhaps, in an 
economical use of time ; next in the facile manner in which he 
disposed of angry men ; then through an interest in what he 
said ; and finally out of respect to the speaker and to his argu- 
ments. 

So, gradually, John Bright became what he has since re- 
mained, and promises to continue to be, a living power in the 
House of Commons, distinct in itself, and necessarily antagon- 
istic to the aristocracy. 

XYIII. 

JOHN BRIGHT is a capitalist, a '' cotton lord," a head 
enemy of the present system of landlordism in England. 
He is, besides, identified with radical Quakerism, which is 
the sturdy, right way of religious dissent. Although he 
is an agitator, he is a non-resistant, a peace man ; but he 
makes up in the fierceness of his moral forces what he lacks 
in the pacific tendencies of his views. With such force has 
he sometimes pressed the House of Commons, that Bentick 
said of him, when writhing under his moral scourge, that " If 
Bright were not a Quaker, he would be a prize-fighter." 

It is doubtful whether any member of the House of Com- 
mons has, during twenty years, displayed more ceaseless devo- 
tion and assiduity to the study and comprehension of every 
subject that has passed that body in the review of discussion.^ 
Mr. Bright has a broad, capacious brain, great quickness of 
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perception, straightforward logic, unswerving integrity, a re- 
tentive memory, a warm, glowing humanity, and an independ- 
ence of character that never dreamed of halting, or of ulti- 
mate defeat. His unbroken devotion to deep and careful study 
of great public questions connected with the organization, the 
progress, and the reform of society, is thought to have prema- 
turely shattered his exquisitely-constructed nervous system, 
although he is still the picture of radiant English health. He 
is one of the very best and most thoroughly informed of Eng- 
lish statesmen. In regard to the affairs of the United States, 
especially our internal relations during the late rebellion, no 
man, with the exception of Mr. Cobden, possessed anything 
like as complete information of the merits of the contending 
parties, or the cause at issue. 

He endeared himself to the people of this country by 
friendly expressions in his large private correspondence with 
Americans, in his public speeches inside of Parliament, and in 
promiscuous public assemblages ; and probably did more to 
enlighten the people of Great Britain in regard to the facts 
concerning our civil war than any other man. In his steady 
and intelligent exposition of American institutions, and in his 
unwavering advocacy and faith in the indestructibility of our 
Republic, he showed the appreciation and foresight of a first 
class statesman. For the first two or three years of our war, 
had it not been for him. Prof. Smith, Mr. Cobden, and a few 
others, — with the whole of the ruling classes, the aristocracy, 
the power of the British press generally, against us,^our 
cause would have been totally misunderstood, as it was so 
generally misrepresented. 

He has also displayed the warmest sympathies for every 
nation that has, during the period of his public life,been trying 
to enlarge its liberty, or improve its social and political condi- 
tion. 

Wherever the enslaved, the crushed, the outraged, the in- 
sulted, the crippled, slave, man or nation, has sent up a cry for 
aid and sympathy, his ears have always been open ; and his 
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heart has always given expression to the broadest philanthropy 
and the most illuminated civilization. He is in himself, to sum 
his whole character up, a perfect antagonism to the whole 
British system, which was made for the few at the expense of 
the many. His great wealth gives him importance in England 
— " the most money-worshiping nation on the face of the earth." 
Much is said about the alrnighfy dollar in the United States, 
but in England, cotton lords buy women^s coronets. 

Take Mr. Bright all in all, he is a representative of England 
as she is soon to be, more than she has been in the past, or 
than she is in the present. Unlike Macaulay, who embellished 
his own age by the light of his genius, Cobden, Bright and 
Mill have advanced, and their torch is flaming over the future. 
It will require something more than rounded periods or elo- 
quent platitudes to save Great Britain from the doom that 
awaits her, if she plants herself between men and freedom, — 
between Aristocracy and Democracy, — ^between the world of 
the past and the world of the future. 

XIX. 

JOHN STUART MILL (whose name is known as the author 
of those admirable text-books of such general use in the 
academic studies of the English-speaking world) subsequently 
achieved, as is well known, high reputation by his writings on 
the cardinal questions of government and society, displaying 
great breadth of intellect, clearness of style, candor of spirit, 
and humanity of sentiment. He also entered upon the wide 
field of metaphysical disquisition, in which he taxed the best 
powers of the finest minds to follow him in the elucidation of 
those principles which may be considered as for the most part 
demonstrated in the realm of Positive Philosophy. All through 
his works the spirit of essential radicalism is seen. Nothing 
satisfied his mind but simple truth, separated, as far as possible, 
from all connections or involutions with error. Every fallacy 
was obliged to give way before him; and planting liimself in 
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every instance upon a primitive law of the human mind, or a 
fundamental principle of public economy, he followed his line 
of argument to logical conclusions, fearless alike of the conse- 
quences to himself, or to other systems. He is the most strik- 
ing instance in the history of the British race of the union of 
radical philosophy, comprehensive benevolence, perfect justice, 
and exquisite culture, which altogether constitute the power 
and the charm of his philosophical genius. 

It were enough to have done all this. But the active energy 
of his deep nature pushed him beyond the realm of philosophy, 
analysis and demonstration, into the practical work of states- 
manship. So in the primal strength of his rich, but not yet 
fully developed, powers, this greatest of living philosophical 
thinkers consented to stand for Parliament in the last election, 
for the ancient constituency of Westminster, and finds himself 
now a member of the House of Commons. His very entrance 
to that body will most likely be one of those events from 
which may be dated the beginning of a new period in the 
social and political progress of the legislation of his country. 

The very manner in which he conducted himself, in consent- 
ing to stand for the election, was a satisfactory pledge to the 
friends of Reform, of manly personal independence, that furnished 
well-grounded expectations for the best results. Mr. Mill had 
not concealed — ^nor did he at the time, from his electors or the 
public — ^his unqualified hostility to many of the most odious and 
unjust features of the reign of the aristocracy. He had dealt 
mercilessly with many of their grosser wrongs ; among others, 
that of the Established Church in Ireland. Entirely out of 
the fashion of the day, he absolutely refused to pay any of the 
expenses of the election, or to bind himself to any special 
policy in regard to the local interests of his Parliamentary 
district. " I am," he said, *' to become a member of Parlia- 
ment, or I am not." If I am elected, I shall be elected as an 
English legislator in behalf of the interests of the whole 
nation." With all the odds apparently against him he was 
returned, and those who knew him well borrowed more hope 
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from his triumph, for the great cause of Reform, than from any 
other single circumstance that attended the general election. 

His studies, the habits of his mind, all the native qualities 
of his character, eminently fitted him for the new field he was 
entering. His previous training and experienge could not have 
been more propitious, had they been adopted and pursued with 
special reference to his new position. He has every quality 
that could be desired. Deep and clear in his thinking, irre- 
sistible in his argumentative logic, universal in his knowledge 
of law and society (with all their actual facts and all their 
possible relations), master of every art of language, embel- 
lished by every charm of culture, gifted with the largest senti- 
ments of friendship, and clothed with the symmetrical beauty 
and glow of pure honor, and surrounded, withal, by the bland- 
ishments of the completest courtesy, he is qualified to be the 
minister of the people in the great tribunal before which he is 
to carry up their cause. 



XX. 

SOME of Mr. Mill's friends are a little apprehensive that,in 
the heat of debate, words of fire may often slip that had 
better be left unsaid. It were difficult to recall a case in which 
the irresistible impulses of a great nature, roused with indig- 
nation against wrong, and sympathy with the oppressed, did 
not sometimes break tlirough all the restraints which are im- 
posed by propriety and policy upon colder natures. But it is 
far more likely that his assaults will be attended with more 
fearful consequences to his adversaries than to himself. Mr. 
Mill went to Parliament as a working member, and not to 
make fine speeches. A fair index of his character was seen 
when he gave his vote, with a few Irish members, in favor of a 
genuine effort at redressing the wrongs of Ireland at the very 
moment the Fenian insurrection was staring the British Gov- 
ernment boldly in the face. Mr. Mill, like all true Eeformers, 
believed striking while the iron was hot, in letting the indig- 
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nation of the soul of an honest Eeformer break forth on the 
occasion that inflames it, whether it be considered apropos or 
not. So when the outrages of the British officials in Jamaica — 
another Sepoy slaughter, unmatched in its inhumanity in the 
whole cycles of civilization, — were before the House, Mr. Mill 
was not deterred from the expression of his opinion on that 
subject. He protested against the atrocities that had been 
perpetrated. So when the bill was up for the suppression of the 
cattle-plague, he took the ground that the losses occasioned 
by killing the cattle should fall upon the owners, and not upon 
the people. Some attempts were made to answer his argu- 
ments, but the cattle-breeding squires had their way. 

The Aristocracy must beware how they attempt to encroach 
any longer upon the rights of the people. They had better 
beware lest they may not be able to maintain their own. 
Words of truth must be listened to by the House of Commons 
when Mr. Mill rises. In culture and intellectual fitness, and 
profound knowledge of all the questions involved in political 
economy, no man in Parliament can pretend to be his rival. 

Mr. MilFs name has beconie dear to the people of the United 
States, by his outspoken sympathy for the cause of the Ameri- 
can Union in the midst of its troubles. He saw where the 
merits of the case lay — on which side stood civilization against 
barbarism, freedom against slavery, the integrity of a great 
Constitutional Government against anarchy and despotism, in 
the grandest strife which has, during the present age at least, 
been witnessed, for the maintenance of enlightened principles 
in the admins tration of a strong and illuminated Republic. 

XXI. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL is among the chosen few who, in 
dying, could not wish to blot a line he wrote ; nor will my 
readers feel that he may not stand worthily ^nd well among 
the list of Britain's gifted authors of our time, whose writings 
breathe the spirit of the broadest sympathy with universal 
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man, and '' Eternal Hope " for his destiny. Fresh in the feel- 
ings inspired by my last visit to him in London, I wrote the 
following letter to my always beloved and peerless friend, 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. I am allowed to publish it at the end 
of twenty-six years. It is a familiar sketch of one great poet, 
written for the eye of another, in all the confidence of private 
friendship, and for that very reason may be worthier of its 
place here than a more elaborate portraiture of the author of 
" The Pleasures of Hope." 

London, August — , 1840. 
Dear Fitz-Greene Halleck : 

I am in the mood of talking of " Tom Campbell " to-day, 
and I am going to tell you all about this strange, glorious man. 
Among the host of men of genius and fame I have met in Eng- 
land, Campbell alone has carried my heart completely captive. 
During several weeks I have met him frequently, breakfasting 
often at his house ; and, although he lives a secluded life, for a 
man of so much distinction, he seemed always glad to see me. 
He lives in Lincoln's Inn Fields, in simple but elegant apart- 
ments, with all the comforts and luxuries of life around him. 
As I first knew him, he seemed to the last, more than almost 
any man I have ever known, to be tired of the world, grown 
misanthropic, sarcastic — and particularly against commercial 
and business men. Publishers are his special detestation. 
He is ennuiee with society, and men have ceased to court him. 
To all intents and purposes he belongs to the past generation. 
Under the influence of these feelings he has grown cold an(i 
suspicious. 

He has ceased to talk as kindly and brilliantly as he once 
did. The sunshine no longer flashes from the eyes he car- 
ries into • society. Wit no longer bristles from his conver- 
sation ; indeed, I never heard him in company say a brilliant 
thing, nor utter a word that did much honor to his genius or 
philanthropy. But among his friends, where he feels no man- 
ner of restraint, where he can pull on and off his sandy wig, 
and screw it about, and louch himself down, into, and round 
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his easy chair, — ^where he is sure all that he says and does will 
be liked, — I have never seen his equal. He will talk about 
every body and every thing, and laugh at his own wit, till the 
tears stream down his face. He will mimic the great, and 
ridicule their speeches, their voices, their manners, and their 
principles. He will repeat a hundred things he has written, 
but never published, and tell stories the whole day long. This 
kind of conversation seemed to be a species of stimulant he 
takes to rouse his spirits, and give vigor to his body. There 
is a kind of ahandmi in his voice, his manner, and his words, 
which betrays the earnestness and independence of his nature ; 
and his reserve in society betokens how much he had felt him- 
self wounded by the experiences of life. 

But he is not always so gay, humorous, and sarcastic. In 
his soberer moods he will discourse sublimely upon poetry 
and literature, and while he is speaking, his hearers might 
suppose that he had no life nor passion but for these beautiful 
studies. After I had known him sometime, he said to me one 
day, as I entered his rooms : " Do you know why I like you so 
well, and why, more particularly, I have sent for you to break- 
fast with me this morning ? I will tell you. In the speech 

you made at , you quoted a few lines from ' Gertrude 

of Wyoming.^ You not only quoted the exact words, but you 
gave the correct emphasis, which brought out my meaning ; 
and vou are the first man I ever heard do it, in reference to 
that passage. Besides, you accompanied the quotation by a 
tribute of respect which, I must confess, stirred my vanity 
more than it has been roused for a long time." [I had said that 
" Campbell is a name which has long since become a household 
word in the homes of many millions who live in the distant 
land he has never visited. He has given the world the best 
portraiture of the Indian character it has ever seen in poetry, 
and made some of our mountains, and lakes, and streams, as 
classic to us as Scott made the lakes, and mountains, and 
streams of Scotland."] " Now, I want you to sit down, and, 
while we are eating our breakfast, let me ask you just as many 
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q.uestions about Wyoming, and the scenery, and the Indians of 
America, as I please." 



XXII. 

rpHE many hours we have passed together, live in my memory 
JL like green spots, with refreshing shades and bubbling 
spring, on the dusty road of life. I had loved his name from 
my childhood, and I could repeat entire poems of his from 
memory. I hardly felt entitled to the intimacy of a man for 
whom I entertained so much veneration and love. But you 
know we insensibly cultivate a spirit of intimacy with those 
gifted writers whose works we have read with the glow of 
kindred feelings, and we enshrine them in that portion of the 
heart to which we recur for whatever is touching in the 
souvenirs of our early and cherished affection. 

Campbell used to ask me to read to him ; and as I read with 
distinctness and careful emphasis, with no other object than to 
make the sentiment of the author in hand clear and effective, 
he liked my reading. He even went so far as to ask me to read 
some of his own poems, which I did ; naturally and with as 
much taste and effect, of coui-se, as possible. He said, after I 
had finished " O'Connor's Child," that he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity of revenging himself upon those who had murdered his 
poems, by hearing them read by one who went to the other 
extreme, and made them sound as much better than they were, 
as other people had made them sound worse. 

XXIII. 

BUT I am getting altogether ahead of my story. A new 
start. I first met Campbell at a dinner-party at the house 
of Dr. William Beattie, the brilliant author of " Scotland Illus- 
trated," and physician to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV. of England — one of the noblest spirits (I mean 
Beattie and not the king) that ever held the pen or the scalpel. 
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Beattie is CampbelFs doctor and his best beloved friend. He 
seldom visits anywhere else. 

In chatting freely about himself, he said, in answer to my 
inquiry what portion of the day he considered most favorable 
to study : " This," he answered, " depends, I think, a good deal 
upon habit. But I am inclined to the opinion that even habit 
never can make any portion of the day so valuable to the 
scholar as the morning. I have always found that I could 
accomplish most at that time ; the thoughts are clearer and 
more natural, and the powers are fresh and vigorous. I have 
ever been an early riser, and done the chief part of my writ- 
ing before breakfast. There is something in the stillness of 
the morning, particularly in town, which is favorable to intel- 
lectual exertion. And then, in the country, the grand charm 
of existence is in an early morning walk ; one's thoughts then 
are purer, one's feelings more spiritual. I think I can tell the 
difference between a production written before and one writ- 
ten after breakfast ; particularly if I wrote it myself T 

I inquired if he passed his time as pleasantly in London as 
in the country. He replied : " Why, sir, I like London well 
enough ; but then we can't always do as we would, you know. 
London is a great maelstroom ; it absorbs everything : the 
wealth, the business, the literature, the legislation, the books, 
the authors, the ladies ; and, in short, the indispensable append- 
ages to an Englishman's existence are all in London. A man 
may roam over the country for pleasure or health, but the first 
moment he undertakes to do anything else he must come up to 
London. Here you can find every comfort and luxury you 
could should you roam the world over. Almost everybody 
worth seeing lives here ; or, at least, is in town during the sea- 
son — a phrase which you must have learned has a strange 
Bignification. 

" I lived a good many years at Sydenham, a beautiful spot 
in Kent ; and would always have chosen to remain in the 
country ; but about twenty years ago I was obliged, in the 
accomplishment of my literary projects, to follow the multitude, 
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and take up my residence in the metropolis ; and I suppose I 
can^t get away now ; nor do I think I should be able to exist 
away from my London friends : I am quite sure I couldn't live 
without seeing my good friend the Doctor every day or two." 

Suddenly changing the current of conversation, he exclaimed, 
with great warmth, " I love America very much, and I came 
very near being an American myself. My father passed a por- 
tion of his early life in Virginia ; but for some reason or other, 
best known to himself I suppose, he returned to Europe before 
the Revolutionary War. My uncle, who accompanied my 
father to America, adopted it as his country. One of his sons 
was a district attorney under Washington's administration. 
Robert Campbell, my brother, settled in Virginia, and married 
a daughter of your glorious Patrick Henry, who stood like a 
lighthouse of adamant in the Revolution. But Robert, poor 
fellow, died over thirty years ago. Yes, if I were not a Scots- 
man, I would like to be an American." 

The conversation then turned upon the author of the " Pick- 
wick Papers ;" Campbell withdrew, to write for me a note of 
introduction to Dickens ; and, while he was gone. Dr. Beattie 
related to me some interesting facts in the history of the poet's 
earlier life. 

" When Campbell was twelve years old he entered the Uni- 
versity of Grlasgow, and immediately distinguished, himself. 
The following year he carried the prize from the best scholar 
in the University, and gained a bursary. The exercise was a 
translation of one of the comedies of Aristophanes. His rival 
was nearly twice his own age. His second prize effort was a 
translation of a tragedy of ^schylus, which he gained without 
a rival. These translations were both in finished verse. Dur- 
ing the seven years he remained at the University he was uni- 
formly the successful candidate, and when he received his last 
prize, his Greek professor publicly pronounced it the best pro- 
duction that had ever been written in the University. 

" Campbell was desired by many of his admirers to enter a 
profession ; but his love for poetry and belles-lettres gave his 
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pursuits another direction. He passed a considerable time, 
after leaving Glasgow, among the romantic hills of Argyleshire. 
Here his poetical spirit increased in energy, and the charms of 
verse took entire possession of his mind. There are many peo- 
ple there still who will tell you about young CampbelFs wan- 
dering alone over the scenery of that wild country, reciting the 
strains of other poets aloud, or silently composing his own. 
Several of his pieces written at that time, which he has never 
considered worthy of a place in his published works, are to this 
day handed about in Scotland in manuscript. ' The Dirge of 
Wallace,' which is not found in the London edition of his poems, 
is one of these wild compositions. Campbell is very sensitive 
about all he publishes, and he has written many pieces much 
admired by his friends upon wbich he places no value. 

" From Argyleshire he removed to Edinburgh, where he was 
immediately brought into notice, and became familiar with the 
most celebrated men who at that period ornamented the Scot- 
tish capital. Here he enjoyed the friendship and attention of 
some of the first men of the age. Under these favorable cir- 
cumstances he brought out his ' Pleasures of Hope,' at the age 
of twenty-one ; and where is there another instance of a poem 
which combines so much pure philosophy, classic beauty, and 
moral grandeur, written at so early an age ? It was an almost 
miraculous performance 1 

" After residing two or three years in Edinburgh he went to 
the Continent. He traveled over a greater part of Germany 
and Prussia, visiting the universities, studying. German litera- 
ture, and conversing with distinguished men. He cherishes a 
great admiration for some of his Continental friends, and often 
speaks of the two Schlegels, and the venerable- Klopstock, who 
died soon after he saw him. During this period he studied 
intensely, and accumulated immense intellectual treasures, 
which have since enriched all his works and conversations. 

" It is an interesting fact, that while he was at Vienna an 
edition of his ' Pleasures of Hope,' proposed for publication by 
his friends, was forbidden by the court, qn account of that glo- 
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rious passage which relates to Kosciusko and the fall of Poland. 
It was in Hamburgh that Campbell fell in with some of the 
Irish exiles, whose enthusiasm, with their sincerity and misfor- 
tunes, inspired him to write that touching piece, ' The Exile of 
Erin/ It was set to an old Irish air, and will perish, of course, 
only with the wreck of the language. 

" He stood on the walls of a convent with the monks, and 
overlooked the bloody field of Hohenlinden. His ' Battle of 
Hohenlinden ^ was written at that time, and a part of it on the 
convent walls : it almost atones for the horrors of that sanguin- 
ary day. Its grandeur and martial sublimity certainly exceed 
everything of the kind in the English language. 

" On his return from the Continent he visited London for the 
first time, where he found his fame greater than in any other 
part of the world. He became the leading star of the literary 
circles in the metropolis. Soon after he married Miss Sinclair, 
a lady of Scottish ancestry and celebrated for her personal 
beauty. He spent the happiest part of his life in his quiet re- 
treat at Sydenham, surrounded by the charities of a sweet home. 
Here he wrote his great work, ' Gertrude of Wyoming.' But 
he was drawn from this retreat to London, where he has since 
been steadily enriching the literature of our language with 
works which will go down to the latest times." At this mo- 
ment Campbell returned with his letter to Dickens. . 

XXIV. 

ON the morning appointed, I called to breakfast with the 
author of " O'Connor's Child." His rooms are on the sec- 
ond floor of a fine house in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He met me 
at the street gate, and seemed to be in genuine poetic mood. 
He was dressed in a blue coat, white pantaloons and waistcoat, 
and light blue cravat. 

" I am glad to see you," said he ; " last night I let my fancy 
play all over your Continent, from Plymouth Rock to the shores 
of tlie Pacific. I thought of ten thousand things I wanted to 
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talk mth you about, though I presume they have all gone out 
of my foolish head before now. But we can find something to 
talk of, I fancy, when we get a cup of coffee, and the Doctor 
sits down with us." 

He took me into his library, a large room looking out upon 
a beautiful garden in the rear of the house. I could describe 
everything I have seen in London better than CampbelFs study. 
There is an air of inspiration about it ; everything is in the 
most glorious, hap-hazard confusion. In entering it, I at once 
felt perfectly at ease, for everything was perfectly at ease 
around me. Before the grate lay the skin of a huge African 
tiger, which he brought from Algiers (shot by himself, I think 
he said), the ears, tail, etc., all there, and spots as bright as 
life. It makes a very poetical rug, of course. 

" That rug, sir !" said he ; " why I think more of that rug 
than I should of a Devonshire estate. Why, sir, when I sit 
down to my old table here, I find a never-failing source of in- 
spiration in that tiger skin. I prize it almost as highly as I 
do my own." On the mantel-piece is quite an extensive mu- 
seum : Indian arrows, minerals, and other curiosities from the 
Valley of Wyoming, etc. His library is large, and contains a 
great number of choice works in different languages. He 
showed me a copy of every edition of his works which has ever 
been published in England, America, or on the Continent. I 
do not remember the exact number of editions, but it was yerj 
great. 

The walls are hung with old pictures, some of which are of 
great value. I observed, among others, the fine engraving of 
the Queen, after Sully's painting. He told me that when the 
illustrated edition of his poems was published (which is one of 
the most beautifully executed works that ever came from the 
London press) he sent a copy of it to her Majesty; and she, in 
return, was graciously pleased to present him this picture, with 
her autograph at the bottom. 

The doctor came, and Campbell called his servant to prepare 
breakfast. In a few moments it was brought in, and the servant 
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left the room. We took our seats at the little round table, 
which stood in the centre of the library. The breakfast-table 
is the place to meet an Englishman ; all tlie etiquette of fashion 
and parade is there laid aside ; it is a confidential, simple, and 
unceremonious meal, almost the only place where you come in 
contact with the English heart. 

" Here, gentlemen," said our host, " is coffee and tea, dry 
toast, boiled eggs, and the glory of the Scotch table, a cup of 
marmalade ; all very simple. I never make a parade ; I don't 
like it. But then there is one thing here you must praise. I 
told a good old Scotch aunt of mine I was to have two friends 
to breakfast with me this morning, and she must make a Scotch 
pie, such as we used to eat in Edinburgh and among the old 
hills of Argyleshire ; and you see she has sent it down to me." 

Campbell did the honors of the table with all the enthusiasm 
of the poet. Poured our coffee ; told us anecdotes ; talked 
about Scotland, Walter Scott, Burns, and Wallace. I felt that 
it was the best hour of my life. In our conversation an allu- 
sion was made to Aaron Burr. " Burr, I think," said he, *' must 
have been one of the most splendid men in the world : his 
power of diplomacy and intrigue was unbounded ; what a pity 
he killed Hamilton. You have never had many men in America 
for whom I feel so great a reverence as for Hamilton. Poor 
manl what strange infatuation could have driven him on- to 
sacrifice himself ?" 

Campbell feels a deep interest in the Indian races of Amer- 
ica. '' The world never will forget your treatment of the poor 
Indians," said he. " How they have faded away before the ad- 
vance of the white man ! I think there cannot be a more mel- 
ancholy spectacle than to see some brave chief come back in 
his old age from beyond the great Mississippi, where you have 
driven him, to break his bowstring over the graves of his 
fathers ; to see the broad fields that once belonged to his an- 
cestors, where they used to chase the wild deer in the deep 
woods, and find these tall forests cut down, and these fields in 
the hands of his pale-faced conqueror 1 I think I should feel. 
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to see such an old Indian standing on some green hilltop of 
New England, as I should to see a fine column erect among the 
ruins of an old empire." 

We conversed some time about poor authors. " England," 
said he, " is very remarkable for one thing — ^more so, perhaps, 
than any other nation. She starves lier authors to death, and 
then deifies them, and makes pilgrimages to their shrines. For 
my part, I should think it a better arrangement to expend a 
part of th6 money their posthumous admirers lavish upon their 
tombs in giving them bread and butter, which poets stand in 
no less need of than their less ethereal worshipers. An author 
must be ethereal indeed, not to grow hungry upon nothing 
more substantial than the breath of the multitude." 

At one period of his life Campbell suffered from poverty ; 
but he is understood at present to be in the enjoyment of an 
ample fortune, which he has recently come in possession of by 
the death of a relative. He is now writing the last pages of 
his life of Petrarch, on which he has been for many years en- 
gaged. 

XXV. 

rpHERE are three men in America for whom he cherishes the 
±. highest' admiration — Channing, Irving, and Bryant. Of 
Channing he said, " Of course, I express no opinion of his the- 
ology — I do not understand these matters — ^but of his style. I 
consider him superior, as a prose writer, to every other living 
author. I have read that work of Channing you handed me 
the other day (his book on slavery). It is a glorious produc- 
tion — what simplicity of eloquence and ratiocination I When 
I finished it, I exclaimed, in the words which Chatterton puts 
in the mouth of Edward, respecting Sir Charles Bawdin, 

* The man is right — ^he speaks the truth — 
He's greater than a king.' 

" Irving is a most cliarming writer. There is great beauty, 
pure classic taste, and refined sensibility, in every thing from 
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his pen. Some of his sketches are among the most beautiful 
and affecting productions ever written. He has not the power, 
the eloquence of Clianning ; in these two respects Channing 
has no rival. But, if Irving could not have written Channing's 
Slavery, Channing never could have written Irving's * Broken 
Heart.^ There are chords in the heart which neither can touch 
alone ; but I believe there is no passion of the soul that will 
not be deeply stirred in reading the works of both — they are 
very great men. 

" Bryant I esteem your great poet. [I'll tell you sometime 
what he said about you.] I have always been astonished that 
he has not written some more extended work. He could sus- 
tain himself, I think, through a great poem ; but some of his 
pieces are the best ever written in America. His Thanatopsis 
is his finest production ; he has never equalled it, and no man 
can excel it. I never read the closing lines of the Thanatopsis 
without being, I think, a better man. There is in them a spirit 
of kindness which bears the fine moral to the depths of the 
heart. 

" Is it not strange that the man who can write such lines as 
these should content himself to sit down in a dirty office, and 
edit a political newspaper in New York ? 

" But you seem to have had no great poet. Your poetical 
genius, like your wealth and liberty, seems diffused over the 
whole population ; for I hear that every American writes 
poetry." 

Campbell understands this matter better than most English- 
men ; and this single remark of his is a key to American char- 
acter. I do not believe there is a country on earth where the 
poetical spirit so generally prevails as in America. The gran- 
deur of nature in all her forms, the wild and primeval aspect 
of the country, waken a deep enthusiasm in the hearts of all 
the people. It is generally supposed in Europe that we are 
only a business nation ; that we have little time left from the 
labors of subduing an interminable forest, for the arts or graces 
of refined life ; that we care for nothing but money. 
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But it has always been said that the early history of every 
nation is more characterized by poetry and enthusiasm than 
any. other period. It was so with ancient nations. The full 
glow of civilization, in all its artificial splendor, is unfavor- 
able to romance. 

" When a general intercourse in society prevails, the age of 
great genius has passed, and equality of talents rages among 
a multitude of authors and artists : they have extended the 
superficies of genius, but have lost the intensity ; the contest is 
more furious, but victory is more rare. The master-spirits who 
create an epoch, — the inventors,-^lived at periods when they 
inherited nothing from their predecessors ; in seclusion they 
stood apart, the solitary lights of their agei At length, when 
a people have emerged to glory, and a silent revolution has 
obtained by a more uniform light of knowledge coming from 
all sides, the genius of society becomes greater than the genius 
of the individual ; hence the character of genius itself becomes 
subordinate. A conversation-age succeeds a studious one, and 

the family of genius are no longer recluses It is only 

in solitude that the genius of eminent men has been formed : 
solitude is the nurse of enthusiasm, and enthusiasm is the true 
parent of genius ; in all ages it has been called for, it has been 
flown to. No considerable work was ever composed but its 
author, like an ancient magician, first retired to the grove or 
the closet to invocate. There is society in the deepest soli- 
tude ; and there only can men of genius indulge in the romances 
of their souls — their dreams and their vigils, and, with the 
morning, fly without interruption to the labor they had so 
reluctantly quitted." These or similar words, if I remember 
right, are used by the elder D'Israeli : they are not only beau- 
tiful, but true. 

This paragraph, I think, sufficiently accounts for the fact 
that we have never had our great poet. But there are causes 
which tend to inspire enthusiasm in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people that do not exist in any other land. It is prob- 
ably true, that the character of a nation's literature depends, 

r 
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in a great measure, upon its Government. A despotic Gov- 
ernment, while it crushes the mass, always elevates the few. 
This favored class possess all the wealth and enjoj all the 
privileges ; genius and intellectual culture are confined within 
as narrow a circle as the wealth. Neither Homer, Dante, 
Shakspere nor Milton would have produced their mighty 
works if they had lived under popular influences — under 
the operation of republican institutions ; for such institu- 
tions operate so equally for the elevation of all, that there is 
a natural tendency in the mind of the country to form itself 
upon the same general model. Great inequalities in condition 
do not exist, and there will be the same general equality in 
intellect. 

But when genius shuts itself up from the world, and breathes 
an atmosphere in which the mass never mingle, it is left to the 
inspiration of solitude — to its own lofty self-communings. It 
is only in such solitude that the mind attains its loftiest and 
most original cliaracter. Under the pure teachings of great 
Nature, genius marks out a path for itself. Perhaps in his 
solitary chamber, ' lit by stars,' not a book is found upon the 
scholar's table : Nature is the only volume he reads. Thrown 
upon his own unassisted powers, he achieves what he never 
could have accomplished in a library, or in mingling with the 
herd of his brother men. He finds himself alone in the wide 
fields of nature ; ho makes a way for himself, and all who come 
after him follow in his steps. In this way the genius of all 
great authors has been formed. 

But who would not give up an author that can be gained 
only once a century, perhaps, to see the mass of a great people, 
among whom the genius of these mighty minds is diffused, 
rising to a high and pure elevation ? If we have not a Shak- 
spere, a Bacon, or a Dante, neither have we, thanks to kind 
fortune, the millions of debased and ignorant beings around 
us that Shakspere, and Bacon, and Dante heard crying for 
bread, and breathing out their heavy groans under thrones of 
irresponsible power. 
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XXVI. 

HOW cheering to turn away from the night of Old-World 
barbarism, whose masses were unillumined except by a 
few bright stars, which shone only for themselves, in a high 
and distant heaven, to the New, wild, free World ! Every 
American child grows up in the school of Nature, where Art 
mingles just enough with her spirit to leave him free to forin 
a natural character. 

It is while the early settler is still surrounded with the 
solemn forests that he communes most steadily and intimately 
with Heaven ; for, go where you will, you will find that the 
man who is most constantly under the influence of nature, .pos- 
sesses the most enthusiasm. 

All Europe could not produce one such character as Cooper's 
favorite hero, whom he has now conducted, with never-failing 
interest, through " The Last of the Mohicans," '' The Pioneers," 
" The Prairie," " The Pathfinder" (and, last of all, we meet 
our old friend in " The Deer Slayer "), with his wild, untame- 
able, but child-like heart, fresh and generous as ever. 

This is a fiction, it is true ; but none the less true to nature 
is " Pathfinder " for all that. Every American who is familiar 
with the history of his country (and show me one who is not, 
or, indeed, one who does not understand England and her his- 
tory better than the great mass of Englishmen themselves), 
every American who has roamed through our great Western 
forests (and what American has not gone beyond the Ohio ?), 
recognizes in that admirable character the representation of a 
great class of his own countrymen. 

Besides, we have our antiquities and our monuments of past 
ages, scattered like fallen columns, thick over the continent. 
We have no damp, crumbling monasteries and castles, around 
which old legends linger (generally fictions invented by lovers 
of the marvelous), through whose desolate halls you can hear 
only the sepulchral voices of pale vergers and withered monks, 

32 
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** counting beads and pattering prayer f but we have the ruins 
of old empires, over which the dust of antiquity gathered 
long before Julius Caesar landed on the shores of Britain — 
ruins still to be seen. 

The races which have preceded us raised their tumuli and 
dug out mountain caves. They erected vast fortifications 
against their enemies, and temples to their gods ; and the 
remains of these works are still met with by the traveler. 
We have, too, those wide grasi^y plains, for which *' the speech 
of England has no name " — the Prairies, 

" The gardens of the desert these, 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful." 

And we have the sublimity of the wilderness, from which the 
" hand of nature never has been lifted." 

I remember, some years ago, in passing up the Mississippi in 
company with an educated young Englishman, that we fre- 
quently scared up the wild deer on the banks by the noise of 
our steamer. " Td rather by far," said he, " see this spectacle," 
as the animals dashed away into the forest, " than the fairest 
scene in the Old World." We sometimes sailed fifty miles 
without seeing a sign of civilization ; all around us was the 
repose and grandeur of solemn nature. " We cannot enjoy 
this in England," said he. " We have our parks and our deer ; 
but they are not the wild, free creatures we see here, where we 
can roam through your parks for thousands of miles." 

The magnificence of our scenery is confessed by all ; but 
Europeans have often alleged it as a grand defect, that we are 
without those associations of the past which mingle with our 
contemplation of the scenery of the Old World : no Shakspere 
is buried on the banks of one of our streams ; we have no 
gray towers, or castles, or convent bells. Still, a thousand 
wild, beautiful legends are told of the early settlers on our 
frontiers ; and the great struggle for freedom has sanctified 
many a spot ; but, above all, liberty dwells in the hearts of 
our people. 
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In walking tlirougli the narrow and filthy lanes of the large 
manufacturing towns in England I have seen thousands of 
pale, hungry, ragged children, flocking to the mills while it was 
yet early morning ; many of that numerous class not yet able 
to work ; and I could not but contrast these unfortunate chil- 
dren, compelled to labor through childhood and youth, on to 
old age (if, indeed, they did not meet the better lot to die while 
young), with the cheerful boys and girls of New-England, who 
rise from long, healthful sleep, with free hearts, and wander 
away with full stomachs to the district school-house. 

I only wish my countrymen would feel more gratefal for the 
inestimable blessings of their own free land. I am every day 
more deeply impressed with the belief, that there has never yet 
been an age or a country in which such high facilities were 
afforded for accomplishing the great objects of human exist- 
ence ; for making life so valuable. 

It would be strange, indeed, if America had not many good 
poets; but still stranger, if she had one great one. 

XXVII. 

IN speaking of his first arrival in London, Campbell said : 
" I have sometimes taken a bit of credit to myself for the 
policy I adopted when I found myself forced by circumstances 
into the gay and glittering world. Soon after my 'Pleasures of 
Hope,' was published, several of my Edinburgh friends pressed 
upon me the ' necessity,' as they termed it, * of my going up to 
London.' I confess that I could not at the time see any great 
necessity of my going to the metropolis, but I was decid(jd upon 
doing so by their persuasion, and I came. Well, for some rea- 
son or other, never very apparent to myself, I became something 
of a lion in this Babel-world, and I remember very distinctly 
that, for several months after my arrival, I had the same sort 
of feeling that I had when I first went to the top of St. Paul's. 
I felt giddy, not because I was conscious of danger, for on St. 
Paul's top I could not fall ; but the thought that I might pre- 
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cipitate myself made my brain reel, and knowing that the his- 
tory of literary men was strewn with ruins and wrecks, most 
of which had been brought about by unpardonable imprudence, 
I was so resolutely determined not to compromise myself, or 
lose the fame which fortune had awarded to me, that I became 
nervously suspicious that every time I appeared in public I 
should make an ass of myself ; so I took care to see that I did 
not, and I believe I succeeded well enough to save myself from 
the imputation of noticeable folly. The greatest temptation 
that I had to encounter was when the Duke of Buccleugh sent 
me a note, in good broad Scotch, inviting me to call upon him. 
I did so. He received me with great kindness, and remarked 
when I entered that it was as a countryman of his he was 
proud, and that he wished to show me such attention as would 
be agreeable to my feelings, and at the same time introduce 
me to the society I should best like to frequent ; that he had 
something to propose. He said that ten days hence, if I should 
be disengaged, he wished that I would dine with him, and I 
should meet some of those persons whose acquaintance would 
be likely to be of considerable advantage to me. I was in a 
flutter till the time came ; but the manner in which I was re- 
ceived, when the occasion came on, placed me so much at my 
ease that I did not feel at all embarrassed. By-the-by, you 
have observed, of course, that one of the chief excellencies of 
the good society of England, consists in so presenting on the 
part of the host, and so receiving on the part of the guest, a 
person who is the subject of hospitality or of honor, that he 
will not feel embarrassed by the gaze or the remarks of those 
who are looking on. I glided insensibly into the most select 
and noble assembly I had till then ever been in ; and, although 
some forty years have gone over my head since that time, I 
can say, with an honest Scotch conscience, that it was the best 
bred company of people I have ever met. To my surprise and 
delight, not a soul said any thing to me that night about the 
' Pleasures of Hope,^ except the Duke himself, and he made only 
this facetious allusion to the work : * It would not take many 
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such books as the " Pleasures of Hope " to bring these English- 
men to their senses about Scotland.^ I felt in his salons as 
much at home, and I seemed to breathe as elastic an air as I 
ever snuffed on the hills of Scotland. How many pounds ster- 
ling his dinner cost him his chief butler probably could tell. 
I never asked him, but it was the first triumph the author of 
the ' Pleasures of Hope ^ had in London, and it was the only 
one worthy of the name he has ever had since in this wilder- 
ness city. 

" When I went home that night I began to think what I 
should do. The idea of attempting to return a compliment of 
that kind, of course, was ridiculous ; and yet I felt that if I 
had properly interpreted the heart of my countryman he might 
not disdain my society, and so I left a note a few mornings 
afterwards at his residence, to the effect that if his Gi'ace 
should have an evening of leisure I should feel myself very 
much honored if he would give me his company on some spare 
day at a quiet dinner at my hotel. While waiting at the door 
for my answer, the Duke himself rushed out and pulled me in. 
*A day of leisure, my good Campbell ! Why, yes, I am sure 
to have a day of leisure if I can sit down with you and have a 
good talk about Auld Scotland.' The next day was appointed, 
and punctual to the moment his Grace came in. What we had 
for dinner I don't exactly remember, but one thing I have not 
forgotten, and that was the bill — it was just one guinea ; but 
to all intents and purposes my dinner was as good as his, and 
I am almost certain that he enjoyed it a good deal better. The 
idea of attempting to entertain or to honor a man of such 
princely fortune by the luxuries of the table, of course, was 
absurd. I was vain enough to suppose that he came to pass a 
quiet hour or two with the Poet, and not to eat him up ] and I 
was right, for when he went away he said these words : ' I am 
very glad that, young as you are, you know how to act so much 
like a man. I have not enjoyed a dinner so well for many 
years. All my solicitude, too, about you is over — it is safe for 
you to live in London.' " 
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I was particularly struck with this anecdote ; and, although 
Campbell had not the indelicacy to make the application to 
several well-known authors whose names and habits had been 
sifted, I was not long in reaching the conclusion which was 
subsequently confirmed by my own observation. 

Breakfast and talk were over. He rose from the table, and 
taking a copy of your poems from one of the shelves, he handed 
it to me, saying : " Before we say good-bye, we will have one 
gleam of sunshine. Now read me Halleck's ' Marco Bozzaris.' 
That is poetry 1" he exclaimed, as I finished. " He did nobler 
for Greece than T did for Poland." Then placing a magnifi- 
cently illustrated copy of his own Poems in my hands : *' Take 
this with you ; and if, with your Gertrude, you ever visit the 
Yale of Wyoming, it maybe a pleasure to her to hear you say : 
* Campbell gave me this.^ Farewell ! and God bless you with 
a safe and prosperous voyage ; and don't forget to give my love 
to Halleck." 

Faithfully youra, C. E. L. 



XXVIII. 

SUCH were my impressions of the genius and the character 
of Campbell, and such was the intercourse ^nd confidence 
he honored me with in 1840. He was then in the decline of 
life, and those who had known him in his prime said that the 
infirmities of age, with the chafings of life, had enfeebled and 
discomposed his powers. This was evident enough to the com- 
mon observer, for his eye no longer flashed with the gleam of 
the poet, unless his heart was warmed, or his intellect stirred. 
But I am certain that I have never known a great man at any 
period of my life, in whose presence I should have felt a greater 
awe for genius, even had I not been under the influence of the 
veneration we must cherish for those who have been the great 
lights of the world ; for whenever the name of one of his illus- 
trious contemporaries was mentioned, his eye kindled with " the 
light of other days," and I have often seen him as completely 
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under the magic spell of poetry as he could have been when 
he kept the philosophic coteries of Edinburgh suspended upon his 
lips, the season after the publication of his ' Pleasures of Hope.' 

After residing several years in Italy I got a promise from 
Campbell to make me a long visit at Genoa, and his rooms 
were waiting for him when I received the following sad letter 
from his friend, Dr. Beattie, dated 

" Boulogne, But Mere. 

'' Dear Lester,— I write you in the deepest grief. Our dear Campbell * 

expired last night ; and it is from the chamber where the body of the 

poet sleeps peacefully his last sleep that I communicate to you the sad 

intelligence, etc. 

Wm. Beattie." 



* I cannot dismiss these reminiscences of the grand lyrist without quoting 
the following brilliant and pathetic poem, by Mr, William Ross Wallace, the 
only one I have seen worthy of Campbell, and first published in that great and 
good weekly, the world-renowned and world-circulated New York Ledger, owned 
and edited by Mr. Robert Bonner, in many respects one of the most extraox*- 
diuiiry men of the times : 

CAMPBELL'S NURSE AND SHROUD. 



BY WILLIAM E0S8 WALLACE. 



Oh, harp of mine ! why should thy chords 

Essay a requiem here, 
Or aught that Poesy loves to hreathe 

Beside a great one's bier ? 
No need of lyre, or reverent throng, 
For here there is a visible song 
In watching nurse and laurel-twine 
On that cold brow in death divine. 

The roses that his poet-soul 

So sung, by her are spread ; 
The wild flowers placed within the hand 

Of Scotland's mighty dead: 
And now the gray-haired watcher there 
Breathes tearfully a simple prayer, 
With voice as low as wind that sighs 
When aught of grand in Nature dies. 

The prayer is said : her dim eyes gaze 

Upon the song-bright scroll. 
That holds eternally for man 

Dear Campbell's gallant soul : 
What holy stillness settles now 
Along her thoughtful, pensive brow, 
And through the chambers of her heart 
How swift his deathless numbers start I 



Her lips are stirring : do they breathe 

Of Hope's enchanting strain ? 
Of Lochiel's proud, indignant soul. 

When warned from War'? red plain? 
Of Erin's Exile on the strand, 
Waving ' Farewell I ' to native land ? 
Of Gertrude, wandering with the wing 
Of wild-bird through green Wyoming ? 

Why do her eyes so suddenly 

With tears o'er-brimming stream ? 
Is it because her trembling lips 

Croon o'er 'The Soldier's Dream ?' 
For she was once a soldier's wife ; 
She knows the parting and the strife — 
The shout — the flash— the volleying death- 
The glaring eye — the last wild breath 1 

Soul of the Poet I did'st thou not 

From yon seraphic sphere. 
Well phased, smile on such tribute paid 

By thy rose-mantled bier? 
Yes, that was glory — that old nurse 
With tears enshrining Campbell's verse 1 
If but for glory sang his lyre, 
Had he not then his heart's desire? 
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XXIX. 

CHARLES DICKENS stands high among the World's best 
Reformers. He has done the noblest and best work God 
ever commits to the pen of genius. He has imparted a new 
sacredness to man in the estimation of millions. More pre- 
cious tears of sympathy for the neglected and the suffering*^ 
have wet his pages, than have fallen over the writings of any 
other living man. 

It is sometimas pleasant to an author, in turning over his 
musty old manuscripts, to fall on some pen-and-ink sketches of 
men who were then just rising into public notice, but who in 
later years mounted the gilded heights of enduring fame. It is 
pleasanter still for him to find that his sketches, drawn long 
years before, still bear all the chief lineaments of truth, and 
may, without detriment to any of the parties concerned, be 
brought into the light. 

In my recent rummages among the debris of a quarter of a 
century of literary life, I found a letter on Dickens, which I 
addressed to Washington Irving in the summer of 1840, when 
I met Mr. Dickens — ^with an introduction from Campbell — 
for the first time. 

With a warm-liearted and generous letter of introduction from Thomas 
Campbell, I called on the author of the Pickwick Papers. With multi- 
tudes of others, I had read his writings with strange delight. There was 
no gloom which his humor and cheerfulness could not drive away ; no 
hilarity which I would not gladly exchange for his paintings of suffering, 
sadness and triumph in the history of the generous, but hard-tried Oliver ; 
the proud-spirited, kind-hearted Nicholas ; the confiding Madaline ; the 
beautiful Kate, and, above all, sweet little Nellie, that child of Heaven. 
I promised myself a rich satisfaction in Mr. Dickens* acquaintance, and 
I need not tell you how fully all my anticipations have been realized. I 
found him sitting in a large arm-chair by his writiug table in the library, 
with a sheet of what he afterwards casually alluded to, of Master U'wrn- 
plirey^s GlocTc^ before him. Nothing could be more kind or genial than 
the reception he gave me, and I thought at the time, and perhaps do 
Btill, that Dickens is incomparably the finest looking man I ever saw. 
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The portraits of him do him little justice ; nor are the artists particularly 
to blame, for it is not very easy to paint or engrave the expression of his 
face while he is engaged in an interesting conversation. There is some- 
thing about his eyes at all times that, in women, we call bevntching ; in 
men we have scarcely any name for it. He is, perhaps, a little above the 
standard height, but his bearing is free and noble, and he appears taller 
than he really is. His figure is very graceful, neither too slight, nor too 
stout ; and it is to be hoped he may never get the shape of a burly " Hing- 
lishman." His complexion is exquisitely delicate — rather pale generally ; 
but when his feelings are awakened a very rich glow spreads all over his 
face. I should not blame him if he were somewhat vain of his hair. It 
reminded me of words in Sidney's Arcadia : " His fair auburn hair, which 
he wore in great length, gave him at that time a most delightful show." 
His head is large, and its phrenological developments indicate a clear and 
beautiful intellect, in which the organs of perception, mirthfulness, com- 
parison and ideality predominate. I should think the nose had at one 
time almost determined to be Roman, but hesitated just long enough on 
the way to make a happy compromise with the classic Greek outline. 
But the charm of his person is in his full, soft, beaming eyes, which catch, 
like pure water, an expression from eveiy passing object. You can always 
see fun^ as you do in humorous children, sleeping in ambush around 
those blue eyes, unless they are melted to tenderness, or flashing with 

indignant fires Mr. Dickens spoke with the utmost freedom 

about every body and every thing, with the fullest glow of appreciation 
of all our well known writers, characterizing in few dashes their most 
striking traits, and hitting off the strong peculiarities of American char- 
acter with astonishing familiarity and lonhommie. 

The windows of his library look out upon a beautiful garden, where I 
saw several rosy-cheeked children— English all over — playing by a foun- 
tain, and as the little creatures cast occasional glances up to us, watching 
their sport from the window, I saw in their large, lustrous, blue eyes, 
golden hair, and bewitching smiles, the image of Charles Dickens. They 
were all in fact of young Bozzes, 



YANKEE in^isitweness. I felt very desfrous to gratify in asking him 
a great many questions about his books and his inner intellectual 
life ; so throwing myself upon Campbell's very strong letter, I thought 
it would not be absolutely outrageous if I should, and so I did. " To 
use one of your own expressive phrases," he replied, " go ahead. Aside 
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from other reasons, Mr. Campbell's letter gave you a push into my fi-iend- 
ship as far at least as we could both of us have carried it by an acquaint- 
ance of years." Not being an author myself, and wishing to get the 
" hang" of an author's experience, I asked him how far he had in any, 
or most, instances in portraying his characters, had his eye upon particular 
persons he had known ; for haying with all his dramatis personcB never 
painted two characters much alike, I could not well conceive how they 
could have been to any considerable extent creatures of imagination. 

" Allow me to ask, sir," I said, " if the one-eyed Squeers, coarse but 
good John Browdie, the channing Sally Brass, clever Dick Swiveller, the 
demoniac and intriguing Quilp, the good Cheeribly Brothers, the avari- 
cious Fagin, and dear little Nelly, are mere fancies ?" 

" No, sir, they are not," he rej^lied ; " they are copies. You will not 
understand me to say, of course, that they are true histories in all respects, 
but they are real likenesses ; nor have I in any of my works attempted 
any thing more than to arrange my story as well as I could, and give a 
true picture of scenes I have witnessed. My past history and pursuits 
have led me to a familiar acquaintance with numerous instances of ex- 
treme wretchedness and of deep-laid villany. In the haunts of squalid 
poverty I have found many a broken heart too good for this world. 
Many such persons, now in the most abject condition, have seen better 
days. Once they moved in circles of Mendship and affluence, from which 
they have been hurled by misfortune to the lowest depths of want and 
sorrow. This class of persons is very large. 

" Then there are thousands in our parish workhouses and in the lanes 
of London, bom into the world without a Mend except God and a dying 
mother. Many, too, who in circumstances of trial have yielded to im- 
pulses of passion, and by one fatal step fallen beyond recovery. London 
is crowded, and, indeed, so is all England, with the poor, the unfortu- 
nate, and the guilty. This description of persons has been generally 
overlooked by authors. They have had none to care for them, and have 
fled from the public gaze to some dark habitation of this great city, to 
curse the cold charities of a selfish world, and die. There are more 
broken hearts in London than in any other place in the world. The 
amount of crime, starvation, nakedness, and misery of every sort in the 
metropolis surpasses all calculation. I thought I could render some 
service to humanity by bringing these scenes before the minds of those 
who, from never having witnessed them, suppose they cannot exist. In 
this effort I have not been wholly unsuccessful ; and there is nothing 
makes me happier than to think that, by some of my representations, 
I have increased the stock of human cheerfulness, and, by others, the 
stock of human sympathy. I think it makes the heart better to seek out 
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the suffering and relieve them. I have spent many days and nights in 
the most wretched districts of the metropolis, studying the history of the 
human heart. There we must go to find it. In high circles we see every 
thing but the heart, and learn eveiy thing but the real character. We 
must go to the hovels of the poor and the unfortunate, where trial brings 
out the character. I have in these rambles seen many exhibitions of 
generous affection and heroic endurance, which would do honor to any 
sphere. Often have I discovered minds that only wanted a little of the 
sunshine of prosperity to develop the choicest endowments of Heaven, 
I think I never return to my home after these adventures without being 
made a sadder and a better man. In describing these characters I aim 
no higher than to feel in writing as they seemed to feel themselves. I 
am persuaded that I have succeeded just in proportion as I have culti- 
vated a familiarity with the trials and sorrows of the poor, and told their 
story as they would have related it themselves." 



XXXI. 

I LEFT Mr. Dickens after a delightful visit of two hours, 
most deeply impressed with the essential goodness of his 
hearty and the rich, overflowing humanity of his soul. I do 
not think any other author is doing as much for humanity in 
the British Empire. To show that I am not alone in this opin- 
ion, I cannot help enclosing to you the following graphic and 
masterly sketch, which the friend who put it in my hand, said 
was attributed to Sidney Smith. It is worth living for ever : 

" We do not know any man who has done more for the poetry and the 
picturesque of the bread tax than Mr. Dickens. For wit, perception of 
character, grai^hic delineation of those ephemeral human phenomena 
which elude the grasp of a less delicate perception, he has hardly any 
rival. Above all, the sort of photogenic quality of his mind, by which 
every shade and hue of the most neglected and insignificant portions of 
the moral landscape are made as instinct with interest, truth, and life as 
the most important and striking, is a feature of it which we do not re- 
member ever to have seen approached by other writers. ' It is his na- 
ture's plague to spy into abuses.' He reminds us of cinder gatherers, 
who find something by which they can profit in the rubbish that society 
casts away. He catches up the dross, and makes it shine like pure gold. 
Nay, he is a sort of moral alchymist, that can convert the worthless into 
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the precious, and show the uses and the significancy of every thing that 
lives, and moves, and has a being. He ' gathers up the fragments ' of 
our nature, that ' nothing may be lost.' With miraculous touch he can 
feed, out of the most lenten entertainment, the perishing multitude, and 
convert water into wine. Like Goldsmith, there is nothing which he 
does not touch, and nothing he touches which he does not adorn. 

*' But ' more than that, than this, than these, than all,' we like him for 
this, that his big heart is in the right place ; that he is a man of large 
humanities ; that his moral sympathies are catholic, and his affectious 
universal. He is, as it were, a watchman for heaven. Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground but he registers it in his great history of life. His 
genius, his wit, his graphic power, and the interest which he gives to all 
that he sketches, these give him ready access to every circle of society, 
and make his writings relished equally by the peer and the peasant ; the 
littlft milliner in her back parlor, and the great duchess in her loudoir. 
Scenes that the great cannot even imagine, he carries straight into their 
drawing-room. Phases of human life, which the rich and powerful 
either never have an opportunity of observing, or carefully avoid aU 
chance of bringing within the sphere of their observation, he presents to 
them in their most striking aspects, without offending their delicacy by 
the hideous accessories of their actual condition. While he causes the 
most abject and loathsome carcasses to come between the wind and their 
nobility, they are made pictm'esque and interesting rather than horrible, 
and stand before the mind rather to teach it a wholesome lesson, and to 
make pomp take physic, than to disgust without instructing, or wound 
without amending. 

" It is a mighty privilege this of genius to make itself heard equally 
in the kitchen and the hall ; to enter in at the straight gate of supercil- 
ious rank, or proud and fastidious fashion, and yet to be a welcome pas- 
senger in the broad thoroughfare of the vulgar, common-place, working- 
day world. It is, as it were, to be the conductor that connects the 
positive and negative poles of society ; to be the ambassador from pov- 
erty to pride, or the mediator between the abjectness of hopele&s penury 
and the superbial magnificence of affluent aristocracy. This, we say, is 
a mighty privilege, and this great writer has used it well and vnsely. He 
hath a noble and a Christian heart. He looks upon a human being, simply 
as such, as something inexpressibly great, and upon an immortal creature 
as of infinite value and significancy. He feels that a man is more pre- 
cious than many sparrows, and that, bluiTcd, and marred, and vitiated 
though the likeness be, yet there stands the image of his heavenly 
Father. In his kind and manly breast every fellow-creature finds a will- 
ing advocate ; the wailing of the desolate catches his ever-listening ear, 
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and the despairmg look of the familiar child of wretchedness meets his 
mild, keen glance, although there should be none other to register its 
sullen grief. 

" He makes the cries of the poor to be heard in the palace, and gets 
the miserable an entrance into the great man's house. The poor orphan, 
that finds what it is to be in a solitary desert in the thick-peopled city ; 
that, surrounded by a million of professing Christians, is yet alone, and 
without hope in the worid ; that tells his dreadful story with patient 
sadness, but gets no one in that dense, bustling, busy, money-getting 
crowd, to hear him for his cause ; why he, of all that populous caval- 
cade, arrests one passing stranger, and he, pen in hand, proclaims his 
brother's wrongs through the wide extent of broad Britain. 

" And that same cunning penman, how strange his taste I He finds a 
forlorn infant so desperate in fortune that even its miserable mother has 
left it on the steps to do or die ; and of all the cases for the genteel hu- 
mane, the drawing-room Christianity, the silk-stockings-and-pumps phi- 
lanthropy of the times, it so turns out that he will have none other, but 
only this. He walks straight into the workhouse, and when other men 
see only some parish brats that are to be abused, and poisoned, and sick- 
ened with insult and bad usage into early death, why there he sees the 
soft, innocent, ingenuous, grief-shaded countenance of thoughtful boy- 
hood, and his sound heart yearns the more to him that he has neither 
father nor mother, nay, none other to take his part in all this selfish, 
money-getting, civil-barbarous age and nation, save this one great and 
glorious oak that flings out its fantastic branches to temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb. And when none other can plead for forsaken humanity, 
he, with the authority of omnipotent genius, knocks at the portals of 
greatness with a firmness that will not be said nay, and tells, with an 
eloquence that cannot be denied, ' the spurns that patient merit of the 
unworthy takes.' God bless that good man ! the God who stilleth the 
cry of the young raven, and who visiteth, in their affliction, the father- 
less and the widow. 

" Listen to him ; hear his words of truth and soberness ; learn of one 
who hath been taught by him who was meek and lowly of heart. 
* Now, when he thought how regularly things went on from day to day 
in the same unvarying round ; how youth and beauty died, and ugly, 
griping age lived tottering on ; how crafty avarice grew rich, and manly, 
honest hearts were poor and sad ; how few they were who tenanted the 
stately houses, and how many those who lay in noisome pens, or rose 
each day and laid them down at night, and lived and died,— father and 
son, mother and child, race upon race, and generation upon generation, — 
without a home to shelter them,or the energies of one single man directed 
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to their aid ; bow, in seeking, not a luxurious and splendid life, but the 
bare means of a most wretched and inadequate subsistence, there were 
women and children in that town, divided into classes, numbered and 
estimated as regularly as the noble families and folks of great degree, 
and reared from infancy to drive most criminal and dreadful trades ; how 
ignorance was punished and never taught ; how jail doors gaped and 
gallows loomed for thousands urged towards them by circumstances 
darkly curtaining their very cradles' heads, and but for which they might 
have earned theu' honest bread and lived in peace ; how many died in 
soul, and had no chance of life ; how many, who could scarcely go astray, 
be they vicious as they would, tm-ned haughtily from the crushed and 
stricken wretch who could scarce do otherwise, and who would have 
been a greater wonder had he or she done well, than even they had they 
done ill ; how much injustice, and misery and wrong there was, and yet 
how the world rolled on from year to year, alike careless and indifferent, 
and no man seeking to remedy or redress it ; when he thought of all 
this, and selected from the mass the one slight cause on which his 
thoughts were bent, he felt indeed that there was little ground for hope, 
and little cause or reason why it should not form an atom in the huge 
aggregate of distress and sorrow, and add one small and unimportant 
unit to swell the great amount : 

'Take physic, pomp 1 
, • Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may throw the superflux to them 
And show the heav'ns more just 1' 

" Can the great ones of the earth calmly read but this one passage out 
of the thousand stirring appeals which everywhere meet them in these 
extraordinary volumes, on behalf of the little ones of this weary world, 
without some misgivings that all is not right ? Is there not something 
in their feeble but plaintive cry, as here supported with the world of 
power ; is there not, we say, something in it (like the pressure of an 
infant's little hand round the finger of the strong man), that sometimes 
spoils a fine dinner to those whose hearts are not just yet a piece of 
shrivelled parchment ? Think, peer, for a brief moment ; we say, think, 
as you read such a picture as this, do the springs of your carriage not 
feel more uneasy under you as you call to mind that it is built upon the 
morsel of the beggar ? Are there no compunctious visitings of nature 
that ' steal on you ere you are aware,' when you feel that the little shiver- 
ing, street-abandoned wretch, that gets his loaf by selling small ware, is 
robbed of the half of it to put diamonds in your shoe-buckles ? Is it 
possible that you can see that skeleton, with the keen, shai*pened, abject 
features of starvation, with two naked children and the famishing antic 
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at her breast, whose unnatural, hideous caricature of humanity hardly 
admits it a place in the classification f)f the infancy of man, cowering at 
the foot of some deserted lane to eat their first meal for two days ; can 
it be that you can see this, and forget that even such beings as these pay 
to you, by a law made hy yourself far yourself, the half of every penny 
that they beg from some kind being but a little way less poor than them- 
selves ? 

" See that beautiful young duchess, so encompassed with the odor of 
refined aidstocracy that, as she passes us, like the flitting of a cloud, the 
very sense aches at her ; she seems to disdain the very ground she walks 
upon, and, like the sensitive plant, to shudder and contract into herself 
at the very contiguity of .the poor ; although, mayhap, she has sometimes 
heard, in her crimson velvet pew, that, eighteen hundred years ago, some 
one declared them to be her brethren and sisters. She will fly the very 
sight of these horrid wretches, and swear ^ a pretty oath by yea and nay,' 
because her coachman did not drive the other way, that her eyes might 
not be offended by the very look of these terrible creatures. 

" A word in your ear, madam ; aye, in your ivory-turned ear, where 
hang those diamond di'ops. Why, these sparkling pendants were bought 
with money robbed from those same beggars. That glittering necklace, 
* which Jews might kiss and infidels adoie,' believe it or not, is wrung 
from the hard hands of starving peasants, and every ring on those taper 
fingers has famished a family of your fellow-creatm-es. Woman ! bright, 
beautiful, and gentle ! in all whose steps is grace, and in every gesture 
dignity and love ! Woman ! pure as beautiful ; kind as dignified ; vir- 
tuous and noble, with fair religion ' emparadised in form of that sweet 
flesh,' is it possible you do not know, and yet are we suix you do not, 
that every birthday di'ess has driven a sister to the streets, and that there 
is not a ball at Almack's which is given at a less cost than alone fills the 
. brothel ? ' List, ye landsmen, all to me !' There are three half-naked 
vrcliins thrust out, of their mother'' s house to steal for hread ! that is your 
doing. There are ten thousand patients in the metropolis perishing of 
typhus, actually more fatal than the plague ; eveiy hospital is full, and 
private houses are turned into fever-wards to meet the exigencies of the 
case. The fever is the fruit of famine^ and that famiae is your 
doing. 

" There is an infant in a sweet sleep, lying in a basket at the work-house 
door ; the night is cold, and it hath sucked at its kind motlier's breast 
until the want of food for two days hath brought her milk to its last 
thin drop. Merciful God 1 that hath taught us to address Thee as our 
kind parent, and is it indeed possible that the yearnings of a mother's 
heart can be stifled, and that she should no longer 
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*Know what 't is to love the babe that milks her?' ♦ 

Yet there is no other way, for bread is high, and wages thereby small, 
and a family of dear little ones, that should be a blessing, if ever a bless- 
ing were, is a curse : for they have mouths, and their mouths are filled 

* In the London Telegraph of Dec, 1865, 1 find the following tonching Christmas story of 
English life : " Stories are all the vogue now — Christmas stories, told on cream-tinted paper, 
with gold edges to it, and with ever so much crimson and green on the covers ; stories all 
about princesses, giants and fairies, and showing how, in that delightful and highly desirable 
world of fiction, the bad people always come to grief and the good ones * marry and live happy 
ever afterwards.' No misery lasts very long in them ; no ugly problems are left unsolved. 
The last pages, instead of being blistered with tears, as those of life are so often, wind up with 
a jolly settlement of everybody and everything. Let the little ones think it is all true. Time 
enough for them to find out what a different world they Mill have to deal with, and what agony, 
despair and crime close the last chapters of many a story that God writes in the great book 
of Life, which has Eternity on both sides for its covers. We have a little story to tell to the 
oldster8,before they settle down to their Christmas dinners with that comfortable conviction 
which roast beef and plum pudding inspire, that everything has gone right since Christianity 
came. Our story is not very fit for Christmas, except to make the beef taste of tears and the 
plum pudding stick in the throat with shame and pity. Before you set to work upon these 
religious luxuries, good public, permit us to ask 'if you have such a thing as two shillings 
about you.' Of course you have, and the multiple of that sum for any number of weeks. 
Well, spend them now as you like ; but last summer you might have bought a child's life and 
a woman's soul for two shillings a week sterling. People ought not to complain that ' things 
are dear,' when such a bargain as that can be made in England. Now, we repeat, it is too late ; 
for the child's life — price one shilling — is gone to Him who in all His treasury of planets and 
suns has nothing richer or dearer than a child's life ; and the woman's soul is so stained with 
murder, that the shilling is wanted now for five yards of hempen rope to choke it out of her 
on the gallows. In spite of these particulars, so tantalizing to a commercial people, the story, 
we say again, is not a nice story ; the details are very unpleasant, the characters stale and 
vulgar to the last degree, and the chief personage a widow of forty two, haggard and grizzled 
before her time. Such as it is, however, this is how it was told at the Leicester Assizes. Eliza 
Adkins was the widow of a farm servant, who died and left her with one child, aged four. Let 
us note, in passing that the story books would have made some provision or other for an honest 
woman in such a case. Reality didn't The mother went into service, and put the child out 
to nurse ; but that demands funds, and Eliza Adkins only just earned her own living, so she 
applied to the workhouse for two shillings weekly to maintain the child. The workhouse said 
she must come in with it, which she did. After she had been in Loughborough Workhouse a 
week, she left it, according to her own story, •■ Because the treatment was so bad I could not 
stay, and because they dragged the child away and beat it, and I couldn't bear it.' According 
to the story of the officials, confirmed by the guardians, she went away because the workhouse 
was thoroughly comfortable, and because ' these paupers ' have a nasty way of liking to starve, 
and of bringing everybody into publicity and trouble. 

" Anyhow, Eliza Adkins, with the child tied on her back, and a basket Containing a pair of 
little boots in it, some gooseberries and a bit of rope, came forth. If the public prefers it, let 
us take the guardians' view, and say that she would not stay in the workhouse because people 
of her kind like starving. The next scene is a cottage at Pegg's Green, where she called and 
asked leave to sit down. There is nothing like direct narration in Christmas stories, so we 
will ask Sarah Castledine to go on here. She was a cottager, and she testified that ' the pris- 
oner had a child on her back, a boy about four years old, and asked if she could sit down, and 
she and the child sat down for about an hour. She said she had come a long way and had a 
long way to go to meet a friend. She asked if the water was still in the pits. The water had 
broken into some pits some time ago. I told her I thought they were at work again. She 
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with sad cries because they cannot be filled with food. Will the land- 
owners not ' mark, leam, and inwardly digest ?' Let them reflect in 
time, ' ere the night cometh.' Let them give with grace and good will 
what may at last be wrung from them with nothing of either. The 

asked it there was as much charity given away as there used to be. I told her I thoaght not. 
The boy begnn to look tired and faint, and she took him on her knee, and he went to sleep. 
She said it had very bad boots on ; she had a better pair, but she had taken them oflf to ease its 
feet. Sbe was all of a tremble while she was at our house. When she left I was going out on 
an errand, and my mother said I could carry the child a little way. She said, " Oh, no; I will 
carry it myself. When it awakes it will walk as well as ever." She left our house between 
eight and nine, and wont in the direction of Thringstoue, and I saw her no more.' You must 
dip, good public, into the last part of our story to do full justice to this little bit of narrative, 
and then we doubt if you will find any other Christmas tale of the day so interesting. *■ The 
friend she was going a long way to meet' was that good old friend of the poor and broken- 
hearted, whom it is wicked to go to meet, and for whom we must all wait — Death. She meant 
to drown the child and hang herself; loving the boy so well, meantime — the story books 
would never have thought of this — that she takes off the boots that pinch him, as he toddles 
by her side to 'meet the friend.' 'Are the pits full of water?' No! Then friend Death 
won't be met there; but the well at Kingston will do. She passes that about nightfall, and, 
having made up her mind, Eliza Adkins falls to casual topics. 'Much charity given away 
here T she asks. Sarah Castledine ' thinks not' Eliza Adkins obviously ' thinks not too,^ 
since, for lack of two shillings a week, she is going to send her little son presently to heaven, 
and herself, if the pulpits are ' all right,' to hell. And look at these paupers that murder, and 
cottagers that poach. What a brutal set they are ! Sarah Castledine, instigated by her mother, 
wants to carry the woman's child, and the widow, with the well and rope in her mind, is yet 
woman enough not to trouble the poor people. Well, we have spoiled owi story by telling all 
the plot ; but we do think that the little conversation at Pegg's Green reads the better for 
what's coming. 

" ' What's coming' has, of course, been guessed ; the summer night passed, and Eliza Adkins 
turns op in the morning, at another cottage, without the child. Having murdered him, and 
meaning to murder herself, a lie or two more or less can't improve the Devil's bargain ; so she 
pays he died of croup, and that the neighbors clubbed 1«. Qd. to bury him. She tells Ann Lacy 
that ; and again we digress to observe what an ungrateful set the poor are to the nice workhouses 
and the generous overseers. ' Oh 1' says Ann Lacy, ' dead and buried, is it ? What reason you 
have to be thankful for taking him from the frowns of the world, and the frowns of the parish I' 
If kind Ann Lacy had known how much closer her bad grammar came to the truth than good 
grammar could have done, Eliza Adkins would have missed that little bit of parochial philoso- 
phy. But meantime somebody going to the well for water, finds the child there, and fishes it 
out, with some gooseberries and grass. The constables immediately seek the mother, and find 
her at her sister-in-law's. The well was kept locked ; so Eliza Adkins, after all those incidents 
of changing the little shoes, and nursing the boy, and refusing to part with him for a minute 
to anybody, had positively broken a hole in the well-cover, by way of a gate to death and 
heaven. That was her view, and nothing else ; witness her confession h> the wife of the police 
inspector. She said to her ; ' I want you to see the magistrate. You will.do it better than me, 
my heart will be so full. T^en I shall feel more comfortable. It is trouble that has brought 
me to it. I wanted the parish to allow me two shillings a week. They would not, but said I 
must go into the house. I could have got my own living. I went into the house ; but the 
treatment was so bad I could not stay. 1 went in on Siitnrrlay and stayed till the following 
Friday, and I did not know what to do, for I had no home or friends in the world. I could 
have a place for myself; but I did not know what to do with the child. I could not bear to 
see it suffer any longer, and that made me do ill. God knows I did not do it with any bad 
Intent I know the poor child is In heaven now, out of all its troubles. If they had not 

33 
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people, like the sibyl, will come upon them every hour with harder 
terms, demanding more, and oflfering less in exchange, until that mighty 
tiox populi, which, when combined in majestic harmony, is truly vox Dei^ 
will ascend to heaven and meet its response, return to earth, and teach 
the proud, when too late, that the ' glory of his great house is departed.' 

*' Affectionately, C. E. L." 

This was twenty-six years ago, and worthily had Mr. Dickens 
then won such praise. But nobly as he had then written, the 
sequel has shown that he had but just begun his great work. 
In every land where civilized men have their homes, the writ- 
ings of Dickens have gone on their beneficent mission, every- 
where inspiring a more generous sympathy for the weary and 
heavy-laden traveler on life's hard road, and kindling in gentler 
natures a higher love for the true, the pure, and the beautiful.* 

caught me that night they would not have had mo ; for I should have destroyed myself as well 
as the poor child. The poor child cried so much I could not bear to see it. I attempted to 
speak to it once, but was not allowed, and the child was dragged away and beat, and I was not 
allowed any supper, and it was more than I could bear.' That's the workhouse, where ' every- 
body was so kind,' as the Loughborough guardians say ; and of course they spoke truly. To 
the magistrate the poor creature merely moaned out, ' Thi-ough trouble I did it, because home- 
less and friendless ; that is all I wish to say.' On her trial she pleaded ' not guilty,' 'in a low, 
but firm voice,' the reporters say, as if she didn't expect the gentlemen to understand Ler way 
of meaning it. She was tried ; she was sentenced ; she lies for death at Leicester jail ; and 
that's our Christmas story. If we thought any judge would hesitate to recommend the com- 
mutation of her sentence we would not say a word, for out-and-out the kindest thing to Eliza 
Adkins would be to borrow her own piece of rope from the basket, and send her from a world 
which she has little reason to love, and which for her could have little happiness in store. 
But of course her life will not be taken. All the rest of her days, however, must be doomed 
to prison toil, and all her nights must be devoted to memories of the summer evening when one 
of the two found ' friend Death ' at the bottom of a well. We can't, of course, object to her 
punishment; but let us also remember what it is to sit down and see your baby die in your 
lap, or else go back to Loughborough Avorkhouse. We wish that Loughborough workhouse 
could have some sentence passed upon it, and that the tariflf of lives and souls would get cheaper, 
so that somebody could buy them ; and, above all, we wish that some better moral could be 
found for our story than ' God help the poor, and be patient with the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century,' " 

* America has been the chief field of Dickens' influence. He has probably had a score of 
readers there where he had one in England. Here, too, chiefly is he appreciated and beloved. 
Here, too, the most superb edition of his works has appeared. Of the Household Edition of 
Dickens' Complete Works, Sheldon & Co. told me they had published one hundred and fifty 
thousand volumes. It is the finest specimen of the library style of chaste and exquisite 
typography in which his writings have ever appeared. Of all the editions which his numerous 
American publishers have sent out, the number of volumes may be safely estimated at nearly 
two millions 1 Of no other British author can this be said. 
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XXXII. 

THEEE never was in the history of Great Britain a time 
more auspicious for the display of the highest statesman- 
ship in consummating a great reform. The words of Macaulay, 
quoted in a previous part of this work, uttered in his great 
speech in favor of the Reform Bill of 1832, contain a warning 
that British politicians might well give heed to at the present 
time. He showed that the neglect to '' reform in time " had 
rendered it necessary to " reform in a hurry." Tt is earnestly 
to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, has taken that hint, and something may be expected 
from his enlightened policy as a statesman, and his firmness as 
a man. On the 12th of last March, 1866, he introduced the 
New Reform Bill. He commenced by touching briefly on the 
previous history of the question, from the time of Mr. Locke 
King's £10 county franchise, in 1851, with the object of show- 
ing that the responsibility of dealing with it rested, not with 
the Government, but with all parties in the House of Commons. 
He stated that this was the first domestic question which had 
been discussed in the first Cabinet after Lord Palmerston's death, 
and he described the measures which had been taken to procure 
information as to the state of the constituencies. He attrib- 
uted the delay which had taken place in bringing forward the 
bill, not to vacillation on the part of the Government, as had 
been imputed to them, but to the time necessary for obtaining 
the returns in the most accurate and complete form, and he 
expressed a strong conviction that when the House had exam- 
ined the statistics laid before them, they would be of opinion 
that the time had been very valuably einployed. 

He announced that the Government, though thoroughly sen- 
sible of the importance of a general review of the electoral 
system, in which he included, beside the reduction of the fran- 
chise, a redistribution of seats and some attempt to deal with 
corrupt practices at elections, had determined at the present 
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moment to deal only with the most pressing part of the ques- 
tion — the extension of the franchise ; and he justified this de- 
cision by referring to the period of the session, which would 
make it impossible, even with the most rapid progress, to send 
the bilMo the House of Lords before the middle of July. He 
mentioned that the discussions out of which the first Reform 
Bill issued occupied one hundred nights, and contended that 
the complete treatment of this complex question was beyond 
the handling of one session. He proceeded at once to unfold 
the Government plan, beginning with the county franchise, in 
which it was proposed to reduce the £50 to a £14 occupation 
of a house, with or without land. This, he calculated, would 
add 171,000 persons — almost entirely of the middle classes — 
to the present constituency. 

He proposed also to put the possessors of copyholds and 
leaseholds within Parliamentary boroughs in the same position 
as freeholders. He discussed next the question of " fancy," or, 
as he termed them, '* special franchises," taking generally an un- 
favorable view of them, but making an exception of the sav- 
ings-banks franchise, and intimated that the bill would give a 
vote for the place where he resided to every depositor of £50 of 
two years^ standing, subject to the obligation of making an 
annual claim. He showed that this would reach some men who 
were not got at by the tenure and occupation franchises, though 
he anticipated that the addition to the constituency would not 
be large, and would be found chiefly in the county constituen- 
cies. Passing to the borough constituencies, he divided the 
persons to be dealt with under four heads : first, those who 
inhabit separate houses and pay their own rates ; secondly, 
those who inhabit their own houses and are separately rated, 
but do not pay their own rates, commonly called compound- 
householders ; thirdly, the inhabitants of portions of houses, 
who do not pay rates separately ; and fourthly, lodgers proper. 
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XXXIII. 

HE entered into the statistics of the borough constituencies, 
showing that, while the population of the boroughs had 
increased 79 per cent., the numbers of voters had only increased 
82 per cent, since 1832, and he stated that of the 499,000 
voters in the towns, 128,000, or 26 per cent., belonged to the 
working classes. He acknowledged that this result of the sta- 
tistics had somewhat surprised him ; but in reply to those who 
were disposed to felicitate themselves upon it, he demonstrated 
by elaborate statistics that the working-class element was very 
unequally distributed, the proportion in sixty boroughs being 
one-third, and in thirty others not more than one-tenth, and 
that the proportion had been diminishing since 1832, when the 
working-class voters were 31 per cent, of the whole body. 
Adverting for a moment to the operation of the working-class 
element on the balance of parties, he drew attention, for the 
consolation of the Opposition, to the significant fact that the 
metropolitan boroughs, in which there was the smallest propor- 
tion of workingmen, had been most consistent in returning 
. members opposed to conservative views. 

The extensions in the borough franchise contemplated in the 
bill affected two classes — those who lived in houses above £10, 
and those who lived in houses below that value. With regard 
to the first, he stated that it was intended to abolish the rate- 
paying clause, which would add 25,000 persons to the register ; 
and it was proposed to require that the name of the compound- 
householder, whose rates were paid by the landlord, should be 
placed on the rate-book, whence it would pass by a spontaneous 
process to the register, and in this manner he calculated 35,000 
new voters would be created. He proposed to deal with per- 
sons occupying portions of a house (flats, for instance,) and 
lodgers proper, in the same manner — viz., to allow them to be 
placed on the register if they could show by an annual claim 
that the premises which they occupied were of the annual 
value of £10. He professed himself unable to give any inform- 
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ation as to the numbers "which this proposition would add to 
the constituent body, but conjectured that they would be almost 
entirely of the middle class. 

He next discussed the respective advantages of rental and 
rating as bases of the franchise, arriving at the conclusion that 
the best basis was the " clear annual value," and he stated that 
the bill proposed to ascertain this from the " gross estimated 
rental " column of the rate-book. He showed that a £6 fran- 
chise would add 24:2,000 of the working-classes to the town 
constituencies, which, added to their present number, 482,000, 
would give them a clear majority in the towns, and that, he 
believed. Parliament would neither be willing nor was called 
upon to do. He then announced that the Government had 
decided to propose a £7 rental suffrage, which, making all the 
deductions requisite, would enfranchise 144,000 workingmen ; 
and showed that whereas a £10 franchise could not easily be 
attained by a workingman who had not £2 a week wages, the 
£7 franchise could be reached with 26s. weekly wages. He 
recapitulated some of the principal features of the measures, 
summing up the general result as an addition of 300,000 voters 
to the constituent body, of whom 200,000 belonged to the work- 
ing classes ; and this, he said, would amount to a representa- 
tion of somewhere about two in five of the working classes. 
He mentioned that tlie necessity of residence would be abol- 
ished, and that dockyard laborers would be deprived of their 
votes ; and concluded with an eloquent appeal to the House to 
make a timely concession to the just claims of the working 
classes. 

xxxiv. 

MR. GLADSTONE we have already spoken of as the great 
coming man of England. That he may not betray the 
hopes which enlightened men, not only in Great Britain but 
in other nations, have entertained, we devoutly trust. No 
statesman in power, since the time of Sir Robert Peel, has 
dared to grapple with this mighty question of the rights of the 
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middle and working classes of England till now. Mr. Glad- 
stone has the nerve as well as the brain of a real statesman. 
That he will meet with formidable opposition on the part of 
Earl Derby and his so called Conservative clique is to be ex- 
pected ; but the lamentable part of the whole thing, we are 
afraid, will turn out to be, that those members elected to the 
present Parliament as professed Liberals will be frightened 
from the support of Gladstone because he goes too far. We 
saw the same thing when even advanced Whig statesmen de- 
serted their principles because Sir Robert Peel had come for- 
ward from the ranks of the Tory party to advocate a sweeping 
reform. Such defections show, either inconceivable stupidity 
on the part of men who professed to be advanced in the science 
of public economy, or the grossest insincerity in the mainten- 
ance of the principles they profess. It is possible also that some 
of the Radical members may oppose Gladstone's bill, because 
they prefer rather than take half a loaf to go without any bread. 
It is enough, however, for Americans to know, that Mr. Bright 
will sustain the Chancellor in the position he has taken. 

This humane statesman, in discussing the provisions of 
the bill, expressed an approval of the abolition of the rate- 
paying clause, and pointing out with regard to the county 
franchise — which he did not altogether approve — that the Op- 
position had committed themselves to it by Lord Derby's bill, 
and that it had worked well in Ireland. In answer to those 
who attributed to him the parentage of the bill, he disclaimed 
having supported or suggested a seven pound franchise, as he 
had always been in favor of a household franchise ; but he 
reminded the Opposition that Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley 
had supported an eight pound franchise, and appealed to them 
not to split hairs about so small a dijfference. 

He condemned the savings-bank franchise as the worst of 
all the fancy franchises, and disputed the accuracy of the sta- 
tistics as to the proportion of workingmen in possession of the 
franchise. He made an animated reply to the attacks of Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Horsman, and drew an amusing portrait of the 
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new party formed by the alliances of those two gentlemen, 
insiBuating that loss of office was the cause of their Anti-Re- 
form zeal. He warned the Opposition that, if they rejected 
this bill, they would repent it before many years were over ; 
and concluded by expressing his intention — making allowance 
for the difficulties of the government and the disinclination of 
Parliament — to support the bill, though he deemed it inade- 
quate to the occasion. 

Mr. Bright is inspired by the highest maxims of policy and 
political wisdom. It is, doubtless, to be regretted that the 
question of the distribution of seats and the equalization of 
representation could not be embraced in this reform, for the 
present Parliament is after all little better than 2^ family pai-ty. 

In a recent article, the London Sjpectator^ analyzing the 
House of Commons, states that 92 members, or about one- 
seventh of the entire House, are sons, brothers, uncles, nephews, 
sons-in-law, or brothers-in-law of the present heads of the 31 
houses known as " the great governing families of England." 
This is exclusive of members standing in the same relation to 
the great Scotch and Irish families, and at least another 30 
might bo added were the degree of relationship extended to 
first and second cousins ; 170 near relatives of peers not in- 
cluded in the thirty-one, 15 of them heir-apparent or presump- 
tive, and 60 baronets further represent the landed and " county- 
family " in the House. Making allowance for baronets also 
reckoned as relatives of peers, little under 300 out of 656 mem- 
bers of the House of Commons are more or less closely identi- 
fied with the great land-owning caste of the country ; 120 mem- 
bers are more or less concerned in the management or misman- 
agement of railways, while 115 are directors of insurance, 
banking and joint-stock companies, and 104 directors of mis- 
cellaneous companies, including nearly all kinds and forms of 
joint-stock associations before the public. 

Whatever may be the fate of this bill the Ministry will live 
or die by it. They have considered well the ground they have 
taken, and to our eyes one of two things looks very clear to- 
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day ; either the Bill will pass with the applause of England, 
or a storm of indignation will arise which will dissolve the 
present House, or force the country into a revolution. Glad- 
stone thinks even the Avhole of the coming summer will be too 
brief a period for the full discussion of the merits of the ques- 
tion. But the longer the discussion, the more fire will be 
struck from the collision of the people with the Aristocracy ; 
the more light will be shed over the rights of the masses, and 
the more determined will they become to win the victory. 

xxxv.^ 

A SINGLE glance at what this new Reform Bill proposes to 
do, will close this book. The qualifications of county suf- 
frage are cut down from $250 occupancy, to $70 ; while in bor- 
oughs the payment of an annual rent of $35 for a house, and 
in the towny $50 per annum for apartments, secures the suf- 
frage. The Bill thus increases the number of legal voters in 
England by at least one-third. By thus enlarging the basis, the 
professional classes who were before excluded, the better class 
of mechanics, and all shop-keepers and tradesmen, with a very 
considerable proportion of laborers, are brought within the 
pale. With so vast a proportion of the lower, middle and 
higher working classes in, as an element of the government, 
there is every ground for hope that this may prove the begin- 
ning of such a reform as we have always hoped for in Great 
Britain. Such a reform alone can save her. She has long 
enough sacrificed her people to enrich her Aristocracy. 

The new Reform Bill Debate will be read with interest 
throughout the civilized world, and whatever may be the im- 
mediate result, whether the Bill shall pass or not, it is certain 
that the Parliament that crushes it will be the last Parliament 
of the kind that will ever sit in London. The conflicting 
forces have met and are looking each other straight in the 
face. If the Democratic principle triumphs in England, it 
will be victorious throughout the earth. 
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The London Telegraph in speaking of the opposition that 
will be offered to the Reform Bill, utters the following Demo- 
cratic Words : 

In Lima, Callao, Quito, and the other equatorial cities of South America, it is the custom, 
when a house wants pulling down and rebuildfug,to wait *'for an earthquake." That is the 
last idea of the Tvme.9. Our contemporary is positively rash enough to complain that there is 
no uproar for reform, and to seek for an argument against the bill in the quiet satisfaction with 
which it has been received by the people. We sincerely warn the party of which the Timea 

is now the acknowledged heed, not to follow this dangerous line of opposition too far 

Only dam up the quietest river a little while, and when it breaks the boundary you will have 
torrent and foam and fury to your heart's content. Only "wait for the earthquake" long 
enough, and, if it will not build your new edifice for you, it will, at least, make mammocks of 
that which was standing. Does our cotemporary wish to wait for such rough engineering? 
There is nothing which comes from such little causes, and leads to such tremendous results, as 
the uprising of the industrial ranks. For years thoughtful persons have been wondering whether 
education aud politictil intelligence could keep the bit in the mouth of the laboring classes 
long enough to let reform or revolution come first. Let a Irnd harvest come, however, or the 
rinderpest seriously extend, or an unpopular war break forth — let cholera, commercial distress, 
or any one of the hundred possible evils provoke the "common people" to ponder how they 
arc lodged, how much of their wages go to the estimates, and what money out of seventy mil- 
lions is expended in national education — and we do not think the Times would have to listen 
long for that thunder in the air, without which it declines to repair the electoral edifice. 

Only we ask again whether it Is wise to wait for such a danger? A generation ago, people 
did wait, and the consequence was, that we had a revolution in everything but bloodshed, and 
only just stopped at the brink of that. There are sincere persons now who, perceiving how 
mild the present measure is compared with Lord Althorp's, are seriously inclined, when the 
Times and the Tories thus quote, with floods and earthquakes, to help them into utter political 
demolition. For there would be no half-measures if the people were " up." Manchester, 
Birmingham and Glasgow would not stand delicately trimming off a half per cent, here, and 
chatting over a savings-bank franchise there, with the vast victory of America to excite them 
toward manhood suflfrage, and with thirty-four steady years of growing power passed binco 
Brougham took thirty Peers' patents in his dispatch-box to Windsor, and whispered to his 

Majesty, "These, Sire, or the bill — or civil war." The country has before it a bill of 

which it approves, and which, it is j'.istly confident, will shortly become law. Clamor is not the 
accompaniment of so fortunate a state of things; hungry folks call out for their dinner, but 
they do not make a noise about it when the cloth is spread, and the smell of roast and boiled 
is coming from the kitchen. If you disappoint them at that stage — if you dare to insult mil- 
lions of expectant people with the stale announcement, "those that ask sha'n't have, and thoso 

that don't ask don't want" — then indeed " 'ware appetite." The bill is not such as to 

cause enthusiasm by its generosity, nor anger by its defects; it is sioaply " enough to accom- 
plish by a decided improvement," and plain people like the English don't go into hysterics 
over " enough." Our decided advice to those who do not like Reform is to be content without 
it, and to console themselves with the fact that several millions of grown men are sitting still 
to receive what would have to be amplified if they should once " get up to fetch it," 

Behind such words as these we hear the tramp of the invin- 
cible multitude. The day for Reform or Revolution in Eng- 
land is hastening. In God's name let it come I 
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The forcible subjugation of the South would prove a hopeless task. 
. . . The Federal exchequer will engage itself in an expenditure which 
no country in the world could ever support. — Times, 1861. 

It happens to be the unanimous opinion of nineteen educated English- 
men out of twenty, that a more purposeless and hopeless enterprise than 
the reconquest of the South by the Federal Government, has never been 
projected by any ancient or modern state. — Sat. Review, Dec. 7, 1861. 

Lincoln's three hundred thousand men will not be forthcoming. — 
Sat. Review, Feb. 8, 1862. 

In a few months the independence of the South must be acknowledged, 
and it might with profit a twelve month ago. — Times, July 26, 1862. 

Mr. JeiFerson Davis has made the South a nation. — Gladstone's 
Speech, August, 1862. 

It will be impossible for the Central Government to enforce the pay- 
ment of direct taxes. — Times, June 24, 1862. 

The Income Tax will never be paid. — Sat. Review, Feb, 8, 1865. 

Grant's advance on Richmond is a failure. — Morning Herald, May 
13, 1864. 

The Americans have become a nuisance among the nations. — Morn- 
ing Herald, Feb. 4, 1862. 

The vast majority of the people of this country are in favor of the 
cause espoused by the Secessionists. — Liverpool Daily Post. 



HOSTILITY OF THE BRITISH PRESS AND 
THE RULING CLASSES TOWARDS THE 
UNITED STATES. 



I, 

IT is a fact very well known to intelligent readers throughout 
tlie world, that the British Press and the Ruling Classes of 
Great Britain, — with some noble exceptions, — showed a spirit 
of hostility to the United States at the beginning of our civil 
war, and during the whole period of its continuance. They 
have since manifested a very different feeling. But lest there 
might be some misapprehension hereafter on this subject, I have 
thought it well to pat on record some extracts made during the 
last five years, since they may be convenienf to refer to. They 
may some day or other illustrate a lesson which ought to have 
been learned before, of the importance of measuring words in 
speaking of nations as well as of individuals. Words are things 
— sources of events — yea, events themselves. In this sense is 
it too true, " Not that which goeth into a man defileth him, 
but that which cometh out ; these are the things that defile the 
man." 

Those who understand this philosophy as it applies to -men 
as well as nations, know that the expression of a hostile senti- 
ment at particular times, leaves wounds so deep that they only 
cicatrize, not heal. The gashes may close up for a while, but 
they will fester with every new cause of irritation, and be 
quite likely to break open at last. 

The law has held in some cases that the greater the truth 
the greater the libel, when words are uttered in a bad spirit ; 
but in the case we are now speaking of the greater the lie the 

(525) 
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more infamous the motive which dictated it, and the less easy 
is it to forget or forgive. 

Nations are no more exempt, nor, in fact, as much so, from 
the fatal consequences of hard words, as are individuals. 
It is easy to forgive an international wrong by paying the 
damages, if it were a question of money. The etiquette and 
courtesy of international intercourse, when violated, may be 
pretty effectually atoned for by fair and abundant apologies. 
But it is now out of the power of the whole British Press by 
any course of laudation of American heroism, generalship, 
statesmanship, magnanimity, justice, etc., etc., to atone for 
what it has said. What is written is written. Words are 
eternal. They outlive pyramids. They are the oldest monu- 
ments left of mankind's history in the elder days of time. So 
England's words about us will live. 

II. 

AT first, the unfriendly tone of the British Press towards the 
Republic of the United States, gave great pain to the truest 
loyal hearts in America. But when this same spirit manifested 
itself in a stronger way, and ill-concealed sympathy with the 
Rebellion gave place to unqualified hostility to the Union, the 
soul of every American was stirred with indignation. At last 
we got used to it, and discovering how hollow all former preten- 
sions of friendship towards us were, we became disgusted with 
the whole thing, until all such displays of British feeling were 
either hastily glanced over with indifference, or thrown aside 
with contempt. In illustration of this, I quote from one of 
the tracts (No. 69) sent out by the Loyal Publication Society.* 

* The British Appeal for Peace — More Impertinence. — Governor Seymour is 
made the recipient of a memorial, which has appeared in print, from some three 
hundred Englishmen and Irishmen, pronouncing our war against the Southern 
States a wrong, a failure, and a ruin to our republican institutions, and asking 
its immediate discontinuance. This memorial is headed, and was circulated by 
Henry de Houghton, Baronet. That is appropriate enough, for^it speaks for 
British class interests. It is committed to Horatio Seymour. That, too, ia ap- 
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It would be amusmg if it were not painful to notice the 
changes in the tone of the British press towards this country. 
On the start, the leading organs of British public opinion took 
the right stand : 

We are glad to think that the march of slavery, and the domineering tone which its advocates 
were beginning to assume, have at length been arrested and silenced. We rejoice that a vast 
community of our own race has at length given an authoritative expression to sentiments 
which are entertained by every one in this country. — Times, Nov. 21, 1860. 

Should South Carolina, Geoi*gia, and the adjacent States, separate themselves permanently 
from the Federation, constituting themselves a new nation, with their own army, navy, foreign 
representatives, and all the appanage of independence, then the whole series of American poli- 
ticians will have been in the wrong, and th'i^ journal, which has always declared »uch an 
event to he impossible, will have been in the wrong with them. — THmes, Nov. 26, 1860. 

Of one thing the Democrats may well be assured — that the character and prestige of the 

United States in the eyes of Europe depend on their Federal Union Let there be no 

mistake as to English public opinion on this subject If we have paid a sincere homage to the 
rising greatness of America, it has not been to that which the Southerners are so anxious to 



propriate enough, for it speaks to American faction and sedition. But though 
the authorship and the trusteeship are apt, the memorial itself is not so. It is 
a piece of superlative impertinence. 

The American people understand their own concerns. They want no foreign 
teaching. They can also manage their own concerns. They want no foreign 
advice. Their assurance is that this is a war for self-preservation. Their de- 
termination is that it shall be fought through until every hair's breadth of the 
Republic is secure. That assurance and that determination are as much beyond 
the influence of the Old World as the sun in the heavens. 

The English people — or, at least the dominant classes of the English people — 
have chosen to take sides against our Government, and for the Rebellion. In 
the beginning of the war, this was regarded with great regret by Americans, for 
they had no other than good feeling toward England. Honest and earnest efforts 
were made to change the English spirit. They failed. Our people realized the 
failure, accepted it, and resigned themselves to it. Since that time, they have 
been wholly indifferent to British sentiment. So far as respects the positive 
complicity of the Biitish Government and people with the actual prosecution of 
the war against us on the high seas, they have deferred the reckoning till they 
can give it their special attention. So far as respects the misrepresentation and 
contumely ceaselessly emitted against us by the presses most patronized in Eng- 
land, we care not. It is impotent. These gentry may befool themselves as they 
like, and rave as they please, within their own little limits. Our only demand, 
is that they shall take it out by themselves. Let them keep their distance 
Our people want none of their memorials. We mean our loyal people — these 
millions who are governing, and who will continue to govern this nation. In 
their name, we say to these intermeddlers : Back to your place. 
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conserve, but to that •which they are striying to destroy. All that is noble and venerable in 
the United States is associated with the Federal Constitution.— T^iwes, Nov. 29, 1860. 

It is evident, in short, that the dissolution of the United States, so far from being hailed as a 
profitable transaction, will be lamented in this country as the premature failure of a great ex- 
periment, and as a probable source of grave diplomatic embarrassment— ASaiwrtiay Review, 
Dec. 29, 1860. 

It is in truth absolutely certain that any policy will miscarry, which assumes that England 
can be coaxed or bribed into a connivance at the extension of slavery. — SaMi/rday Beview^ 
Dec. 28, 1860. 

Ill, 

CONTRAST this with the following in the 7\mes ten months 
later — September, 1861 : 

If a clear foresight shows, and must show, that there must be two Federations^ and that on, 
no other footing will peace ever be made, it will be much better that it should come to pass 
after one year's war than after ten or twenty. It is not as if the Union or two Unions were 
the only alternative. As the war proceeds, no man can tell what new powers and combinations 
may arise, and particularly how far the Western States will endure the taxes and financial ob- 
ligations necessary for the war. The advice we offer is only what the Americans have given 
to all the world. It is a hank of their own cotton, — a pipe of their own tobacco. Let them 
consider what they can do, and what neither they nor all the world can do. At present they 
are only giving a triumph to many a foe, for there is not a circle of old absolutist statesmen 
and diplomats who do not read the story of their difficulties and reverses with a bitter smile. 
They will hear with at least respect, perhaps with disappointment, that the North and South 

have agreed to part friends In our belief, the forcible subjugation of the South would 

prove a hopeless task, even if all the States of the North poured their wealth unsparingly into 
the Federal Exchequer, but if they attempt to defray its accumulating charges with money 
borrowed at 7 per cent., they will find themselves engaged in an expenditure which no country 
in the world could ever support. 

The Saturday Beview (Dec. 7, same year) says : 

It happens to be the unanimous opinion of nineteen educated Englishmen out of twenty, 
that a more purposeless and hopeless enterprise than the reconquest of the South by the Fed- 
eral Government has never been projected by any ancient or modern State. , 

Two months later, it (Feb. 8, 1862,) says : 

The North is just as foolish for trying to reconquer the South as we were, eighty-five years 
ago,for trying to reconquer North and South togethei*. It is just as foolish as Englishmen were 
in those earlier times when they attached the idea of national glory and happiness to the con- 
quest of France. It is just as foolish as Xerxes was when he led half the world against 
Athens, or as Napoleon was when he led half Europe against Russia. The mere folly is just as 

great and no greater, than in any of these cases If this war is to 'go on, the immense 

levy ordered by the President must actually be made. The 300,000 men must be forthcoming 
If Virginia is to be held. But they will not he forthcoming. 

The Times J July 26, 1862, declares that " in a few months the 
independence of the South must be acknowledged; and it might 
with profit a twelve-month ago." Gladstone — claimed, and 
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probably with justice, to be the greatest of living English 
statesmen — said in an important speech, (August, 1862,) " Mr, 
Jefferson Davis has made the South a nation," and that " sepa- 
ration is as certain as any event yet future and contingent." 
Well may it be feared, if the greatest of living English statesmen 
knows no more of our Government and people than this, we 
shall make slow progress in adjusting our accounts with Eng- 
land through peaceable means, if we are forced to deal with his 
inferiors. 

Mr. Eoebuck, a Member of Parliament, and well known as 
a tool of Davis and Napoleon, said in his Sheffield speech : 

Touching upon the civil war in America, he [Mr. Roebuck] said he had at first looked at the 
disruption of the Union with grief, but his present feeling is one of rejoicing. An irresponsi- 
ble people, possessed of an irresponsible and almost omnipotent power, was a people that could 
not be trusted ; and he regarded the attempt of the North in endeavoring to restore the Union 
by force as an immoral proceeding totally incapable of success. He therefore begged the noble 
lord deeply to consider whether the time had not come for him to be the first in Europe to ask 
the great Powers of Europe to recognize the Southern Confederacy. Six months would not 
pass over before that was done. 

The London Morning Herald^ (Oct. 13, 1862,) demanded 
the immediate intervention of England, or the recognition of 
the South : 

But, if immediate intervention be not desirable, there is no pretext for delaying the recog- 
nition of the Confederate States. That recognition jointly made by Russia, France and Eng- 
land, would be of service to the belligerents, and to mankind in general. It would withdraw 
from the North, in its wanton aggression upon the Confederates, that negative sanction which 
it has hitherto received from Europe. It would formally condemn further attempts to recon- 
quer the South as hopeless, and therefore criminal. It would tend to strengthen the hands of 
the peace party at the North, and take away from their opponents the argument that, while 
foreign powers have not recognized the seceders, it is unreasonable to ask the Government 
which claims their allegiance to be the first to proclaim its own overthrow. To this recogni- 
tion England— or rather the English Cabinet— is the sole obstacle. France is willing, and 
Kuasia will not refuse to f(511ow the lead of France. And Sir John Pakinton has called atten- 
tion to a system which ought to indicate an approaching change of policy on our part. When 
a Cabinet Minister distinctly and publicly declares that Mr. Davis has made of the South a 
nation, and that separation is as certain as any event yet future and contingent can be [as Mr. 
Gladstone did], he afiirms that according to every recent rule and precedent the South is 
entitled to recognition.. 

rv. 

IT would be easy to show that after the war got fairly under 
way, the English press and the Southern press, orators, 
ministers, secretaries and newspaper correspondents harmo- 

34 
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nized completely in their language and sympathies. All Davis's 
speeches and state papers, and the statements of his organs 
were implicitly accepted in England. Hence, all British 
schemes, diplomacy and statesmanship on this subject came to 
grief and ashes. Every public man in Great Britain who went 
with the Ministry afterwards lost all credit for sagacity and 
foresight. Cobden, Bright, Mill, Goldwin Smith, and their co'iir 
jfre?'es jnow enjoy the undivided respect and admiration of all 
candid and intelligent men in Europe and America. 

Louis Napoleon made the same mistake, and it led him into 
the perpetration of the great blunder of his reign. His first 
step on the wrong road was what was called his Peace Propo- 
sition, Everybody remembers his disinterested offer to medi- 
ate between the North and South, and Mr. Seward's scorching 
reply, to the effect that we thought ourselves competent to 
manage our own affairs. 

In a most elaborate reply to Mr. Seward's Paper, the Lon- 
don Times (February 28, 1863), says : 

Either Mr. Seward can clearly discern what nobody else can distinguish, or he is without 
the power of seeing what is patent to the whole world besides. If he is not preternaturally 
right, he is incomprehensibly wrong. Taking his dispatches — as, of course, we must do for 
expressions of sincere and genuine convictions on the subject of the war — we find it almost 
impossible to imagine how opinions so unique could have been formed out of mati-'viJils Tvhich 
are common to the whole world. Mr. Seward knows no more, or, at least, states no more, 
than is known to everybody in Europe as well as America, and yet, in the most decisive and 
peremptory tone, he announces conclusions which nobody in Europe, and, as we believe, few 
oven in America, would think of accepting 

In this document he calmly, and even argumentatively, ignores every one of the lessons 
which Europe has involuntarily learnt from the events of the war." He, a Eepublican of 1863, 
depicts himself as no less incapable than an ancient Bourbon of learning any thing at all. In 
his eyes there is no war between regular belligerents, but only an armed insurrection, which 
the United States are vigorously, and, as he maintains, triumphantly putting down. He de- 
nies that there are any two such parties, even, as North and South, He is not aware of any 
Buch distinction 

After this, of course there was little room for the acceptance of the French proposals. Mr, 
Seward repudiates the idea of a Conference between a National Government and an insur- 
gent force, precisely as he might have done before the first battle of Bull Eun. He is much 
obliged to the French, but he will have none of it, and nothing, indeed, but misconceptions 
of fact, based on erroneous representations, could have, suggested the proposition. That is 
the last pha'-e of the American war as etched by Mr. Seward, We must allow this picture of 
affairs Is consistent— consistent, that is, with all that Mr. Seward has written from the begin- 
ning. It is the very story, without change or omission, which we have had, backed with his note 
of hand at " 90 days' date," and renewed any number of times during the last two years. It 
ia consistent enough, so far, beyond a doubt. Whether it has any consistency with facts or 
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truth Is a question which we had much rather leave to be decided by events than argue with 
Mr. Seward at present. 

The Times has by this time made some progress, perhaps, in 
comprehending this incomprehensihle man. 

The Morning Post (the organ of the Ministry) committed 
itself to the same yein of ridicule and insult : 

Perhaps Mr. Seward expects to gain in Washington, amongst certain classes, a little politi- 
cal capital, and, in exchange for that, is indifferent about the contempt he must incur in Eu- 
rope. Still, emanating as this document does from the Federal Cabinet, it is truly incredible 
that that body should have sunk so low as to indorse as its own, in the face of the world, so 
much arrant falsehood and absurd nonsense. 



V. 

FEEBLE and yet malignant, supercilious and yet lacrymose 
as the tone of the British Press became after the fall of 
Yicksburgh and the battle of Gettysburgh, the Times still led 
the whole pack that howled on the track of the victorious 
armies of the Republic. 

We see the frantic patient tearing the bandages from his wounds and thrusting aside the 
hand that would assuage his miseries, and every day that the war goes on we see less and less 
probability that the great fabric of the Union will ever be reconstructed in its original form, 
and more and more likelihood that the process of disintegration will extend far beyond the 
present division between North and South. We observe the rapid destruction of that mighty 
fabric of prosperity which was so formidable a rival to our own colonies, and we look forward, 
at no distant date, to the day when the credit of the Republic must be hopelessly and utterly 
destroyed. Were we really animated by the spirit of hostility which is always assumed to 
prevail among us towards America, we should view the terrible spectacle with exultation and 
delight ; we should rejoice that the American people, untaught by past misfortunes, have re- 
solved to continue the war to the end, and hail the probable continuance of the power of Mr. 
Lincoln as the event most calculated to pledge the nation to a steady continuance in its sui- 
cidal policy. But we are persuaded that the people of this country view the prospect of 
another four years of war in America with very different feelings. They are not able to 
divert themselves of sympathy for a people of their own blood and language [" the scum of 
the earth," — Koebuck; "a nuisance among the nations." — Morning Herald; "barbarians, 
blackguards." — Saturday Review"] thus wilfully rushing down the path that leadeth to de- 
struction Ruin stares the Union in the face if the war is to be conducted by General 

McClellan, and if it be conducted by President Lincoln the result must be exactly the same. 
Why should we feel anxiety as to the siTccess of one party or the other, when either must be 
equally fatal to the welfare of the Republic, and equally pernicious to the cause of liberty and 
good government throughout the world. — Timea^ October 10, 1864. 

As late even as December 22d, 1864, this same newspaper 
held such muddled maudlin as this : 

Last and dreariest of all are the President's views on the prospects of peace. No negotia- 
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tion can do any good. The TJnion must be preserved. The Sonth insists on severing it. The 
President recommends, by way of a peace-offering, the total abolition of slavery — a measaro 
sure to be passed sooner or later, and which, he thinks, may as well be done at once. " It is 
still open to all to lay down their arms and seek pardon, but the tfme may corae, probably 
will come, when public duty shall demand that the avenue to grace shall be closed." Thus, 
without apparently possessing any confidence that he can bring the war to a speedy or suc- 
cessful termination, does the President refuse all reconciliation, except on terms which he 
well knows the Southern leaders cannot and will not accept ; the laying down their arms, 
suing for pardon, immediate abolition of slavery, nnd restoration of the Union as it was four 
years ago. The vessel is driving straight on the rocks, and the helmsman will not move his 
hand to the right or to the left in order to avoid a collision whicb must shatter it to atoms. 

It is really pitiable to see h6w the London Herald, on the 
4th of March, 1864, poured out its harmless virus in biting 
the file : 

Look at the Americans now, at the date of their grand political celebration, and what do we 
behold ? Not even the solemnity of a civil war. Only fury, levity and an atrocious disregard 
of nature; only a charlatanism which has ceased to dazzle ; only riot, destruction and brutality. 
There is a legend extant which tells how the First Napoleon, in a dream invented for him by 
some artistic poet, felt wounded in his heart when he reviewed his dead legions in the Elysian 
fields of Paris; but the pang his conscience felt must have been as nothing compared with the 
sting to Abraham Lincoln, were it credible that the representative rail-splitter ever had a con- 
science at all A civil war, of horrible ferocity, spreads itself like a deadly exhalation 

over the land, and there is not a single American statesman in office competent or willing to 
guide his nation out of the disastrous abyss. America, as an American orator ejaculated once, 
is " England Avithout a past 1 " This fourth day of March disposes us to ask her politicians upon 
what calculations they base their calculation of chances for the future. They can have no 
pride in their present position ; they can have little hope; they have seen their Constitution 
wrecked, and where are they at this hour ? In a word, what are we expecting from day to 
day, from their vast and teeming continent? Intelligence of war, of carnage, of misery and 
social degradation, over which a people, celebrating a disgraced anniversary, must blush and 
be bitterly ashamed. 



VI. 

WHILE the few foregoing samples are given of the hostile 
spirit of the leading British Journals toward the Repub- 
lic which were intended to aid in our overthrow, the same 
organs were incessant and untiring in trying to prostrate our 
public credit in Europe, and weaken our whole financial sys- 
tem at home. 

A recent vigorous writer* thus handles the Money Question^ 
and England's mode of treating it, . . . 

* Rebel Brdg and British Bhister, American News Co., a valuable brochure^ 
consisting chiefly in carefully collated passages from leading British Journals 
on the late war, and to which I am greatly indebted for many citations I have 
made. 
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Upon no subject is our cousin John more oracular than that of finance. "When he speaks 
upon finance he summons the world to listen to the words of wisdom. He understands this 
thing ; other people don't. But of all the ignorant simpletons in the matter of money man- 
agement, John knows none so ignorant and so foolish as Jonathan. That isn't the worst of it; 
he is a thieving scoundrel. Borrows your money and buys your goods, and then says, not 
that he can't pay but that he won't pay. that he don't owe you any thing — repudiates, in fact. 
Then having told Jonathan this, he wonders what the fellow finds to take offence at, and why 
he won't listen to good, friendly, disinterested advice. Perhaps this was John's strongest 
point during the war. He began to hold forth upon it early and he continued his outpourings 
even until the end. He was instant in season and out of season. He gave ns precept upon 
precept,and precept upon precept, here a little and there a great deal ; and he bid largely for 
our good will by telling the world and us that if we borrowed any money we should be sure 
to refuse to pay it ; that our war debt would be repudiated as surely as it was incurred. That 
we had paid our only war debt, principal and interest, in a few year3,when we were only 
8,000,000 of people, and that no creditor of this Republic ever lost a dollar justly due him, or 
failed to receive it on the day when it was due, and that on the contrary President Jackson 
was obliged to say to France and Spain, " pay up this debt you have been shirking so long 
instantly, or fight," and then they paid ; that these were the facts, was, of course, of no conse- 
quence whatever. 

The Liverpool Courier (August 7, 1861) sent us these en- 
couraging words on our National Finances : 

Now the Federal Government have determined to levy a regular army of 160,000 men. 
How long Avill it take to discipline such a host as that with the means at the disposal of the 
Cabinet ? Where will money be procured, for no European capitalists were inclined to lend 
even at 7 per cent, to a confederacy which has once legalized '' repudiation." If before defeat 
It was difficult to procure a loan of $80,000,000, after defeat it becomes impossible. Add to 
this the loss of heart, the loss of prestigo, the doubt and hesitation, consequent on such a 
failure. If at last a regular army of 150,000 should be enrolled, we may well ask, how long 
would the Northern States constitute a repuljlic 

Other kind things were said by the Saturday Review^ Au- 
gust 10, 1861 : 

It has now become certain that secession cannot be trampled out on the instant ; and it was 
always certain that the Northern States would never be able to conquer the South in a bal- 
anced and prolonged war. 

There will be more difficulty in raising money than enlisting recruits And there is 

reason to hope that the London money market will be inaccessible to borrowers who would 
inevitably repudiate the obligation, while they would probably contrive a war as a pretext for 
their refusal to pay. 

But the Thunderer (June 24, 1862), after an uninterrupted 
series of assaults, goes on to show how impossible it will be 
for the " Central Government " to enforce the payment of 
direct taxes, when in fact we witnessed immediately after the 
prophecy the spectacle, never seen before in the world, of a 
great people clamoring for Congress to impose sufficient taxa- 
tion to sustain public credit ; and they petitioned Congress not 
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to adjourn till the bill was passed, which has resulted in giving 
the Treasury a million of dollars a day ! 

The Americans are doing their best to amuse and instruct the ■world. We have no need of 
amphitheatres of gladiators, of wild beasts, of burning Christians, and all the other amusements 
of the jaded old Koman ; for we cannot unfold a paper without the description of some 
desperate conflict between all the varied means of human destruction. We ought to be obliged 
to people who undertake at such a sacrifice to relieve the tedium of civilized existence. — Timea^ 
Jan. 81, 1863. 



VII. 

IF this style of speaking of the American people is not likely to 
" bind the two countries together in ties of perpetual amity," 
as the Times sang so cheerfully while the Prince of Wales was 
here, it will not be our fault. 
Again : 

The Americans have taken a plunge into the infinite. They are breasting the waves of the 
Atlantic in the very maddest attempt that ever wearied madman. They have infinite terri- 
tory, infinite people, infinite water power, infinite corn and cotton, infinite destiny, infinite 
brag; the other day they broached an infinite reservoir of oil, they have now tapped infinite 
credit. They feel as the youth does with a constitution, a fortune, a character — everything 
whole and untouched. He can never get to the end of them; iit least it is a very long time 
yet. Bystanders know better. We, too* know better how it is faring with the Americans — 
with the Federals even more than the Confederates, inasmuch as the former trust most to 
money, the latter to men. 

The wisdom of the Saturday Revieio (Feb. 8, 1865) still 
shines forth : 

Perhaps the most striking circumstances in recent accounts from America, is the great cool- 
ness with which the people of the North contemplate the insolvency of their Government. They 
know that the old boast about patriotic loans of indefinite extent has collapsed befoi*e enough 
had been raised in this shape to meet a single quarter's expenditure. They know, too, proba- 
bly better than we do, that the often -repeated assurance that taxes shall be imposed sufficient 
at least to cover the interest on the debt will never be realized. Like its promises to pay, the 
prftmises to tax of the Federal Government will be redeemed on paper. An abstract resolu- 
tion in favor of raising by taxation a revenue of not less than £80,000,000 has been almost 
unanimously voted by Congress, but among the financial arrangements which are said to have 
met M ith favor, there is included a condition that direct taxati()n shall be postponed as long as 
possible. That it ife unconstitutional, if not illegal, is the smallest of the objections to it. The 
real difliculty is that an income tax would not be paid, and unless half of the 600,000 men of 
the Federal army are to be employed, like 1 he Austrian soldiers, in collecting taxes, all the 
votes that can be passed may fail to extract the longed-for dollars from Western farmers, or 
even from the traders of the Atlantic seaboard. 
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VIII. 

BUT in the following from the Times^ our military position 
and destiny are more elaborately defined and summed up 
(Sept., 1861) : 

Were England at this moment to announce to the world its intention to make the speediest 
possible conquest of France, or were France to make the same declaration as to England, the 
world would laugh at the egregious folly that had inspired the design and prompted the boast. 
The world would grant that, supposing either people to be infatuated enough, and obstinate 
enough, it could inflict enormous and iiTcparable injuries on the other, but only at the cost of 

equal injuries to itself. Now, that is the case of the two Confederacies across the 

Atlantic, where the surviving half of an effete Federal Union has undertaken to reduce the 
other half to its Federal duties. We say that this is the case ; but before we proceed a step 
further, it is necessary to observe that the case of the Northern Americans is in some impurt- 
ant respects more difficult than ours would be. Tbey have to protect more than a thousand 
miles of land frontier, including one closely beleagured position surrounded by foes or ill- 
affected adherents. Speaking the same language as their foe, ihey have no means of excluding 
spies from their lines, or even traitors from their ranks. They have to make a standing army 
and a fleet. They have to luarn the first elements of tactics, and evefi military discipline. 
Tbey are without soldiers, or officers to command and to train them. 

Lastly, war, which changes its character according to circumstances, establishes special rules 
of probability for different localities. The one rule established by all American wjirfaro is that 
the advantage is on the side of the defence. Our offensive operations always failed against 
fortified positions, against breastworks thrown up in a night, against forests full of an invisible 
foe ; against hea.t, hunger and thirst ; against the ever imminent flank attack ; against the cer- 
tainty that every step diuiini.shed the number, the" strength, and the munitions of our own 
men, and increased those of the enemy. The present war might, for its incidents, be a chapter 
in our own disastrous wars on that soil. 

Tbero is only one enterprise which can be compared to this, and that is the first Napoleon's 
gigantic, but infatuated attempt on Eussia. If any one will attfempt to compare the moans of 
the Federalists with those of Napoleon, he will find them far inferior in every respect; while 
there is no doubt that the Southern States are far more able to defend every point, every posi- 
tion, every line in their territory, than the Russians were in theirs. They have mountainous 
ranges instead of steppes; they have a population accustomed to carry arms, and- only too 
"lad to use them; they have railways, and abundance of food and other necessaries of war. 
They are evidently superior in generalship, and in tlie social organization best adapted for war. 

We are in a condition to offer advice. We can advise the Northern States of x\merica, as 
we can advise the lejritimate Princes and the despotic Courts of Europe. Let the statesmen 
at Washington only do what England has done before a hundred times, and what all Europe 
has done, is doing, and will still do. Let the Northern States " accept the situation " as wo 
did eighty years ago upon their own soil; as Austria did two years ago at Mllafrancu and 
Zurich. Let them connt the cost before they march forth to drive half a million armed men a 
thousand miles across their own country into the Gulf of Mexico. Let them consider whether 
they can do what Napoleon could not do in the plenitude of his p(»wer, with many times their 
numlier, their stores, their credit, and above all, their military skill and experience, his school 
of Generah, and his" supply of veterans. What they propose to do and be is not only to be as 
good as the Southerners, or a little the better, but (»verwhelmingly superior. Are they? Is 
not this an overweening opinion of themselves? Can they drive the Southerners like a flock 
of sheep, smoke them out of their own nests like waspf, ferret them like rabbits, and bag 
them like game ? Of course not. 
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IX. 

TO read the files of the Times ^ the Saturday Evening Re- 
view^ and the Richmond Enquirer of these days, one would 
innocently suppose they were all edited by the same hand. 
They all held the same language — You never can take Rich- 
mond. The Times said so after Davis' cowardly flight from 
his capital. 

The London Morning Herald (May 13, 1864) writes : 

We know almost enough of the campaign in Virginia to declare Grant's advance upon Rich- 
mond a failure, and to express a confident hope that the last fiery trial of the Southern Con- 
federacy has been tafely passed. 

From other parts of the Southern States the news is scarcely less cheering to the Confeder- 
ates. The advance upon Atlanta is a failure. Johnston's position is said to be too strong for 
attack. We shall probably learn in a few days that here also the attack has been made and 
repulsed. From the Eed River the news continues most disastrous to the Federal arms, and 
gold in Nevv Turk is at 75 premium. How will the New York mob submit to the draft? And 
where are the soldiers to enforce it? 

Our Lieutenant-General fares no better at the hands of " The 
leading journal of Europe," than anybody else : 

To *he war in Virginia the Federals devoted their best army, their main stores of material, 
and their most determined commander. The force which advanced southwards at the begin- 
ning of May was the strongest force ever equipped by the North, and it was in excellent hands. 
If Grant was not an accomplished general, he was an intrepid and resolute soldier, proof against 
discouragement, and bent upon winning at all hazards and by any means. Nevertheless, up to 
this hour he has been completely foiled by the superior skill of his antagonist; and the 
resources at his command are now to all appearance so nearly exhausted, that it is hard to see 
what success greater than a safe retreat remains within his reach. He has kept his promise of 
"fighting it out all the summer," but without the result which he anticipated. Through three 
long months he has marched and countermarched, manoeuvred and fought, until no new device 
or strategy seems left to be tried, but the end is that Richmond is safe while Washington is 
menaced, and that Lee is master of the field. It is true that the campaign is not yet over, and 
that war is full of uncertainties ; but the strongest partisans of the Federal cause can hardly 
expect that the Virginian expedition will be anything but a failure. This result, too, would 
carry with it a most comprehensive moral. If Grant and his army could do nothing, it is 
scarcely conceivable that any other Northern army could do better, and the conclusion must 
be plain that the great object of the Federals— the capture of Richmond— is absolutely unat- 
tainable. — Times, Aug. 22, 1864. 



X. 

POOR Sherman's " retreat to the Atlantic " the Times thus 
handles, Dec. 20, 1864 : 
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Hid march is a repetition on a larger scale of the "great strategic movement " by which 
Mc(>lellan transferred his army, after his defeat before Richmond, to Harrison''s Landing, where 
it found " saft'iy," and the Federal gunboats and transports. But the distance between the 
York and James rivers is not, as in Georgia, measured by hundreds of miles. McCIellan 
executed bis manoeuvre successfully, but the campaign itself was a failure. Sherman baa under- 
taken a more desperate operation of the same kind. He must march to the sea, as no Federal 
flotilla cim ascend ihe Savannah to aid him. His difficulty is one of frequent recurrence in 
military history, ancient and modern. An invading army must keep open a line of retreat in 
case of being out-manoeuvred or overpowered, or run the risk of destruction or surrender, 
either fatal to the expedition. The "ten thousand" Greeks were led by Xenophon froiu the 
plains of the Euphrates to the shore of the Black Sea, but the enterprise was undertaken by 
the wreck of an army. The retreat itself is celebrated in history, but it told the world that 
the invasion of Persia was a ruinous failure. It is possible that Sherman may save as much of 
his army as he can march to the shore of the Atlantic ; but not the less wDl the invasion of 
Georgia have been signally defeated. 

In the same issue the Times says : 

To the Northern public the sudden movement was represented as a great military operation, 
intended to continue the campaign by a bold plunge into the enemy's country, to attack 
Augusta, and destroy the powder works of the Confederate Government. The capture of the 
city of Savannah was equally part of the plan. Co-operation in an assault of Charleston from 
the land side was even suggested as possible. The real purpose of Sherman was much more 
simple, yet difficult enough to carry out successfully, as he has discovered. It was. to extricate 
his army from an untenable position by a rapid march to the seacoast and the aid of the Fede- 
ral fleet. In the first part of his expedition he was so far fortunate that as he advanced he 
found no enemy before him. But the Southern troops now begin to appear, and it is by actual^ 
aiid not succejififul^ encoioyitern with them that Ids position is made clear In addi- 
tion to the difficulties presented by the natural features of the country, the temper of the 
population must also be considered. South Carolina, always dissatisfied and restless under 
the old Federal Constitution, was the leading State of the present disruption. It was the first 
to declare the Southern Confederacy, and the first to commence the actual war by the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter. The successful defence of that fort and the city of Charleston itself 
against the repeated attacks of the Federal fleet, has encouraged the spirit of the people, and 
no Southern State is more confident of the issue of the struggle. Taking the country and the 
population together, it is impossible to predict for General Sherman a progress through it so 
easy as he has ftiund his march to its frontier. 

Even the Northern press cannot persist in representing Sherman's desperate march as a 
deliberate and skillfully-calculated military operation. We believe it was not a calculation, 
but a necessity. Sherman had no choice, except of difficulties, long before he quitted Atlanta. 

And so things went on till Grant had entered Richmond, and 
the Confederacy collapsed, while the delighted British reader 
was being freshly assured every morning that there was no 
prospect of " G-rant ever being able to save his army." The 
leading journals and statesmen of England thus found them- 
selves in the mortifying dilemma of having been sottishly igno- 
rant of the facts, or of having, during four years, willfully per- 
sisted in torturing or hiding the truth, and thus deceiving their 
readers. 
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XI. 

THE bitterness of the English press grows chiefly out of 
English hatred of DemocraGy. That hatred is an English 
idiosyncracy. It characterizes Englishmen above the men of 
all other nations. With them Democracy is an object of hatred 
and disgust. Nothing in the form of Democracy ever existed 
on British soil. The plant never germinated there ; it never 
could as an exotic take root there ; it never could live there. 
Such a thing as an English Democrat is a contradiction in 
terms. It is an absurdity ; it is an impossibility. If asked to 
name the strongest political passion of the English people of 
all ranks, I should say demophohia — hatred of the people. 
The English pen has at all periods been dipped in this gall 
when taken up to treat any American subject ; while during 
our rebellion it has inspired the whole policy of the Govern- 
ment in its dealings with u&, and the whole course of British 
journalism when we were the theme. 

A fair illustration is found in the following slur upon the 
Government while treating the Trent affair : 

If we had to deal with any other than a democracy we should have no doubt upon the mat- 
ter. It would be impossible for any monarch to deny a reparation which all the civilized 
world has declared to bo just, for he would feel his personal honor tarnished by such a war. 
To a detnocracy the same appeal cannot be made. 

No wonder that Mr. Lincoln, luxuriating in the paradise to which the v:ill of anunbri- 

dled democracy has introduced him, and looking forward to a desperate struggle with England, 
brought about apparently by the same cause, should feel a pious horror of those who venture 
to think such experience not conclusive, and the existing Constitution of the United States a 
little short of perfection I We have nothing to say for Slaveiy, but if Mr, Lincoln's descrip- 
tion of the South is indeed true, — if she is fighting to emancipate herself from the tlind 
tyranny of a degraded mob, from elective judges and elective governofs, — he has given his 
antagonists a better title to European sympathy than they have hitherto possessed, and thrown 
upon his Government the stigma of fighting to impose upon others institutions which have 
already brought it to the verge of ruin. — Tiraes^ Dec. 17, 1861. 

The London Morning Herald^ par excellence^ the organ of 
the Aristocracy, thus speaks (Feb. 4, 1862) : 

Whatever may have been the original merits of the quarrel ; — It is scarcely possible 

to doubt that both the world at large and the inhabitants of the Southern States in particular, 
are likely to be great gainers by the permanent disruption of the Union. The Americana 
had become a nuisance among nations. The enormous growth of their population, the pro- 
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dfgionB extent of their territory, inspired them with a wholly disappropriate idea of their 
own power, dignity, and national capacity. They had bullied Austria, England, and even 
France, and had not been punished — they naturally believed that they might continue to com- 
mit oflFences against international law and courtesy with the same impunity. The secession 
of the South completely alters their position. They have now a powerful neighbor and vul- 
nerable frontier. They are still strong enoagh to repel aggression ; but they can no longer 
have that overweening confidence in their own strength, that sense of perfect security from 
cunscquences, which has made them hitherto the most aggressive of nations. 

The Saturday Review^ tlie organ of the most highly-educated 
classes in England, thus displays its pitiful ignorance of Demo- 
cratic institutions (August 31, 1864) : 

A first rate general at the head of such an army as will be necessary to conquer and subjugate 
even a fi-action of the seceding States, will be incomparably the most powerful and popular 
man in America ; and it will be entirely by his own choice if he ever subsides into private life. 
Meanwhile the danger that threatens their favorite democratic institutions are con- 
templated by Americans with an easy indifference which is rather startling Nothing 

in America seems to follow the ordinary laws of human nature t 



XII. 

CONTRAST all this with the genial and strong words of 
Cobden in his speech at Rochdale (Nov. 24, 1863) : 

This is a war to extend and perpetuate human slavery. It is a war not to defend Slavery as 
it was left by their ancestors — a thing to be retained and to be apologized for. It is a war to 
establish a slave empire, where Slavery .shall be made the corner-stone of the social system, 
where it shall be defended and justified on scriptural and ethnological grounds I say God 
pardon the men who in this year of grace, 1868, should think that such a project as that should 
be crowned Avith success. Now, you know why I have from the first never believed it possible 
that the South could succeed, and I have not founded that faith merely on moral instincts 
which teach us to repudiate the idea that anything so infernal should succeed. No. It is be- 
cause in this world the virtues and the forces go together, and the vices and weakness are 
inseparable. It is, therefore, I felt certain that this project never could succeed. For how is 
it? Here is a community with nearly half of the population slaves, and they are attempting 
to fight another community where every working man is a free man. 

I say it is an aristocratic rebellion against a democratic government. That is the 

title I would give to it. In all history, when you have had. the Aristocracy pitted against the 
people in a physical force and conflict, the Aristocracy have always gone down under the 
heavy blows of the Democracy. 

How benighted the Tivus, (Sept. 14, 1864,) must hare been 
when it sent out the following to the world. How wretchedly 
were the editor, the manager and directors of the " leading 
Journal of Europe" deceived, or did deceive, till the last. 

The Chicago Convention has not only declared the principles on which the Democratic party 
is prepared to act, bat has demanded, in the name of the people, that negotiations shall be im- 
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mediately instituted for the suspension of arms. An armistice at once, a Conference as soon 
as possible — these are tlio cries uow resounding through the States of the North; and unless 
they can be disregarded — which is not easy to suppose — we may relieve ourselves from tho 
trouble of further speculations on the events of the war. 

We trust that the public will admit that they have not been misguided by our comments on 
this obstinate contest. The great fact which wc asserted from the first is now placed beyond 
reach of controversy. We said that the North nei^er could subdue the Sotdh^ and the Nortli 
has now proclaimed the same conclusion. Alter three years of the most desperate efforts, in 
which no expenditure has been spared and no tactics have been loft untried, a preponderating 
section of the Northern people have put on record before the world their deliberate conviction 
that the policy of war is mistaken and hopeless, and that it must be superseded by a policy of 
conciliation and compromise. 

..... The questions now before us are written in broad and unmistakable characters. 
First, will the actual Government accede to the demand expressed by the Chicago Convention 
for an immediate Armistice? And, next, will the South accept the Armistice and enter up n 
the subsequent Conference on any basis except that of national independence ? As regards the 
former of these inquiries, the world has been much misled if the Democratic party is not tlio 
strongest party in the Northern States — strong enough, in the absence of any unexpected 
events, to cany in November next its candidate for Presidency, and to impress its policy in 
the interval upon the existing Administration. It is hardly to be conceived that President 
Lincoln would employ his brief remaining term of office in counteracting or opposing the de- 
clared will of the majority of his countrymen. We regard the Chicago Convention as repre- 
senting a majority of the people, because it has been asserted throughout that the Democratic* 
party, if united, could earily outnumber all opponents ; and they are perfectly united now. 

No instance has occurred since the wars of Napoleon, in 
which the British press, the British Parliament, the British 
orators, clergy, authors and aristocratic classes have so cor- 
dially united in assailing a foreign nation, least of all in so 
heartless a crusade against liberal institutions. July 22, 1862, 
the Times^ in speaking of the North, asked : 

Will nothing arrest this frantic and suicidal rage ? What proof do they yet require that they 
are embarked on a fatal and ruinous cause? Their wealth is turned into poverty, their peace 
into discord, their prosperity into wretchedness; the power in which they gloried is effaced; 
society is torn in pieces by its own members ; law is trampled under foot, and the country is 
fast falling into anarchy, the only refuge from which io despotism. We do not scruple to say 
we shall rejoice if the worst anticipation shall be realized — not frotn any ill-will to the North, 
but because wc see in the failure of its efforts to subjugate the Southern States the only pros- 
pect — we had almost said the only possibility — of Peace. 

This is plain enough for the most obtuse to see and com- 
prehend ; this is a fair sample of the moral aid — comfort — Eng- 
land gave to the Rebellion all through the war. Mr. Roebuck, 
in his Sheffield speech, (May 26, 1863,) says : 

But the North themselves, from the very commencement, so determined on empire, they 
forgot Christianity; they made themselves a spectacle to the world of cruelty, corruption and 
horror. The South stood up, like the real descendants, as they are, of Englishmen. They 
said: ''We will vindicate to ourselves the right to govern ourselves; wo will fight to tho 
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death for our independence." And they have fought to the death. They have conquered the 
North. I ask niyself if the time has come when surrounding nations shall do what we ought 

to do now — acknowledge the South as an independent nation Sympathy is not a part 

of neutrality. I have no sympathy with the North. I think my sympathies ought to go, as 
they do go, with the South. They are a gallant people, fighting for their independence, and 
they have obtained it. 

In February (7th), 1863, the Times announces that : 

After a recess of six eventful months, there is not a single statesman on either side who be- 
lieves that the restoration of the Union, on the terms of the original compact, is possible ; 
not one who believes that the forcible subjugation of the South is possible. Though there is 
one who declares that if such a conquest was practicable, it would only prove the political 
ruin of America. "We arrive then at the one conclusion ; that separation on peaceable terms 
and at the earliest moment is the result which the friends of America ought to desire. 

The Times candidly confesses (February 1, 1864) that its 
sympathies with the South had their origin in jealousy of our 
" overtopping and overshadowing " England : 

When Mr. M. Gibson gives his unreserved and unqualified homage to the Federal cause, he 
knows not how much of a sort is his wisdom and that of the " model Republic," as it used to 
be called the other day. 

As to the feelings of this country, it is true we are nnt justified in regarding with exulta- 
tion or satisfaction so terrible a calamity as" that which has befallen so many millions of our 
own race. Nobody of common feeling does hear of the mutual slaughter and other sufferings en- 
tailed by the war, without commiseration. But while the Republic was OVERTOPPING AND 
OVERSHADOWING US, while it stretched its limbs and raised its tones to the scale of a giant, 
it was impossible but that our sympathy should be weakened. We feel for men, not for giants, 
for monsters, for madmen, for those altogether out of our rank and species. But grant that 
the commercial injury is great, and that the general derangement of trade threatens to inflict 
even more serious injuries, yet it is impossible to prevent political considerations from in- 
truding themselves, and even making a set-oflf the other way. Mr. M. Gibson cannot, surely, 
demand from us that we should absolutely wish the United States to retain their '' integrity," 
or now recover it, so as to make a vast pulitical unity of the kind Mr. Bright describes ? 
THAT WOULD BE TO WISH OUR OWN ABASEMENT AND OUR OWN DESTRUC- 
TION. 

Again, the Times thus criticises John Bright : 

Mr. Bright wishes to see the Union restored by the methods now in operation. We take 
Mr. Bright upon his own showing. The wonderful image, overlaid with gold, and we know 
not how many cubits high, which he fell down and worshiped, has f -lien to the ground and is 
broken to pieces. He wishes to see it once more on its legs, once more holding the globe ou 
one hand, and a Victory, with outspread wings, on the other ; once more with its foot on 
crowns and mitres, sceptres and chains. His disappointment is too much for him. He had 
faith in this. Here was a resting-place in the sea of change and the wreck of systems. So- 
ciety stood here on its base, and not on its apex. The people here governed themselves with- 
out the cumbersome intervention of classes, and the fraudulent delegation of Emperors and 
dynasties. They were on the road to a millennium and human perfection, as social arrange- 
ments can bring it about. It was treason to think so grand a work of highest art could be 
" fragile," like the huge plaster images of a French spectacle. Yet such is the unhappy fact 
It lies in fragments. 
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XIII. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN is thus described in the Londori 
Mornwg Herald, November 23, 1864. It ought to be 
accepted as a work of English art, for it is executed for the 
very highest class in British society : 

We look and perceive a cominunity numbering millions in the North, without a man of 
genius, or of political probity wise or strong enough to counsel, or to guide them aright. We 
see a military despotism never yet paralleled in Russia, in which the sceptre clinks the bayo- 
net, and the bayonet sharpens the sceptre, both being weapons of spoliation and terror to 
society. Half a million of soldiers ravage one of the most generous regions of the globe. 
Future generations — if such are reserved for America — are daily shackled with hopeless debt. 
New England, the Far- West, and the best old Puritan States, are bleeding to jexhaastion. 
And. Bishop Simpson's "missionary " is Abraham Lincoln, the n)outher of stump-t^peeches, 
the buffoon of the battle-field (after the battle is over), the cuncoctor of humorous State docu- 
ments upon questions of awful import to mankind, the swindler of the American constituen- 
cies, and the Judas of his country. A constitution violated, humanity outraged, Christianity 
Bcoft'td at, war made ticndish — a thousand monuments of shame and ruin scattered over the 
land ; and yet the maddened people seem proud of confiding that which Jiisliop Simpson 
proves their '"destiny" to a desperadoiwithdut one quality of demeanor or of intellect which 
would tit him to be more than n parish beadle. The only difference is that he can bluster, can 
corrupt, can select base instruments, can be mean and violent at the same time, can mock 
and jibe at misery, can ordain conscriptions, can play false with liberty, can scourge the press 
which made him what he has been, can gag the mouths of his fellow-citizens, and can be the 
hoot-owl of a direful conflict spreading its horrors from Canada to the Mexican Gulf, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 

The same journal the following 4th of March, 1865, indul- 
ges in feelings which it doubtless deemed suitable to the Fed- 
eral anniversary : 

This is the Fourth Day of March, ip the year 1865. It is a great anniversary for America. 
It is pencil-marked in the Book of her Constitution. Forty-eight hours hence ?, Senator will 
move, at Washington, that the United States, in gratitude for their prosperity and reputation, 
do constitutionally acknowledge the existence of a Supreme Being. Whom, however, do 
they obey this morning? Once more Abraham Liucoln, who dispenses with all thought of a 
conscience or a future, traflScklng in blood upon butcherly battle-fields, and crowning bin self 
King of the New World Golgotha. The Fourth Day of March is doubly significaut in the 
American annals. It brings the hour of the President's triumph ; it was the day when, 
nearly two centuries ago, multitudes of red Indians assembled near the site of the present 
city of Philadelphia, moving through the woods in vast and dusky masses to ratify a treaty 
with William Penn. There, without banner, or mace, or guard, or chariot, the Quaker c»tncil- 
iated the Sachems; and well might the Sachems marvel could they witness the horrors which 
blacken around the heads of their successors in the American land. Their own barbarism is 
eclipsed ; the civilization which was to supplant it is already extinct: the people talk vainly 
of God. and destroy bis works without reason, compunction or remorse. They propose to 
recognize a Supreme Being! And they deluge the soil with blood. Never was Chaos more 
profound. It is a huge, wandering tumult from the shores of one ocean to the brink of another. 
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It Is a savage and shocking degeneracy of the human race. The world has witnessed specta- 
cles equally startling; but where? Nowhere, except in China, Hindostan, Egypt and Tar- 
tary. Yet this is a people which offers to legalize a belief in the Deity I 



XIV. 

AND yet the Morning Herald^ which loaded its columns for 
four years with such infamous and insulting tirades to- 
wards our Government and People, is one of the influential 
London journals which cannot withhold its amazement that 
so unfriendly a feeling towards England should exist in the 
United States ! In addition to all the passages we have quoted 
from the organs of the ruling classes — and we could have ex- 
tended them much further, and cited a hundred newspapers, 
and reviews, and speeches, where we have cited one — a very 
significant article appeared in the Liverpool Daily Post, in 
the beginnin ' of the war, which, doubtless, told the simple 
truth of the feelings of the merchants of Liverpool who built 
the first pirate, the Alabama, to prey on our commerce. 

" We have no douht whatever that the vast majority of the 
people of this country^ certainly of the people of Liverpool, are 
in favor of the cause espoused hy the secessionists. The defeat 
of the Federalists gives unmixed jpleasure^ the. success of the Con- 
federates is ardently hoped, nay^ confidently predicted ^ 

The next four years confirmed this opinion, and demon- 
strated beyond a question the lamentable fact, that at the com- 
mencement, and all through the war, the sympathies of the 
Oovernment^ the Aristocracy, the hierarchy of the Established 
Churchy the commercial and manufacturing interests, the lead- 
ing journals and reviews, the officers of the army and navy, the 
diplomatic and consular corps in foreign States and all British 
colonies, the great Universities, the learned j)r of essions, and a vast 
majority of the ruling classes in every department of society^ 
were with the Confederate States and People y and that cdl the 
aid and comfort vjere extended to them, as far as they could he 
given with impunity. 

This is a bold, broad statement, and, of course, it is made in 
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general terms. The exceptions to its trutli are only exceptions, 
the general accusation I liave proved from British sources to 
be true. The sad consequences which will come of all this in 
the future, no man can tell. We shall dwell upon so unwel- 
come a subject no longer. 



XV. 

IT is a far more grateful ofi&ce to turn to the noble efforts 
made in behalf of the preservfition of our Republic, by the 
great champions of Liberty and Free Institutions in England. 
While all others bent before the storm, they spoke, and wrote, 
and worked, unwearied and undaunted, till they saw all the 
prophecies of our enemies fail, and the beacon -fires of the 
Great Republican Lighthouse once more blazing on the beam- 
ing eyes of the doubting, but still hoping nations. 

In July, 1862, Mr. Taylor, a Conservative member of the 
House of Commons, said : 

He regretted that the honoi-able gentleman had not accepted the advice to withdraw a mo- 
tion which was without any possible advantage, and without any possible object except adding 
to the irritation and bitterness felt with regard to our position upon the question. The hon- 
orable gentleman said that, from reading the papers, he was inclined to think those feelings 
could not be worse. But he diflfered from him ; and, although he admitted that exaggerated 
and mistaken opinions prevailed in the North, there was a great deal of ground for their bitter- 
ness and irritation. [Loud and repeated cries of "No."] America had a right to expect that, 
with our Anti-Slavery opinions, we should have looked with calmer eyes upon the struggle 
between the North and South. A certain portion, and a not uninfluential portion of the Eng- 
lish press had dealt anything but fairly with the Northern States. He hardly knew whether 
upon the merits or demerits of the Northern Government this portion of the press was the 
most bitter. The censure was diverse and inconsistent. First, it was said to be ridiculous for 
a Republic to go to war, and that it could not have that individuality of power necessary to 
enable it to strike a blow with effect; but when the Northern States resolved that they would 
put down faction, and even give up individual liberty and liberty of the press, [hear,] they 
were called tyrannical and dictatorial. One day they were told they could not carry on the 
war because they could not raise the money ; and the next day they were told they were ex- 
travagant and thriftless in their expenditure. [Hear, hear.] They were denounced because they 
did not pass tax bills to raise revenue, and when the tax bills were passed and the tariff in- 
creased, they were blamed for their bad policy. [Hear, hear.] They were denounced as hypo- 
critical for professing to fight for the slaves, and yet as soon as they had shown distinctly the 
direction of their wishes by prohibiting Slavery in the Central District of Columbia, they were 
told they were not dealing justly with the State Eights of the South. The amendment they 
were now discussing had been once or twice changed, and each time it was more diluted than 
before; but, no doubt, the honorable gentleman meant by mediation, recognition of the South, 
[hear hear,] and intervention in the North. Intervention was only a longer name for war. 
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Never was so tremendous an issue so easily, so lightly, and with so slight a recognition of its 
Importance, raised as had been this issue by the honorable member. It would be a fratricidal 
war, almost as truly as that which was being fought between the South and the North — a war 
which would strike terror unto all the friends of progress and liberty, and be rejoiced at by 
all who were their foes. 



XVI. 

SOME of the principal libels of the London Times were 
boldly and effectually disposed of by Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who has endeared himself to every true friend of humanity and 
justice throughout the world. He writes to the London Daily 

News : 

SiE, — ^The Times, in a tirade against the Federals, says: "This war has been carried on with 
a cruelty which far surpasses anything which can be laid to the charge of England, though 
the lapse of eighty years has softened men's manners, and has caused humanity to be respected 
even in the camp." 

In our last war with America, only fifty years ago, Sir Charles Napier witnessed the sack of 
Little Hampton by the British, and he states that on that occasion " every horror was perpe- 
trated with impunity — rape, murder, pillage — and not a man was punished." 

Further on, in his diary of the same war, he says : '' Strong is my dislike to what is perhaps 
a necessary part of our job, viz., plundering and ruining the peasantry. We drive all their 
cattle, and of course ruin them. My hands are clean, but it is hateful to see the poor Yankees 
robbed, and to be the robber." 

The Times talks, with the looseness of vague vituperation, about '* towns burnt in diabolical 
wantonness." The burning of all the public buildings of Washington by the British, is excused 
by British historians on the ground that the war between us and the Americans was ''almost 
a civil war." There is only too much force in the excuse. 

The standard of the British soldier's conduct, we may proudly say, is on the whole as high in 
point of humanity as it is in point of valor. And judged by that standard, or by any other 
standard of military conduct known to history, the war on the Federal side has hitherto been 
remarkably humane. Not a single case of cruelty to a prisoner or a non-resistant, so far as I 
am aware, has yet been authenticated. Horrible stories were told of wholesale massacres and 
rape, but they have proved to be utterly unfounded. General Butler's " massacres" at New 
Orleans shrank into the military execution of a single Confederate for an outrage to the Fed- 
eral flag which no commander could have overlooked, while two soldiers, as your correspond- 
ent informs us, were executed for maltreatment of the inhabitants. The wife of General Beau- 
regard lived in perfect security under the government of the Federal commanders. The vio- 
lation of all the ladies in a boarding-school by Mitchell's men, with the sanction of their com- 
mander, seems to be completely disproved; at all events, not a particle of evidence has been 
adduced in support of the charge. There has been great and cruel destruction of property by 
the Federals on land, and by the Confederates at sea ; and the only difference between the two 
cases is, that the Confedemte Government had partly effaced, by its general impressments, the 
private character of property within its jurisdiction, while the private character of the prop- 
erty destroyed by the Alabama and her consorts remained uncffaced. The ravages of the 
Alabama were applauded by the House of Commons, and our Southern press was loud in its 
exultation over the great booty swept away from the Federal territory by the invading army 
of General Lee. 

The 7Yme«, the other day, published in large type, and in the most conspicuous part of the 
paper, the letter of Captain Semmes,charging the commander of the Kearsarge with inhuman- 

35 
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ity In having willfully delayed to send boats to the assistance of the drowning men of the Ala- 
bama. In the same paper, but in small type and at the very bottom of the last column, ap- 
peared the intelligence that sixty-two of the Alahama'a men saved hy the Eearaarge had 
been landed at Cherbourg. The Captain of the Kear&arge^ in spite of very exasperating cir- 
cumstances, has treated his prisoners with chivalrous kindness, as the men themselves ac- 
knowledge. This we see, and we may jud^e from it of that which we do not see. 

The massacre of the garrison of Fort Pillow by the Confederates, after surrender, is, on the 
other hand, perfectly authenticated. It is avowed by the Confederates themselves. The 
Southern journals in this country have found themselves compelled, in the interest of morality 
and justice, to pass it over in silence. The Times, however, had an allusion to it in a leading 
article, so worded as to lead its readers to believe that the atrocity had been committed on the 
Federal side. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 



XVII. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, in the New York Even- 
ing Post., well says : 

" All tlie articles of the Times., and it migtit be added, of tlie Saturday 
Beview., come to one practical conclusion — the utter incapacity, biiitality, 
and folly of the Americans of the North. It was lost in admiration of 
the skill of the four European nations which took just two years to cap- 
ture the single fortress of Sebastopol ; it had no terms in which to express 
its sense of the military energy that enabled Great Britain to put down 
the revolt of the Sepoys in about twenty-eight months ; and it even lauds 
the success of the French in impoverished and distracted Mexico, who in 
the incredibly short time of twenty-three months have marched from 
Vera Cruz to the capital, a distance of one hundred and eighty-five miles, 
taking one fortified town on the way. But for the degenerate Yankees, 
who have been actually two years and a half in blockading five thousand 
milcH of sea-coast, defending two thousand miles of menaced frontier, 
opening a river a thousand miles long,in hostile possession on both banks, 
re-conquering two hundred and fifty thousand square miles of territory, 
and fighting hundreds of battles, some of them rivaling Waterloo in the 
numbers engaged — it has nothing but contempt. Such mournful proofs 
of imbecility in the Government, of incapacity in the Generals, of cow- 
ardice and lack of enthusiasm in the troops, and of complete moral in- 
difference and conception among the people, provoke its perpetual ire, 
and the choicest language of indignant vituperation." 

But we have space for no more matter of this kind. It was 
necessarj^, however, to give a few samples of British feeling 
towards us during the dark days of the Republic. In another 
place we assign the motives which swayed England in her 
otherwise strange and unnatural conduct towards us — conduct 
she is perfectly sure in any event to lament deeply hereafter. 



BOOK XII 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 



In speaking of the Queen's graceful letter to Mr. Peabody,in recog- 
nition of his " more than princely munificence," the London Times 
says : " It is to an American that we are indebted for the greatest boon 
ever given to the poor of London, and it is to a citizen of the United 
States that the Queen has thought it right to address this personal 
expression of gratitude. We cannot but believe that such an occur- 
rence will have no little influence in augmenting the good feeling which 
should prevail between the two countries. Mr. Peabody has done more 
to foster among us a kindly feeling for his countrymen than could have been 
effected by a generation of statesmen, and the Queen's letter will, we 
hope, be received by the Americans as a conspicuous evidence of the 
friendly regard toward them which such acts have called forth on our 
part. Between no two countries are friendly relations more natural 
than between England and America, and we trust that this story of 
munificence and of gratitude may long be remembered in both nations 
as a pledge of peace and friendship." 

Somewhat of a change in the tone of " The Leading Journal of 
Europe " since the close of our civil war ! 



GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
—INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 



I. 

DIPLOMACY never has amounted to much in the United 
States. It has never flourished here. It is an exotic. It 
does not seem to be congenial with our soil. From the first 
start the Thirteen Colonies substituted Statesmanship for Diplo- 
macy — straight forward talk and honest dealing for intrigue 
and lies. This accounts for our having got on so well. We 
never told a lie to a foreign nation, and we never made a threat 
that we did not carry out. Our Government does not hold a 
rood of ground that we did not come by honestly. We never 
robbed or filched from our neighbors. All we have we bought 
by fair bargain, or we inherited from our fathers. We have 
never kept an acre of conquered soil. We even refused to ac- 
cept Mexico when she begged us to take her. Her sensible 
men and her people generally wanted to come into our Union. 
They knew their country was of no use to themselves. They 
were torn, distracted, a prey to anarchy ; they were tired ; 
with the richest country in the world, they were a pauper peo- 
ple. Mexico was the poorhouse of the nations. 

II. 

YES, Mexico was an object of compassion ; but we could not 
help her just then ; we had as much business to do at home 
as wo could attend to, and as things turned out it was very 
well. It does not do for a prosperous, hard-working man, with 
a large family, to undertake the settlement of a bankrupt estate 
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for a neighbor. We did what we could, however, for poor 
Mexico. Instead of taking her whole country, we agreed on a 
part useful to us and worthless to her, paying for it the same 
sum we had paid to France for the vast territory of Louisiana. 
France has since, without being invited, undertaken the thank- 
less, expensive and perilous job of settling Mexico's affairs. 
In the invasion of Mexico, Imperialism threw down the gauntlet 
at the feet of American Democracy. It was a bold and des- 
perate thing to do. But Napoleon saw it could be done with 
impunity yz^6'^ at that time. If we thereby get dragged into a 
collision with our old ally, the French people, which no Ameri- 
can desires, they may thank- themselves. It will prove to have 
been no job of our seeking. As it is, if we have erred at all, 
it has been in looking inertly on while a neighboring and 
friendly Republic has been trampled into the dust by foreign 
invaders, and her citizens taken in battle barbarously put to 
death in sight of our own flag, planted on our own soil. 

III. 

I^OT so did her sister Republics in South America read the 
1.M Monroe Doctrine when Spain, the most effete and contempt- 
ible of the Old World monarchies, attempted to degrade or 
destroy Peru and Chili. The neighboring Republics armed for 
their rescue, and it will end, if such European encroachments 
continue, in an alliance of all the Governments of the Western 
World for their mutual protection ; when Europe will find out 
what that little understood tbing called the Monroe Doctrine 
means. 

However strong nations may have grown in former ages by 
conquest and outrage on feebler States, the history of later 
times shows that such military and political structures have few 
of the elements of permanent endurance. It is just as true that 
no nation, strong or weak, can any longer afford to attempt a 
great wrong on any one of the family of nations. For all such 
infractions the guilty party must ultimately suffer. 
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International Law is a code for defining the rules of con- 
duct for all nations towards each other ; and no member of 
the Republic of civilized States can violate this code with im- 
punity. The fii^t serious infraction provokes war. From this 
source all modern, and most ancient wars have arisen. The law 
of nations applies to independent states just as municipal law 
applies to individual citizens — for States are only individuals. 
In this light England has treated us with great unfriendliness. 

IV. 

THE Law of Empire in the Western World is worth looking 
after in this connection. It casts light over all our Inter- 
national Relations. 

Lord Bacon somewhere says : " Men discover laws ; God 
makes them." Philosophers interrogate Nature, and as fast as 
they find out her laws they mark the progress of science. The 
steam-engine, the printing-press, the cotton-gin, the daguerreo- 
type, the magnetic telegraph, each has to be invented or dis- 
covered but once. One Columbus is enough for one hemis- 
phere. 

It were well if statesmen should act on the same law as 
applied to the political world ; for both systems — the physical 
and the moral — came from the same source and are swayed by 
the same Master. The brain of Shakspere sprang from the 
same moulding hand that chiselled the gothic peaks of the 
Alps and painted the last evening^s sunset. Certainty of re- 
sults, the conditions all being complied with, is the physical 
law of the universe. A thousand Galileos could not make the 
peasant of the Apennines believe that the sun will not rise to- 
morrow. Experience has taught him the unvarying order of 
nature. Why should we stop here and press along our bewild- 
ered track through the moral and political world, heedless of 
laws of action and of States, which just as inevitably control 
the fortunes of men and the fates of empires ? 

Let us trace these analogies into the political world, and see 
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if we cannot find just the same certainty and precision in re- 
sults there, that Galileo and Newton discovered in physics, or 
Shakspere and Alfieri demonstrated in the drama, or Cooper 
and Scott in romance. 

The question, then, meets us : What is the law of empire in 
this New World ? There is a law of existence for all beings 
and all things ; from the mote that floats in the sunbeam, to 
the Bengal tiger in his jungle. Historians have been busy 
with the general problem of empire from the earliest nations ; 
and Tacitus, Gibbon and Sismondi have helped us to a better 
interpretation of the law which has controlled the growth and 
decay of the panoramic commonwealths that have gone by in 
their solemn movement over the broad fields of history. From 
such sources we learn that the frequent captivities of the Jews, 
and the repeated destruction of their gorgeous capital, followed 
by the carrying away of the whole nation into slavery, did by 
no means effect their extermination ; nor was that work brought 
about even by the remorseless persecutions to which they have 
been subjected by every nation under heaven except our own. 
The sons of Abraham are still a nation, and they are more 
numerous to-day than they were when they turned their fare- 
well gaze upon the falling towers of Jerusalem. England has 
at last been compelled to acknowledge the Jews as citizens ; 
and the scattered children of Jacob could to-day send a mil- 
lion of armed men to recover their own land, which has been 
cruelly robbed from them by Pagans, Othmans, and Christians. 
Whence sprang this vitality — this power of endurance — which 
makes them, above all the people of the earth, ^A^? eternal na- 
tion f They have always been believers in the only true God, 
and they have never lost their nationality. 



V. 

WE glance at Switzerland, and we learn that she has always 
been free. The hunted spirit of liberty has always found 
a home there. The reason is plain. Among those everlasting 
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mountains a race of men have been nurtured, amidst the sub- 
limest scenes of the physical creation, where the hardiest char- 
acters have been formed, the sternest wills educated, and the 
deepest love of liberty inspired. Despotism never flourishes 
among mountains. 

Another illustration. France has learned that, although she 
may conquer, she can never hold in subjection the nations which 
lie beyond her present boundaries. Those bounds are the 
Rhine and Alps on the east, the Mediterranean on the south, 
the Pyrenees on the southwest, and the ocean waters on her 
western and northern shores. She has often swept over them 
with her chivalric legions, and, sooner or later, her colors have 
waved from almost every capital in Europe. But she has gen- 
erally lost her conquests as rapidly as they were made, and she 
has always been compelled to retire within her natural bound- 
aries as soon as the tempest of revolution subsided and Europe 
settled back to its repose. 

England may seem to be an exception to this rule ; but she 
only confirms it. She has till recently been long the greatest 
of the commercial Powers, and Providence gave to her the mis- 
sion of spreading civilization. This, she has done through the 
four quarters of the globe. But the time came for her to fall 
under the operation of the same law which fixed the fate of 
Rome. 

England is to-day, however, the mightiest Power in America 
except our own. She is, in fact, the only European nation that 
ever stepped on this soil which had all the elements of endu- 
rance for governmental control under propitious circumstances 
to perpetuate it. 

This will be apparent as we come to the main point in our 
argument, which is to show the law of empire in the western 
hemisphere. It is safe to say that monarchy is the la^w of 
government in Europe ; and it is quite as safe to say that De- 
mocracy is the law of the cis-Atlantic world. The fact speaks 
for itself. With Europe the case is settled. Republicanism 
cannot flourish there for some time to come. But the days of 
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despotism are numbered. Hierarchy, rank, class legislation, 
unequal taxation, unjust laws, with centuries of time and thou- 
sands of precedents to sanctify the system, such are the obsta- 
cles to Democracy in Europe now. When it is born in the 
throes of a wide-spread revolution, as in 1848, it dies in its 
cradle, it is stifled. All Europe knows this. This accounts for 
the great fact of the peopling of this continent. The masses 
of Europe feel this in every pulsation. They pluck up the 
ancestral tree and bring it to grow in a more congenial soil. 
When they leave the homes of their fathers, they have tears 
to shed, which are nearly unknown to us nomadic Americans. 
We are always on the wing. Europeans cling to the hearth- 
stone closely until they leave it for ever. The millions of 
men and women now in this land, who were born in Europe, 
bespeak the confidence which the great body of the people of 
the Old World feel in our political system, and show how little 
hope they had in the establishment or resurrection of liberty 
in those countries where their fathers were buried. A few gifted 
minds in Europe foresaw this actual state of things at the pe- 
riod of our War of Independence. Of such was Edmund Burke, 
whose words to the Prime Minister when he was attempting to 
force the Stamp Act through Parliament are known to every 
reader. Nor can we ever forget, in this connection, the pro- 
phetic lines of Bishop Berkley, fifty years before 1776, where, 
in speaking of the Anglo-Saxon race here, he says : " West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way." 

VI, 

BUT to be more specific in our illustrations. The New 
World was discovered by Italian navigators in the em- 
ployment of Spain, Portugal and England ; and it was taken 
possession of in the name of Rome. Neither Spain nor Portu- 
gal owns to-day a rood of ground on the continent of America. 
There is but one kingdom on this continent — Brazil ; and that 
is entirely independent of the mother-dountry. Spain has lost 
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all her vast possessions on this side of the Atlantic, except 
Cuba ; and this island she has held through no strength of her 
own, but solely through the jealousies of other European States, 
none of whom would allow it to change hands ; or through the 
forbearance of this Republic. 

In trying to hold these American colonies, Spain and 
Portugal attempted an impossibility ; and for the simple rea- 
son that they tried to force upon them the political system of 
the old monarchies of Europe. That system would not do 
here ; it was not suited to the New World ; it would have 
been easier to reconcile them to the temporal reign of the 
Pope over them. They were good Catholics enough, and bigot- 
ed, withal, as they are to this day. But they protested as 
vehemently against the monarchical pretensions of the Prince 
of Rome as ever Protestants did themselves. Monarchy would 
not do in America, even when imposed by the Yicar of God. 
The only apparent exception to this rule is Brazil. But her 
people voluntarily chose an imperial form of government, and 
with it the sovereign of their own choice. 

Thus, the mighty empires of Spain and Portugal in the New 
World have thrown off the political system of Europe, and 
with it went all the ligaments of race, all the prejudices of a 
bigoted faith, all the allurements of rank, all the associations 
of home, and all the souvenirs of their history. 

France comes in here. Once, as we have shown in another 
place, she held much the larger portion of the continent which 
is now held by us. Her sway was undisputed from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to the roots of the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the cliffs of Lake Su- 
perior. 

But when her strifes with England at home were transferred 
to America, she. lost her New World possessions. To found 
colonies, and foster them through growth into independence's 
the prerogative of England. France never founded successful 
colonies. She is a brilliant, heroic and scientific nation ; but 
she has few adventures to recount in foreign lands. Of such 
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adventures England's history is chiefly made up. Although 
far ahead in civilization of her great rival in the times of the 
Crusades, she achieved far less in Palestine with her Godfreys 
de Bouillon, than England did with her Coeurs de Lion. 

In attempting to hold her colonies in America, she found 
herself unequal to the terrible struggle with England ; and 
thus, with the surrender of Montreal, in 1760, the French Em- 
pire on this continent passed away. 

VII. 

I^EXT came England herself. Her statesmen who were 
lA in power from the beginning of the Revolution, made a 
series of fatal mistakes in their American policy. Worse blund- 
ers than they were guilty of are not recorded in the whole his- 
tory of politics. That England lost her Thirteen Colonies 
through sheer blunder is now too plain to require illustration 
or to admit of argument. She made a broad distinction be- 
tween the natural and political rights of Englishmen abroad, 
and Englishmen at home. In claiming the imperial right to 
tax the colonies while they had no representation in Parlia- 
ment, she laid down a principle utterly repugnant to the whole 
history of English liberty, and utterly subversive of the British 
Constitution. This was the rock on which her statesmen split 
her empire. Burke, Fox, Chatham and Barre gave timely 
warning of the result j but it was unheeded until the bolt had 
fallen. 

Here we can advantageously pause a moment, to trace out 
the early workings of that great principle which lies at the 
bottom of the whole political system of the American world, 
and to vindicate which our late domestic war was waged. 
Every citizen of a republic should comprehend his own gov- 
ernment ; the causes which gave it birth, the spirit of its con- 
stitution, and the spirit of its founders. Without this clear 
compreheasion of causes and results, he can never be prepared 
to serve the State with ability, nor even to go intelligently to 
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the ballot-box. In this respect the present generation are far 
behind their fathers. Those men studied government as a 
science; we study party politics to win. The difference is 
infinite. 

Why, then, did England lose the United States, and why 
must she lose every one of her colonies in the New World ? 
The Thirteen Colonies were forced into independence. They 
had no alternative but to be absolutely free, or absolutely en- 
slaved. The idea of a Declaration of Independence dawned 
slowly on the American mind ; and it was with the deepest 
reluctance that they at last took arms against the throne of 
England, by whose immovable base they were so fastly moored. 
The proofs of the loyalty of the colonists are scattered thick 
all through their history. There was not an American home 
in which the brilliant records of England's achievements were 
not read with pride. 

Yes, all this feeling in America was in favor of the supremacy 
of England here. But there was a stronger feeling still in the 
hearts of the colonists. It was an instinctive love of liberty ; 
and although not a man in America could forecast the result, 
yet the great body of the American people were impelled by a 
political law, then not understood even by themselves, — a law 
which has shaped and is shaping every institution on this side 
of the ocean. 



VIII. 

IT is as necessary to have the history of nations before us 
when we try to deduce the laws of empire, as it is to have 
the phenomena of the natural world for determining the laws 
of nature. In this glance we are making at the empires that 
have come and gone over this continent, we can infallibly 
arrive at as clear an understanding of the laws of government 
by which events are decided in our Western hemisphere. 
France first lost her American possessions altogether, and 
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then England lost all her colonies here worth the struggle of 
keeping. Those that were left have never paid the trouble or 
cost of governing. They have been too poor to govern themselves ; 
for self-government is, after all, an expensive affair. Free 
states almost invariably tax themselves more than despots ven- 
ture to impose. In proof we adduce our present gigantic sys- 
tem of voluntary taxation for popular education — our volunta- 
rily sustained clergy, who, taken as a body, are the best-paid 
priesthood in Christendom, — last of- all, the tremendous self- 
imposed exactions for raising the Internal Revenue. 

France held on to Louisiana for a long period after the fall 
of her empire at the north. But, at the first suggestion of Jef- 
ferson for the purchase, Napoleon asked, " What will they give 
for it ?" " It is a vast territory, and it should be worth more 
than fifteen millions to the United States." " That is not the 
question. Fifteen millions is far more than it is worth to us. 
If we keep it a little longer, we shall get nothing for it. Take 
the money." This purchase of Louisiana blotted out French 
power from North America. 

It was soon after this event that the period of revolution 
came for the old colonies of Spain and Portugal. Hardly had 
Napoleon been driven from the scenes of his great achieve- 
ments, when the tocsin of independence sounded from one end 
of the Spanish New World to the other. Nor can we omit 
an allusion to a coincidence which we have never seen noticed. 
It was during the last da^^s of Napoleon, and even while that 
terrific storm of May 4, 1821, was sweeping over St. Helena, 
tearing up most of the trees about Longwood, and shaking the 
humble dwelling where the hero of Austerlitz lay, that the last 
Spanish colony on this continent wrenched itself away forever 
from the greedy and remorseless grasp of the throne of Aragon 
and Castile. Her sale of Florida to our republic blotted her 
power from the continent. 
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IX. 

AND now, how stands the question of empire in the New 
World ? For all practical purposes, there is but one em- 
pire in North America at this hour ; and we need not add that 
it is the dominion of this Republic. Russia, indeed, holds nom- 
inal sway over a vast territory north of the British possessions, 
up to the Pole. But it very slightly concerns civilization to 
inquire what sceptre pretends to sway those ice-bound, inhos- 
pitable regions. England claims and professes to rule a broad, 
intervening belt, stretching across the continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Some portions of this territory constitute 
flourisliing provinces that touch our frontier. It is not at 
all likely that they will in peace offer any motive for acquisi- 
tion by us, and unless they unite with us after a while by natu- 
ral political gravitation, they will not be of much interest to 
our people. Britir^h statesmen understand this, and those colo- 
nies arc left pretty much to take care of themselves. They 
are discussing a plan of uniting in a General Confederation, al- 
though the elements of union and cohesion do not seem to be 
numerous or strong. 

Such being a general interpretation of what the Monroe 
Doctrine really means, it promises to work itself out without 
violence or convulsion. Whatever dreams may have haunted 
the brains of European statesmen about the establishment of 
monarchy or imperialism on this continent, are turning out to 
be merely dreams, and the latest attempts on the part of France 
and Spain to accomplish anything in this direction are not 
likely to encourage any further attempts. The monarchical and 
imperialism systems will have hard work enough to prolong 
their life at home- We desire no collisions with European 
nations, and no American statesman or party would risk any 
strong or violent measure or policy likely to involve us in dif- 
ficulties with foreign States. But when we come to settle our 
affairs with England, her unwarrantable and unfriendly course 
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towards us will come into full review ; and no American states- 
man will be found who will attempt to produce a settlement 
with England — a permanent settlement of our relations — with- 
out making it so broad, so sweeping and so complete, that it 
will promise at least to be final. 

To enter into this whole question — to travel over even any 
considerable portion of the ground, must be the work of other 
writers, or rather it will become the work of the Government 
itself. I shall therefore only touch upon some of the principal 
points necessary for the general elucidation of the subject. 



X. 

ON pages 27, 28 of this work I said : 
England is responsible for the losses occasioned by the "Alabama," 
Mrst, not because of the yiolation of any act of Parlianient,which could 
neither increase nor diminish her respr)nsibilities, but because, upon the 
principles of international law, which she has no right to modify by any 
statute, she neglected, after due notice from our Government, to arrest 
the departure of the "Alabama." 

Second, Because her revenue ojSEicers at Liverpool were fully apprised 
of the intended departure of the " Alabama," and knowingly assisted in 
her leaving port as a Confederate cruiser. 

Third. Because after England, by the order of arrest, had acknowl- 
edged that the departure of the " Alabama" for such a purpose was con- 
trary to law, neglected to send British cruisers to seize her. 

Fourth. Because she sent no notice to any of her colonial ports to seize 
the " Alabama." 

Fifth. Because the " Alabama" was received into British colonial ports 
after her departure, in violation of law, and instead of being seized by 
the colonial authorities, she received the hospitalities of a national vessel. 

As I have preferred all through this work to cite British 
authorities to sustain my positions, I quote below a powerful 
and unanswerable argument for the right of this question, which 
appeared in the British journals, October 21, 1865. The Lon- 
don Times ^ editorially, and through its ablest contributor on 
the secession side, Historicyiis, claimed that England was boimd 
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by the principles and pre^dents of international law to recog- 
nize tlie Confederates as belligerents, and grant them belliger- 
ent rights. As England greeted with joy the first opportunity 
she had of crippling our commerce, at least, if not of dividing 
the Republic, the world remembers with what indecent haste 
the Queen's Proclamation was made at the beginning of the 
Eebellion. The consequences of this act became so momentous, 
and it inflicted upon the whole American people such incalcu- 
lable loss of life and treasure, it was very natural that British 
writers in the interest of the government should resort to every 
argument which they could invoke for the justification of the 
deed. Foremost, as might have been expected, among these 
advocates and casuists, was the Times; but its main argument 
was effectually disposed of by Mr. James Aytoun, as is shown 
by the following letter : 



XI. 

MR. AYTOUN thus speaks : 
In the first place, then, I maintain that it is a principle of interna- 
tional law, that no nation -whatever is under any obligation to grant bellig- 
erent rights to those who rise up in rebellion against a sovereign State. 
Another nation may grant belligerent rights if it pleases ; but this is not 
a necessary duty ; and if it does so it must take its account with being 
viewed by the sovereign State as having acted a most unfriendly part, 
especially if it can be shown that the declaration of belligerent rights to 
rebels has been the direct cause of great loss of property to private indi- 
viduals, and has been the means of needlessly prolongiag the Rebel- 
lion. 

By declaring belligerent rights in favor of the Confederates we gave 
the American rebels a flag, or recognized the flag which they had adopted 
as a lawful one. Without this recognition on our part of the rebel flag, 
every vessel sailing the ocean under their commission would have been 
regarded as a pirate craft, and would have been treated accordingly, not 
only by our own men-of-war, but by those of every civilized State. Had 
it not been for the granting of England of those belligerent rights, neither 
Mr. Laird nor any other shipbuilder of the Mersey or Clyde would have 
dared to supply the Confederates with a single ship of war ; for such an 

36 
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act would haye been felonious, rendering them accomplices in piracy. 
The same act — ^that of supplying the Confederates with war vessels after 
the declaration of belligerent rights — was merely the contravention of an 
act of Parliament, the Foreign Enlistment Act ; and which carried along 
with it nothing but a fine or claim for damage, which the shipbuilders 
were willing to risk for immediate gain. Mr. Adams was therefore right 
in his dispatch to Earl Russell, when he said that the granting belligerent 
rights was the origin of all the injury that was done to American com- 
merce and American citizens, by the Alabama and other Confederate pri- 
vateers. It is thus for us to justify this act of recognition, and to prove 
that it was a necessary act, which we could not avoid doing, in order to 
free ourselves from the resj)onsibility of all the injury that was done 
thereby. 

Let us now examine the reasons assigned by Earl Russell and the Times 
for our declaration of belligerent rights. The first reason alleged appears 
to be of a very futile nature. It is asserted that because there was war 
and fighting between the Federals and the Confederates, both parties 
were entitled to the privilege of being considered and treated as lawful 
and equal belligerents. Such a maxim as this the English government 
has no right to evoke. Until the insurrection against the United States 
we have always refused to grant belligerent rights to rebels until they 
had fully established their independence. When Hungary rose up against 
Austria and drove the Austrians out of their country, England never 
thought of giving the Hungarians belligerent rights, which are in reality 
a quasi recognition of the rebel power as an independent State. When 
the Italians held Venice, and the Austrians blockaded that port, we did 
not proclaim belligerent rights in favor of the Yenitians. In the last in- 
surrectioQ of Poland against Russia, the Emperor of the French, who 
wished to lead us into a war with Russia, proposed to us to declare bel- 
ligerent rights in favor of the Poles. This i)ropoaal Earl Russell himself 
positively refused, on the ground that Russia would be entitled to take 
ofience at our doing so. 

Now, do not those examples prove, that we always considered it our 
privilege to judge on all occasions whether or not we should declare bel- 
ligerent rights to those who had risen in insurrection against a sovereign 
State ? The premises being settled, the next question is, why or for what 
exceptional reasons we granted belligerent rights to the Confederates, we 
being at full liberty to grant those rights or not, according as we judged 
proper. 

The principal, indeed the only reason assigned by Earl Russell and 
" Historicus" for this is, that the United States having proclaimed a 
blockade of several harbors occupied by the rebels, this act was a full 
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justification for the English government placing the rebels upon a perfect 
equality with the sovereign States from which they had revolted, and 
bestowing upon them equal belligerent rights with our ally, that sover- 
eign State. Such a doctrine is tantamount to saying that whenever a 
sovereign State finds it necessary, in order to subdue a body of rebels, to 
blockade a port which has fallen into possession of those rebels, neutral 
and friendly nations are justified by that act alone— the blockade of the 
rebel harbor — to grant the same belligerent rights to the rebels as would 
have belonged to an independent nation whose harbors were blockaded 
by a foreign enemy. This is the sole argument, I repeat, of Earl Russell 
and " Historicus," and it is one directly contrary to the law of nations 
laid down by all the writers on international law. By these writers it is 
laid down that every nation is entitled to blockade a port occupied by 
rebels in the same way that it would blockade a foreign enemy's port. 
And I defy " Historicus" to point out a single passage in any writer on 
international law which states that this act of blockade places the rebels 
in any other legal position than they would have been had the port not 
been blockaded. 

" Historicus" says that the United States, by blockading Charleston 
and Mobile, acquired the right of stopping and searching English vessels 
attempting to enter those harbors. There is no doubt of this, for it is ^ 
the acknowledged law, of blockade. But "Historicus" adds that Eng- /\ 
land being subjected to the inconveniences of this blockade is entitled, 
on her part, to exercise all her rights as a neutral nation. This is also 
true. But the question is, what are those rights ? Does our government 
pretend to say that our rights as neutrals — because we are subjected to 
a legal blockade — are to encourage and legalize rebels to issue letters of 
marque to ships built and armed in foreign ports to attack, plunder and 
bum the merchant vessels of our ally, and that without we ourselves 
reaping the slightest benefit from it? Had we ourselves derived the 
slightest benefit from this recognition of rebels, there might have been 
some excuse for our conduct. But no advantage accruing to om-selves 
from it, it can only be regarded — and such it has always been regarded 
by the citizens of the United States— as a wanton act of spite and ill-will 
towards a neutral power with whom we were continually professing to 
be on the most friendly terms. 

I shall now sum up the purport of this letter in the following propo- 
sitions : 

I. According to international law, every sovereign State has the right v/ 
to proclaim a blockade of any port in its territoiy which has fallen into 
the hands of rebels. 

n. Such proclamation of blockade does not entitle, in any way, a neu- 
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tral nation to declare belligerent rights in favor of such rebels, any more 
than if no such proclamation of blockade had been proclaimed. 

III. A proclamation of belligerent rights iD favor of rebels is a qurm 
recognition of those rebels, a declaration that those rebels have a legiti- 
mate right to separate from the parent State, and are therefore entitled 
to be treated by all neutral nations as being on a complete footing of 
equality. 

rV. The proclamation of belligerent rights in favor of the Confederates 
not only did what has been stated in our third proposition, but was in a 
manner tantamount to the issuing of letters of marque to any vessels 
which the Confederates might engage, to plunder, bum and destroy the 
merchant vessels of our ally the United States. 

In conclusion, I shall shortly point out the position in which Earl Rus- 
sell has placed us by his American policy. He has announced by his 
dispatches that whenever a sovereign State is obliged to blockade a port 
which rebels have taken possession of, the act of blockade entitles the 
rebels to hoist a maritime flag and to be recognized as lawful belligerents. 
" Those who live in glass houses should not throw stones," says the prov- 
erb ; and there is no nation in the world that will suffer more injury from 
the carrying out of such a doctrine than England, with her commerce in 
every clime and her merchant marine traversing every sea. Suppose an- 
other mutiny should take place in India, that the Hindoo rebels should 
obtain possession of some port, and that we should be obliged to block- 
ade it. ' The doctrine laid down by Earl Russell would justify France and 
the United States to allow or wink at privateers being sent out from 
Bordeaux and New York, manned by Frenchmen or Americans, and hav- 
ing two or three Hindoo officers aboard for form's sake. These Hindoo 
Alabamas would attack our ships on the coast of Europe, in the same 
way as the Alabama and the Florida attacked the American shipping in 
Chinese and Australian waters. Suppose, again, that an Irish rebellion 
should take place, and that the Irish rebels, with the assistance of Louis 
Napoleon, should take possession of Cork, and that we should blockade 
it. In such a case, according to Earl" Russell, the Irish rebels would be 
entitled to be reckoned lawful belligerents, to hoist the flag of Green 
Erin, and to hiie and engage American steamers to take, plunder and 
bum English merchantmen in whatever quarter of the globe they might 
find them. 

St. Aot^'s Hill, Cork, October 21, 1865. ^^^^^ Aytoun. 

Here Lord John E-usselVs whole argument is overthrown : 
and while we have such advocates in England, it is plain 
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enougli that the boasted unanimity of public opinion which is 
claimed on this subject in that country, does not exist. 



IN the official letter of Charles Francis Adams to Earl Rus- 
sell, dated London, November 20, 1862, will be found the 
clear official proof of what I have stated, that Earl Russell was 
duly informed of the preparations of the Alabama for piratical 
purposes : 

My Lord, — It is with very great regret that I find myself once more 
imder the necessity of calling your lordship's attention to the painful 
situation in which the government of the United States is placed, by the 
successive reports received of the depredations committed on the high 
seas upon merchant vessels, by the gunboat known in this country as 
" No. 290," touching the construction and outfit of which in the port of 
Liverpool, for the above purpose, I had the honor of heretofore present- 
ing evidence of the most positive character. 

It is my duty now to submit to your consideration copies of a large 
number of papers received from Washington, as well as from the Consul 
at Liverpool, all of which concur in establishing the truth of the allega- 
tions made by me of the intentions of that vessel prior to her departure 
from the ports of this kingdom. I then averred that the purpose was to 
make war upon the people of the United States, a nation with which 
Great Britain has now been for half a century, and still is, on a footing 
of the most friendly alliance, by the force of treaties which have received 
the solemn sanction of aU the authorities regarded among men as neces- 
sary to guarantee the mutual obligations of nations. That I made no 
mistake in that averment, is now fully proved by the hostile proceedings 
of that vessel since the day she sailed from the place in this kingdom 
where she was prepared for that end. 

It now appears from a survey of aU the evidence — first, that this vessel 
was built in a dockyard belonging to a commercial house in Liverpool 
of which the chief member, down to October of last year, is a member of 
the House of Commons ; secondly, that from the manner of her construc- 
tion and her peculiar adaptation to war purposes, there could have been 
no doubt by those engaged in the work, and familiar with such details, 
that she was intended for other purposes than those of legitimate trade ; 
and thirdly, that during the whole process and outfit in the port of Liv- 
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erpool, the direction of the details, and the engagement of persons to be 
employed in her, were, more or less, in hands known to be connected 
with the insurgents in the United States. 



XIII. 

CORSAIRS OF THE REBELLION.— This record must be 
preserved. It will go into the archives of the nation ; it 
will become as familiar as household words in every dwelling 
which hereafter sends forth a sailor-boy to carry the American 
flag through the battles of the future, if the attempt shall ever 
again be made to sweep that flag from the sea. 

List op Vessels Burned and Bonded by the Pirates, and 
a brief account of each corsair fitted out in behalf of the Con- 
federacy. The first was 

THE 8AVA.NNAH, 

formerly pilot-boat No. 7, a schooner of 55 tons. She sailed from Charleston about June 1, 
1861. under command of J. Harrison Baker, and captured the brig Joseph, bound from Hon- 
duras for Philadelphia, with a cargo of sugar, etc. She accompanied the Joseph to George- 
tuwn bar, and on June 8d was captured by the United States brig Perry, and sent with prize 
crew to New Tork, where she was subsequently sold. She can-ied one eighteen-pound gun, 
aud her capture created much excitement, as her crew were at first held aa pirates, though 
subsequently released. 

TUB SUMTER 

was built by 0. H. and W. M. Crump,in 1857, and called the Habano, afterwards the Alfonso. 
She was 18i) feet long, 80 feet beam, 10 feet depth of hold, drawing 9 feet 6 Inches, and 500 tons 
burden, 9 guns, crew about 200 men. She left the Mississippi river on the 80th June, 1861, 
under command of Raphael Semmes, and captured several prizes, which were sent into Oien- 
fuegos, but subsequently released or recaptured. July 24, 1861, at Cura9oa, and left; July 26, 
1861, at Porto Cabello, witb prize brig Abbe Bradford (released); August 20 she arrived at 
Surinam, and left August 81 ; September 16 was at Maranham, and October 10 among the Wind- 
ward Islands ; November 9 arrived at Martinique, and on November 20 was in latitude 20 85 
north, longitude 67 12 west, making captures; January 4, 1862, she was at Cadiz, and arrived 
at Gibraltar January 19, 1862, where she remained some four months, watched by United States 
crutsers, until escape becoming hopeless she was sold to English parties. 

PEIVATEER JEFF. DAVIS, CAPTAIN COXETTER, 

was fitted out at Charleston, and in June, 1861, captured the bark Rowena; on July 9 she was 
off Nantucket, and next heard of about eight hundred miles east of Cape Florida, where she 
captured the ship John Crawford, and finally was wrecked on St. Augustine bar August 17, 
1861, having captured seven vessels. 

PRIVATEER J. 0. NFKOK 

was fitted out at New Orleans, about Aug. 1, 1^61, but the blockade prevented her from doing 
much damage. 



THE OALHOUN, CAPTAIN WILSON, 



was a steamer formerly on the line between Charlestown aud Savannah, and with the Joy and 
Music was fitted out at New Orleans 
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PRrVATEEE PETREL, 

formerly the revenue cntter Aiken, was sunk by the United States ship St. Lawrence off Charles- 
ton, about August 1, 1861. 

PniVATEER JUDAU 

was destroyed at Pensacola, Sept. 18, 1861, by an armed expedition in a boat sent from the 
United States blockade forces. 

THE WIN810W 

was fitted out at Wilmington in 1861, and made five captures. 

SCHOONER 8ALLIE, 

formerly the Virginian, under command of Captain Libby, left Charleston Oct. 10, 1861, making 
two captures. 

THE NASHVILLE, CAPTAIN R. P. PEGRAM, 

was formerly in Spofford & Tileston's line of steamers between New York and Charleston, and 
was in Charleston at the beginning of the rebellion, under the command of L. M. Murray, who 
joined the rebels. She sailed from Charleston Oct. 26, 1861, evading the blockade, and arrived 
at Southampton Nov. 20, having captured and burned the ship Harvey Birch. She left South- 
ampton Feb. 3, 1862, the United States steamer Tuscarora being prevented from pursuing her 
by the British frigate Shannon. February 20, arrived at Bermuda; left 24th, and arrived at 
Beaufort, N. C, February 28, having run the blockade March 18 ; she left Beaufort, and on the 
27th was at Nassau. Her career was mainly as a blockade-runner, and she was finally block- 
aded and burned by United States iron-clads near Savannah. 

THE ALABAMA 

was built at Birkenhead ; 1,040 tons, 220 feet long, 82 feet beam, 17 feet depth of hold, engines 
800 horse power. She left the Mersey July 29,1861? arrived at Porto Praja Aug. 19. On 
Sunday, Aug. 24, Captain Raphael Semmes assumed command ; hoisting the Confederate flag, 
she cruised and captured several vessels in the vicinity of Flores. Cruising to the westward and 
making several captures, she approached within two hundred miles of New York ; thence going 
southward, arrived on the 18th of November at Port Royal, Martinique. On the night of the 
19th she escaped from the harbor and the United States steamer San Jacinto, and on the 26th 
November was at Blanquilla coaling. On December 7 captured the United States steamer 
Ariel in the passage between Cuba and St. Domingo. On Sunday, Jan. 11, 1863, sunk the 
United States gunboat Hatteras off Galveston, and on the 30th arrived at Jauiaica. Cruising 
to the eastward and making many captures, she arrived on the lOt'i April at Fernando de No- 
ronha, and on the 11th May at Bahia, where, on the 13th, she was joined by the rebel steamer 
Georgia. Cruising near the line, thence southward toward the Cape of Good Hope, numerous 
captures were made, and on the 21st June, 1868, the bark Talisman was commissioned as a 
cruiser in the rebel service. On the 29th July anchored in Saldanha Bay, South Africa, and 
near there, on the 5th August, was joined by the bark Tuscaloosa, Commander Low ; same 
day anchored at Table Bay. September 16, 1868, was at St. Simon's Bay awaiting coals. Octo- 
Xj%t 6 was \^ the Straits of Sunda, and up to Jan. 20, 1864, cruised in the Bay of Bengal and 
vicinity, visiting Singapore Dec. 22, 1863, and making a number of very valuable captures, 
including the Highlander. Sonora, etc. From this point she cruised on her homeward track 
via Cape of Good Hope, capturing the bark Tycoon and ship Rockingham, and arrived at Cher- 
bourg, France, June 11, ls64, where she repaired, and was watched by the United States steamer 
Kearsarge, the battle resulting in her destruction occurring on the 19th of June, 1864. 

THE FLORrOA 

was formerly the Oreto, and in August, 1862, was under seizure at Nassau, but being released, 
she i-an into Mobile, Sept. 4, 1862. She was then refitted, and under command of Captain J. 
N. MaflBt, formerly of the United States Navy, she ran out through the blockade fleet at Mobile 
on the night of Jan. 17, 1868. She carried eight guns, and on January 20 arrived at Havana, 
having captured the brig Estelle. Leaving on January 22, she captured the brig Windward, 
oflF ^he coast of Cuba. Jan. 26, 1863, arrived at Nassau. Feb. 12, 1863, in latitude 23 north, 
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longitude 45 west, she captured the ship Jacob Bell, and on March 6th the ship Star of Peace ; 
March 15 the schooner Aldebaran ; April 24 the ship Oneida, in latitude 1.40 south, longitude 
84. May 15 she captured the ship Crown Point, in latitude 7 south, longitude 84. July 8, 
1S63, was. not more than sixty miles from New Tork, and chased the United States steamer 
Ericsson. On July 10 she captured the steamer Electric Spark in latitude 37 85 north, and 
longitude 74 25 west. July 16, 1863, arrived at Bermuda. The capture of the Florida in the 
harbor of Bahia ia well known, and her career ended in her sinking in Hampton Roads. 

THE BRIG OLABENCE 

was captured by the rebel steamer Florida, May 6, 1863, and manned with one twelve-pound 
howitzer, twenty men and two officers, under command of Lieutenant Reed, and subsequently 
captured the bark Tacony, June 12, in latitude 37 18 north, longitude 75 4 west. The guns, 
etc., were transferred to the Tacony, and the Clarence burned, as well as the schooner M. A. 
Shindler. 

THE TACONY, LIEUTENANT BEAD, 

captured the brig Umpire, latitude 37 87 north, longitude 39 57, June 14; fishing boat L. A. 
Macomber, of Norwalk, Conn., June 20, twenty-two miles southeast South Shoal light ; ship 
Isaac Webb, latitude 40 85 north, longitude 68 45 west (bonded) ; ship Byzantium and bark 
Goodspecd, off coast of Massachusetts, June 21 ; schooners Marengo, Florence, fishing vessels 
Elizabeth Ann, Rufus Choate and Ripple, June 22, and was destroyed by her crew, who left in 
the schooner Archer, and were subsequently captured by an expedition from Portland. 

THE GEORGIA, 

formerly called the Japan, cruised in the North and South Atlantic in 1863, capturing nine 
vessels. She was a British vessel, fitted out, like the Alabama, from British ports. 

The Echo, the Boston, the Conrad, the Tuscarora, and the St. Nicholas, each made one or 
more captures in 1862 and 1868. 

THE RETEIBTJTION 

captured three vessels early in 1863, and was afterwards sold in the Bahamas. 

TUE TALLAHASSEE 

made two raids from the port of Wilmington, N. C, in 1864, capturing and destroying nearly 
thirty vessels, a number being fishing vessels; on August 13, 1864, being within six miles of 
Nantucket lightship, and ran back to Wilmington. 

THE OHICKAMATJGA, 

under command of Lieutenant Wilkinson, left Wilmington Oct. 24, 1864. 

THE BHKNANDOAH 

was built in October, 1868, at Glasgow, and called the Sea King. She is 790 tons, 200 horse 
power, iron frame, wood planking, owned by William Wallace, of London, being, like the 
Alabama, entirely of British origin and equipment. In September, 1864, she was sold to 
Richard Wright, of Liverpool, and under command of Captain P. L. Corbett, who received 
written authority to sell her for not less than £45,000 within six months from October 7, 1864. 
She cleared at London for Bombay, and arrived at Madeira, off which port she afterwards 
received guns and crew from the British bark Laurel. She was christened the Shenandoah, 
and under command of Captain Waddell she sailed towards St. Helena, near which she 
destroyed a few vessels ; thence going to Bay of Bengal and Straits of Sunda. She put into 
Melbourne for coal, and thence proceeded to the Arctic Sea. where, between the 1st of April 
and the end of June, 1865, she destroyed twenty-nine vessels. She arrived at Liverpool No- 
vember 6, 1865, and surrendered to a British man-of-war, and has since been delivered up to 
the United States authorities. 

THE STONEWALL 

is double-turreted, 196 feet long over all, 163 feet from the front of the forward turret to the 
Bternpost, with a steel-plated prow or ram extending 83 feet forward of the turret, 85 feet 
breadth of beam and 20 feet depth of hold, draws 16 feet of water, with 4 feet above the water 
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line, and 4 feet of bulwarks above the hull not plated. Her plating, which is about 4^ inches 
thick on hull and turrets, or casemates, extends about 5 feet below the water-line. Her turrets 
are stationary, not revolving^liko our Monitors, and are more properly casemates; the forward 
one has three ports, one bow and two broadsides, and contains a 300-pounder Armstrong rifled 
gun, 10-inch bore, taking a 46^pound charge of powder, the same as our 15-inch guns. This 
guij is mounted on a nt-at mahogany carriage, and elevated with a quoin, unlike our guns, on 
■which the ecrew is now universally used. It is also trained with a roller handspike instead of 
the slide-carriage and eccentric wheels, on which all our heavy guns are mounted. The other 
turret contains two 7t>-pound<.T Armstrong rifles, mounted in the same priuntive manner as 
the large gun forward, and has four ports quartering on the starboard and port bow and stern, 
she thus being able to fire at any point except dead aft. She has two steering wheels, one on 
deck, aft, and the other below, amidships, both peculiarly attached to two rudders, with one 
set of steering-gear or tackle. She has also two propellers, which give great facility for turn- 
ing almost within her own length, and thus enable her to keep her bow continually on an 
adversary who could not, by superior speed, keep out of her way. 

LIST OF VESSELS CAPTURED. 

BY THE ALABAMA. 

Date of Ton- 

Kame qf Vessels. Where from. Capture. nage. 

Alert, bark New London Sept. 9, 1862 891 

Altamaha, brig.. Sippican Sept. 18,1862 800 

Amanda, bark Manila Oct. 6, 1863 595 

Amazonian, bark New York June 2, 1868 4S1 

A. F. Schmidt, ship St. Thomas^ July 2,1868...... T84 

Ariel, steamer New York Dec. 7,1862 1295 

Avon, ship Howland'8 Island March 29, 1864 930 

B'n de Cast! ne, brig. Castine Oct, 29,1862. ...267 

Benj. Tucker, ship New Bedford Sept. 14,1862 800 

B. Thayer, ship Callao March 1, 1863 896 

Brillisnt, ship New York Oct, 8, 1862 839 

Charles Hill, ship Liverpool Nov. 25,1863 699 

Chastelain, brig. Guadaloupe Jan. 27, 1868 240 

Conrad, bark Montevideo June 20,1863 847 

Contest, ship Yokahama Nov. 11, 1868 1098 

Corsair, schooner Provincetown Sept. 13,1862 200 

Crenshaw, schooner New York Oct. 23, 1862 278 

Dorcas Prince, ship New York April 26, 1863 699 

Dunkirk, brig New York Oct. — , 1863 298 

E. Dunbar, bark New Bedford Sept. 18, 1862 300 

E. Farnham, ship Portsmouth Oct. 8,1862 1119 

Emma June, ship Bombay Jan. 14, 1864 1096 

Express, ship Callao July 6,1863 1072 

Golden Eagle, ship Rowland's Island Feb. 21, 1863 1278 

Golden Kule, bark New York Jan. 26, 1863 250 

Harriet Spanlding, bark New York Nov. 18,1863 299 

Ilatteras, gunboat Galveston Jan. 13, 1863 800 

Henrietta, bark Baltimore 1863 439 

Highlander, ship Singapore Dec 26, 1863 1149 

Jabrz Snow, ship. ... .- New York March 25, 1868 1070 

John A- Park, ship ...New York March 2, 1863 1050 

Justina, bark Rio Janeiro May 25,1868 400 

Kate Cory, brig Westport.. April 15,1863 125 

KingfiiJicr, schooner Fairhaven March 28, 1863 125 
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Lafayette, ship New York Oct. 28, 1862 9^5 

Lafayette, bark New Bedford April 15, 18C3 800 

Lamplighter, bark New York Oct. 15, 1 862 279 

Loretta, bark New York Oct. 28,1861 2 4 

Levi Starhuck, ship New Bedford Nov. 2, 1862. .... 8Ti) 

Louisa Hatch, ship Cardiff. 1868 :.85 

Manchester, ship New York Oct. 11, 1862 ]<i7.) 

Martha Wenzell, bark Akyab Aug. 9, 1868 TT-i 

Martaban, ship Maalmain Dec. 24, 1863 8 7 

Morning Star, ship Calcutta March 28,1863 11 o 

Nora, ship Liverpool March 25, 1863 %v,\) 

Nye, bark New Bedford April 24,1863 lU'O 

Ocean Rover, bark Mattapoisett Sept. 8, 1862 766 

Ocmulgee, ship Edgartown Sept. 6,1862 800 

Olive Jane, bark Bordeaux Feb. 21, 1863 giO 

Oneida, ship Shanghae April 24,1863 420 

Palmetto, schooner New York Feb. 8,1863 172 

Parker Cook, bark Boston Nov. 80, 1862 180 

Punjaub, ship Calcutta Mnrch 15, 1863 700 

Rockingham, ship Callao April 23, 1864 976 

Sea Bride, bark. , New York Aug. 5,1863 447 

Sea Lark, ship Boston May 8,1868 974 

S. Gildersloeve, ship Sunderland May 25, 1868 847 

Souora, ship Singapore Dec. 26,1863...^.. 707 

Starlight, schooner Fayal Sept. 7,1862 205 

Talisman, ship New York Juno 5, 1863 1239 

T. B. Wales, ship Calcutta Nov. 8, 1863 599 

Tonawanda, ship Philadelphia Oct. 9, 1862 1800 

Tycoon, bark New York 7 5 

Union Jack, bark New York May 8, 1868 300 

Virginia, bark New Bedford Sept. 17, 1868 800 

Washington, ship Callao ...Feb. 27,1863 1655 

Wave Crest, bark New York Oct. 7, 1862 400 

Weather Guage, schooner Provincetown Sept. 4, 1 862 200 

Winged Racer, ship Manila Nov. 10,1868 1767 

BY THE SHENANDOAH. 

Abigail, bark New Bedford May 25, 1865 875 

Adelaide, bark Boston Oct. 18,1864 487 

Alina, bark Newport, England Oct. —,1864 470 

Brunswick, bark New Bedford ..r. ...June — , 1865 226 

Catharine, bark New Bedford June 26, lSf5 226 

Charter Oak, schooner Boston Oct. — , 1864 140 

Congress, Second, bark New Bedford June 28,1865 875 

C(tvington, bark Warren, R. I June 28, 1865 300 

Delphine, bark London Jan. 13, 1S65 698 

D. Godfrey, bark Boston Dec. — . 1864 299 

Edward, bark New Bedford Dec. 4,1864 420 

Edward Cary, bark San Francisco April 1, 1865 870 

Euphrates, ship ..New Bedford June 21, 1665 597 

Favorite, bark Fairhaven June 28, J 865 360 

General Pike, bark New Bedford June 22, 1 865 425 

General Williams, ship New London June 25,1865 469 

Gipsy, bark . New Bedford June 26, 1865 890 

IIarveBt,bark Honolulu April 1,1865 850 
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Hector, ship New Be<lforrl April 1, 1865 

Hillinan, ship New Bedford June 27,1865 600 

Isabella, bark Now Bedford June 27, 1865 894 

I. llowland, ship Now BedfDrd June 28, 1865 900 

James Maury, bark Now Bedford June 28,1865 400 

Jiroh Swift, bark New Bedford June 28, 1865 860 

Kate Prince, ship Cardiff. Nov. 12,13 4 997 

Lizzie M, Stacy, schooner Bt^ston Nov. 13,1864 140 

Mvrtha, Second, bark Now Bedford June 2S, 1865 298 

Milo, ship New Bedford June 28. 1S65 500 

Nassau, ship New Bedford June 28, 1865 450 

Nile, bark New London June 22, l^CD 8S0 

Nimrod, bark New Bedford June 25. ISOo 840 

Pearl, bark New London April 1, 1S65 276 

Sophia Thornton, ship New Bedford June 28, 1S65 400 

Susan Abigail, bark San Francisco June 23, 1865 150 

Susan, brig San Francisco June 4, 1865 

"Waverly, bark New Bedford June 28,1865 450 

W. Thompson, ship New Bedford June 22. 1S65 6J0 

Wdi. C. Nye, bark San Francisco Juno 26, 1S05 888 

BY THE FLORIDA. 

Aldebaran, schooner New York March 18, 1863 1S7 

Anglo-Saxon, ship Livorpoul Aufr. 21, 18G8 868 

Arabella, brig Aspinwiill Jan. 12. lS6o 291 

B. F. Hoxie, ship Muzallan June 16. 1S68 138T 

Clarence, brig Bahia ISfrB 253 

C<»minonweallli, ship New Y«»rk April 17 I860 12-J5 

Corris Ann, brig Philadelphia. Jan. 22.1868 285 

David Lapsley, bark '. Sombriiro 289 

Electric Spark, steamer New Y«.rk July 10. 1864 1400 

Estella, brig Manzanilla Jan. IT. 186-3 SOO 

F. B. Cutting, ship Liverpool Aug. 6,1868 796 

George Latimer, schooner — Baltimore May 18. 193 

General Berry, bark NewYtrk July 10, 409 

Golconda, bark Talcahuana July 8,1864 8:U 

Greenland, bark Pliiladolphia July 9, l8Ci 519 

Harriet Stephens, bark Portland 5('0 

J. Jacob Bell, ship Foochuw Feb. 12, 1868 1.S82 

Kate Stewart, schooner Philadelphia June — ,1803 887, 

Lapwing, bark Boston ^arch 27, 1^68 590 

Mary Alvina, brig Boston June — , 1 ^68 '^i'Ai 

M. A. Schindler, schooner Port Royal June 12, 1^63 2J;9 

Margaret Y. Davis, schooner Port Royal July 9, l>-64 270 

M. J. Coloord, bark New York March 30, 186^ 374 

Mondamin, bark RioJaneiro Sept. — , 1?64 S>6 

Red Gauntlet, ship Buena Vista May 26, 1568 1038 

UienzJ, schooner. - Provincetown July 7, ISCS 95 

Southern Rights, ship Rangoon Autr. '2'2, 18(8 880 

Southern Cross Boston June 6,1868 938 

Star of Peace, ship Calcutta March 6 1863 941 

Sunrise, ship Nuw York July — , 1S68 1 174 

Tacony, bark Port Royal June 12, 1863 296 

Varnum H. Hill, schooner. Provincetown.. June 27,1862 '90 

Wm. B. Nash, brig New York July 8, 186:^ 299 
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Wm. C. Clart, brig Machia, Me June IT, 83S 

Windward, brig Matanzas Jan. 22, 1863 199 

Zealand, bark New Orleans June 10,1864 880 

BT THE SUMTER. 

Abbie Bradford, schooner July 25,1861 180 

Albert Adams, brig Cuba July 5, 1861 192 

Alvarado, bark Cape Town .. June — , ISCl 299 

Arcade, schooner Portland Nov. 20,1861 122 

Benjamin Dunning, brig Cuba July 5,1861 284 

B. F. Martin, brig Philadelphia June 10, 1861 293 

California, bark St. Thomas 1861. .. 299 

Cuba, brig New York .July 4,1861 199 

D. Trowbridge, schooner. New York Oct. 2T, 1861 200 

Eben Dodge, bark New Bedford Bee. 8, 1861 1222 

Glen, bark Philadelphia July — , 1 861 287 

Golden Rocket, ship Havana July 13, 1861 COO 

Henry Nutt, schooner Key West Aug. — , 1661 285 

Jos. Maxwell, bark Philadelphia July 27, 1 86L 295 

Joseph Parks, brig Pernarabuco Dec. 25, 1861 800 

J. S. Harris, ship Cuba 1861 800 

Louisa Kilham, bark. Cienfuegos July 6, 1861 468 

Machias, brig July 4,1862 250 

Naiad, brig July 6, 1861 300 

N. Chase, schooner New York Sept. — ,1861 150 

Neapolitan, bark Messina Feb. — ^ 1862 322 

Ocean Eagle Rockland 1801 290 

Santa Clara, brig Porto Eico 1861 189 

Sebasticock, ship Liverpool 1861 549 

Vigilant, ship New York Dec. 8, 1'^ei 6r)0 

West Wind, bark New York July 6,1861 420 

W. S. Robbins, bark Arroya June — , 1861 4G0 

BY THE TALLAHASSEE. 

Adriatic, ship London Aug. 12,1868 998 

A. Ei chard s, brig .Glace Bay, C. B Aug. 11,1863 240 

Arcole, ship New Orleans Nov. 8, 1863 663 

Atlantic, schooner Addison, Me 240 

Bay State, bark Alexandria, Ya Aug. 11, 1868 199 

Billow, brig Calais, Me Aug. 10, 1808 173 

Carrie Estelle, brig Machias, Me Aug. 11, 1804 200 

Oastine, ship Callao Jan. 25, 18C8 962 

Coral Wreath, brig Aug. 1 1, 1868 260 

Etta Caroline, steamer Aug. 10,1868 175 

Flora Reed, schooner..,. Aug. 15, 1863 150 

Glenarvon, bark Glasgow Aug. 13,1863 795 

Goodspeed, schooner Boston Nov. 2,1864 280 

Howard, bark Aug. 15,1864 598 

Jas. Littlefleld, ship Cardiff. Aug. 14, 1864 509 

J. H. Howen, schooner Gloucester , vAug. 14, 1864 81 

L. Dupont, schooner Wilmington, Del Aug. 18, 1864 194 

Magnolia, schooner Aug. 15, 1864 170 

Mercy Howe, schooner Chatham Aug. 15,1864 143 

N. America, schooner Connecticut 1864 95 

P. C. Alexander, bark New York 1864 284 
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Pearl, schooner Aug. 16, 188 

Rasselas, schooner. Boothbay, Me Aug. 23, 1863 90 

Iloau, brig Salisbury Aug. 20, 1864 127 

S. A. Boyce, schooner. Boston Aug. 11, 1864 220 

Sarah Louisa, schooner 1864 61 

Spokane, schooner Calais,Me Aug. 12,1864 126 

BY THE TACONY. 

Ada, schooner Gloucester June 28, 1863 90 

Arabella, brig Gloucester June 12, 1868.. 2i)0 

Archer, schooner Gloucester June 24,18.8 100 

Byzantium, ship London June 16, 1863 104S 

Elizabeth Ann, schooner Gloucester June 22, 1663 100 

Florence, schooner. Gloucester June 22,1863 200 

Goodspeed, bark Londonderry June 21,1803 ((529 

Isaac Webb, ship Liverpool June 20, 1868 1800 

lu A. Macomber, schooner Noank June 20, 1868 100 

Marengo, schooner Gloucester June 22,1863 200 

Eipple, schooner Gloucester June 22,1863 150 

Kufus Choate, schooner Gloucester June 22, 1863 100 

Bhattemuc, ship Liverpool June 24, 1868 849 

Umpire, brig Laguna June 16,1868 196 

Wanderer, schooner Gloucester. June 22, 1863 125 

BY THE WINSLOW. 

Herbert, schooner. July 1 8, 1861 100 

Itasca, brig Nuevitas Aug. 4, 1861 800 

Mary Alice, schooner Porto Rico July — , 1861 181 

Prisci I la, schooner Curagoa July — ,1862 144 

Transit, schooner New London July 15,1861 195 

BY THE SALLIE. 

Betsey Ames, brig Cuba Oct. — , 1861 265 

Grenada, brig Nuevitas Oct. 18, 1861 255 

BY THE GEORGIA. 

Bold Hunter, ship Dundee Dec. 9,1868 798 

City of Bath, ship Callao June 28, 1868 786 

Constitution, ship Philadelphia. June 25,1868 907 

Crown Point, ship New York May 15, 1868 1098 

Dictator, ship Liverpool April 25, 1863 1293 

George Griswold, ship Cardiff. June 18, 1868 1280 

Good Hope, bark Boston June 22, 1863 436 

John Watt, ship Maulmain Oct. — , 1863 974 

J. W. Seaver, bark Boston June 22, 1868 840 

Prince of Wales, ship Callao July 16,1863 960 

BY THE JEFF. PAVI8. 

D. C. Pierce, bark Romedios June —,1861 896 

Ella, schooner Tampico June — , 1861 92 

Enchantress, schooner Boston July 16, 1861 200 

John Crawford, ship Philadelphia. Aug. — , 1861 

John Welsh, brig Trinidad July 16,1861 275 

Rowena,bark Laguavra. June —,1861 340 

S. J. Waring, schooner New York July 16, 1861 872 

W. McGilvcry, brig Cardenas July — , 1861 198 
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BY THE OLARENCE. 

A. H. Partridge, schooner Gloucester June 7,1863. ..100 

0. Gushing, cutter Portland June 24, 1863 100 

"Whistling Wind, bark Philadelphia June 6, 18C8 319 

BY THE OHICKAMAITQA. 

Albion Lincoln, bark Portland 

Emnaa L. Hall, bark Cardenas 

Mark L. Potter, bark Bangor. • 

Shooting Star, ship New York 



Oct. 


29,1864. . 


287 


Oct. 


81,1864.. 


... 492 


Oct. 


30,1864.. 


.... 400 


Oct. 


81,1864.. 


.... 947 


Nov. 


8,1864.. 


. 173 


Nov. 


1.1864... 


.. .316 


Nov. 


3,1864.. 


... 197 



BY THE 0LU8TEB. 

A. J. Bird, schooner. Rockland 

Empress Teresa, bark Kio Janeiro 

E. F. Lewis, schooner Portland 

T. D. Wagner, brig Fort Monroe Nov. 8, 1864 390 

BY THE RETRIBUTION. 

Emily Fisher, brig St. Jago March — , 1863 230 

Hanover, schooner Boston Jan. 81,1863 2)jO 

J. P. Ellicott, brig Boston Jan. 10, 1863 2^37 

BY THE ST. NICHOLAS. 

Mary Pierce, schooner Boston July 1,1862 192 

Margaret, schooner. June 29,1862 206 

Monticello, brig Rio Janeiro July 1, 1862 800 

BY THE CALHOUN. 

John Adams, schooner Provincetown May — , 1861 100 

Mermaid, schooner Provincetown May — , 1861 . . . . 200 

Panama, brig Provincetown May 29, 1861 , . . . 158 

BY THE NASHVILLE. 

Harvey Birch, ship Havre Nov. 10, 1862. . . . 800 

R. Gilfillan, schooner. Philadelphia Feb. 26, 1862 240 

BY THE BOSTON. 

Lenox, bark New York June 12, 1863 370 

Texana, bark New York June 12, 1863 588 

BY THE SAVANNAH. 

Joseph, brig Cardenas June 15,1861 171 

BY THE LAPWING. 

Kate Dyer, ship Callao June 17, 1868 1278 

BY THE ECHO. 

M. E. Thompson, brig. July 9,1862 210 

Mary Goodell, schooner July 9,1862 200 

BY THE NEW YORK. 

G. Y. Boker, schooner Galveston Aug. 9,1861.. . lUO 

BY THE CONRAD. 

Banteo, ship Akyab...- Aug. 5,1863 898 

BY THE TU80AR0EA. 

Living Age, Ship Akyab ^..Sept. 18,1863 1108 
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MISCELLANEOtrS. 

A. B. Thompson, ship Savannah May 19, 1861 800 

Alleghanian, ship^. Baltimore Oct. 21, 1862 1142 

Alliance, schooner Philadelphia Sept, —,1863 190 

Boston, tug June 9,1868 100 

Chesapeake, steamer New York Dec T, 1868 46.) 

Golden Rod, schooner. Holmes' Hole Sept. — , 1863 180 

Hannah Balch, brig Cardenas July 6,1862 149 

Harriet Lane, gunboat Galveston Jan. 11, 1868 825 

James L. Gerity Matamoras Oct, —,1863 90 

J. R. Watson, schooner New York July 18, 1861 200 

Lydia Francis, brig June 15,1862 262 

Pearl, schooner Moriches, 1862 183 

Protector, schooner Cuba June -,1861 200 

Sea Bird, schooner... Philadelphia 1803 200 

Sea Witch, schooner Baracoa 1861 95 

Union, schooner Baltimore Dec. 5,1862. . 115 



XVI. 

GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy, sums up the 
whole case very satisfactorily in his plain, straight-forward 
way of speaking. After detailing the operations of the rebel 
cruisers Stonewall^ Shenandoah, etc., the Secretary says : 

Throughout the whole period of the rebellion these exhibitions of the 
manner in which the English authorities exercised neutrality were wit- 
nessed. On one occasion two persons secreted themselves on the United 
States steamer Tuscarora^ at Queenstown, with a view, it was suspected, - 
of entering our service, and the 'British Government was on that occasion 
greatly exercised lest some violation of neutrality or breach of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act had taken place which would work harm to the 
rebels. A less anxious solicitude appears to have been entertained of 
breach of neutrality when whole crews were enlisted for the Shenandoah 
Jind other rebel piratical cruisers, which sailed forth to plunder American 
commerce. Before leaving the Atlantic, the Shenandoah succeeded in 
destroying several vessels, and was next heard of in Melbourne, Australia, 
where she was received and entertained with great hospitality, and fur- 
nished with ample supplies and repairs for the long cruise upon which 
she was about to enter. On the 8th of February she is reported to have 
left Melbourne, and was next heard of in the North Pacific Ocean and 
the Sea of Otrecht, where she attacked and captured twenty-nine un- 
armed whale-ships, of which twenty-five were destroyed and four were 
bonded. Although notified by some of his victims that the rebel armies 
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had surrendered and the rebellion was suppressed, "Waddell gave no heed 
to the intelligence, but continued his work of destruction until four 
months after the fall of Richmond, when he was advised by an English 
vessel that Lee was on parole and Davis a prisoner. 

The English Govfemment, in the exercise of all that neutral tenderness 
and care which it had manifested for the rebels from the beginning of 
the insurrcctim, when finally compelled to admit the extinguishment of 
the rebellion, made special reservation to protect the rebel piratical 
cruisers, and particularly the Shenandoah^ which was an outlaw, without 
country or home other than England, after the prostration of the rebel 
organization. Warned by neutral England, whose subjects constituted 
almost her entire crew, that the organized insurrection was annihilated, 
the Shenandoah had no alternative but to seek again the shelter and pro- 
tection of that neutral power where she was built, and from which 
she was armed and manned. Under the name of the Sea King she had 
cleared and sailed as an English vessel, with an English flag and an 
English crew, and as late as February she stood on the books at the 
Register's ofBce of British shipping in her original name, in the name 
of her original owners. Such may have been the case when the pirate 
was warned that he had not the pretext of a rebel organization to soften 
his crime, and that he was an outlaw. Of all her captures, not one was 
ever sent in for adjudication, and I am not aware that she ever entered 
the port of any country but England. It was fitting, therefore, that she 
should return for refuge to the counti^y of her origin. 

The Sea King^ alias the Shenandoah^ entered the Mersey on the 6th of 
November, and her pirate captain, in a formal letter to the English min- 
ister, surrendered the vessel to the English Government. 



M 



XVII. 

R. GEORGE BANCROFT'S reputation abroad is due 
chiefly to those qualities which the great historian must 
necessarily possess — a clear conception of the object he pro- 
poses to accomplish ; unflagging toil in reaching the fountains 
of historic truth ; magnetic power to attract all homogeneous 
materials in self-blending afi&liation ; clearness of analysis and 
sweep of generalization ; genial sympathy with the men and 
the times he writes about ; and, above all, perfect faith in the 
sublime destiny of the race. 



BANCROFrS ORATION ON LINCOLN. 5^^ 

With much of all this, Bancroft has something rarer and 
greater still, which more than all else accounts for his universal 
popularity with his own countrymen, and his magic sway over 
earnest minds throughout the world. Be is a democrat ; his 
social and political philosophy is Democracy. He helieves in 
God as a Universal Father, and in all men as brethren. Man 
everywhere is sacred. No being can give or take away his 
divine rights. No limits can be set to his progress as an indi- 
vidual, nor to civil society of which he is a member. 

Such is the character of all Mr. Bancroft's historical writ- 
ings. But his Oration in the Capitol, on Abraham Lincoln, 
is more strikingly marked by those strong characteristics which 
distinguish the scope of his humanity and the fervor of his 
patriotic spirit. The following passages fall so appropriately 
into this place that they will best tell their own meaning witli- 
out any comment, while they illuminate many other portions 
of this work. 



XVIII. 

THE EMANCIPATION PROCTLAMATION. 

The country had for its allies the river Mississippi, which would not he divided, and the 
range of mountains which carried the stronghold of the free through Western Virginia and 
Kentucky and Tennessee, to the highlands of Alabama. But it invoked the still higher power 
of immortal justice. In ancient Greece, where servitude was the universal custom, it was 
held that if a child were to strike its parent, the slave should defend the parent, and by that 
act recover his freedom. After vain resistance, Lincoln, who tried to solve the question by 
gradual emancipation, by colonization, and by compensation, at last saw that slavery must be 
abolished, or the Kepublic must die ; and on the first day of January, 1863, he wrote liberty on 
the banners of the armies. When this proclamation, which struck the letters from three mil- 
lions of slaves, reached Europe, Lord Russell, a countryman of Milton and Wilberforce, eagerly 
put himself forward to speak of it in the name of mankind, saying: "It is of a very strange 
nature," "a measure of war of a very questionable kind," " an act of vengeance on the slave- 
owner," that does no more than " profess to emancipate slaves where the United States author- 
ities cannot make emancipation a reality." Now, there was no part of the country embraced 
in the proclamation where the United States could not and did not make emancipation a 
reality. Those who saw Lincoln most frequently had never before heard him speak with bit- 
terness of any human being ; but he did not conceal how keenly he felt that he had been 
wronged by Lord Eussell. And he wrote, in reply to another caviler: "The emancipation 
policy and the use of colored troops were the greatest blows yet dealt to the rebellion. The 
job was a great national one, and let none be slighted who bore an honorable part in it. I 
hope peace will come soon, and come to stay ; then will there be some black men who can 
remember that they have helped mankind to this gi-eat consummation.'" 

37 
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HIJSSIA AND CHINA. 

The proclamation accomplished its end, for, during the war, our armies came into military 
possession of every State in rebellion. Then, too, was called forth the new power that comes 
from the slnmltaneous diffnsion of thought and feeling among the nations of mankind. The 
mysterious sympathy of the millions throughout the world was given spontaneously. The 
best writers of Europe waked the conscience of the thoughtful, till the intelligent moral 
sentiment of the Old World was drawn to the side of the unlettered statesman of the West. 
Russia, whose Emperor had just accomplished one of the grandest acts in the course of time, 
by raising twenty millions of bondmen into freeholders, and thus assuring the growth and 
culture of a Russian people, remained <»ur unwavering friend. From the oldest abode of civil- 
ization, whici gave the first example of an imperial government with equality among the 
people. Prince Kung, the ^Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, remernbert-d the saying of 
Confucius, that we should not do to others what we would not that others should do unto us, 
and in the name of the Emperor of -China closed its ports against the war-ships and privateers 
of " the seditious.'' 

PALMEESTON AND LINCOLN. 

Hardly had the late President been consigned to the grave, when the Prime Minister of 
Kngland died full of years and honors. Palmer.ston traced his lineage to the time of the Con- 
queror; Lincoln went back, only to his grandfather. Palrnerston received his education from 
the best scholars of Harrow, Edinburg, and Cambridge. Lincoln's early teachers were the 
silent forest, the prairie, the rivfr and the stars. Pilmerston was in [lublic life for si.xty 
years ; Lincoln for but a tenth part of that time. Palrnerston was a skillful guide of an estab- 
lished aristocracy; Lincoln a leader, or rather a companion, of the people. Palrnerston was 
exclusively an Englishman, and boasted in the House of Commons that the interest of Eng- 
land was his Shibboleth ; Lincola thought alvvays of mankind as well as his own country, and 
served human nature itself. Palmerston, from his narrowness as an Englishman, did not endear 
liis country to any one court or to any one people, but rather caused uneasiness and dislike ; 
Lincoln left America more beloved than ever by all the peoples of Europe. Palmerston was 
self- possessed and adroit in reconciling the conflicting claims of the factions of the aristocracy. 
Lincoln, frank and ingenuous, knew how to poise himself on the conflicting opinions of the 
people. Palmerston was capable of instdence towards the weak, quick to a sense of honor, not 
heedful of right; Lincoln rejected counsel given (jnly as a matter of policy, and was not capable 
of being willfully unjust. Palmerston, essentially superficial, delighted in banter, and knew 
bow to divert grave opposition by playful levity ; Lincoln was a man of infinite jest on his 
lips, vvith saddest earnestness at his heart. Palmerston was a fair representative of the aris- 
tocratic liberality of the day, choosing for his tribunal, not the conscience of humanity, but the 
House of Commons; Lincoln took to heart the eternal truths of liberty, obeyed them as com- 
EiOnds of Providence, and accepted the human race as the judge of his fidelity. Palmerston 
did nothing that will endure — his great achievement, the separation of Belgium, placed that 
little kingdom where it must gravitate to France; Lincoln finished a work that all time cannot 
overthrow. Palmerston,a shining example of the ablest of a cultivated aristocracy. Lincoln 
shows the genuine fruits of institutions where the laboring man shares and assists to form the 
great ideas and designs of his country. Palmerston was buried in Westminster Abbey by the 
order of his Queen, and was followed by the British aristocracy to his grave, which after a few 
years will hardly be noticed by the side of the graves of Fox and Chatham ; Lincoln was fol- 
lowed by the sorrow of his country across the Continent to his resting-place in the heart of the 
Mississippi valley, to be remembered through all time by his countrymen and by all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

There was a kingdom whose people had in an eminent degree attained to fi'eedoin of ir^us- 
try and the security of person and property. Its middle-ela-s iMse to greatness. Out of that 
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class sprung the noblest poets and philosophers, whose words built up the intellect of its 
people ; skillful navigators, to find out the many paths of the oceans; discoverers in natural 
tcieuce, whose inventions guided its industry to woalth, until it equaled any nation of the 
world in letters, and excelled all in trade and commerce. But its government was become a 
governnjent of land, and not of men ; every blade of grass was represented, but only a small 
minority of the people. In the transition from the feudal forms, the heads of the social organ- 
ization freed themselves from the military services which were the conditions of their teunre, 
and, throwing the burdens on the industrial classes, kept all the soil to themselves. Vast 
estates that had been managed by monasteries as endowments for religion and charity, were 
appropriated to swell the vrealth of courtiers and favorities : and the commons, where the 
poor man once bad his right of pasture, were taken away, and, under forms of law, enclosed 
distributively within their own domains. Although no law forbade any inhabitant from pur- 
chasing land, the costliness of the transfer constituted a prohibition ; so that it was the rule 
of that country that the plough should not be in the hands of its owner. The church was 
rested on a contradiction, claiming to be an embodiment of absolute truth, and yet was a 
creature of the statute book. 

HER SENTIMENTS. 

The progress of time increased the terrible contrast between wealth and poverty; in their 
years of stretigth, the laboring people, cut off from all share in governing the state, derived a 
scanty support from the severest toil, and had no hope for old age but in public charity or 
death. A grasping ambition had dotted the world with military posts, kept watch over our 
borders on the northeast, at the Bermudas, in the West Indies, held the gates of the Pacific, 
of the Southern and of the Indian oceans, hovered on our northwest at Vancouver, held the 
whole of the newest continent, and the enti-ances to the Mediterranean and Red Sea, and gar- 
risoned forts all the way from Madras to China. That aristocracy had gazed with terror on the 
growth of a commonwealth where freeholds existed by the millions, and religion was not in 
bondage to the State ; and now they could not repress their joy at its perils. They had not 
one word of sympathy for the kind-hearted poor man's son whom America had chosen for her 
chief; they jeered at his large hands, and long feet, and ungainly stature ; and the British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs made haste to send word througli the palaces of Europe that the 
great republic was in Its agony, that the republic was no more, that a head-stone was all that 
remained due by the law of nations to " the late Union." But it is written, " Let the dead 
bury their dead ;" they may not bury the living. Let the dead bury their dead ; let a bill of 
reform remove the worn-out government of a class, and infuse new life into the British con- 
stitution by confiding rightful power to the people. 

HEK POLICY. 

But while the vitality of America is indestructible, the British government hurried to do 
what never before had been done by Christian powers, what was in direct conflict with its own 
expositi«)n of public law in the time of our struggle for independence. Though the insurgent 
States had not a ship in an open harbois it invested them with all the rights of a belligerent, 
even on the ocean ; and this, too, when the rebellion was not only directed against the gen- 
tlest and most beneficent government on earth, without a shadow of justifiable cause, bu^ 
when the rebellion was directed against human nature itself for the perpetual enslavement of 
a race. And the effect of this recognition was that acts in themselves piratical found shelter 
in British courts of law. The resources of British capitalists, their workshops, their armories, 
their private arsenals, their shipyards, were in league with the insurgents, and every British 
harbor in the wide world became a safe port for British ships, manned by British sailors, and 
armed with British guns, to prey on our peaceful commerce ; even on our ships coming from 
British ports, freighted with British products, or that had carried gifts of grain to the English 
poor. The Prime Minister in the House of Commons, sustained by cheers, scoffed at the 
thought that their laws could be amended at our request, so as to preserve real neutrality ; 
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and to remonstrances, now owned to be just, their Secretary answered that they could not 
change their law^ ad irifinit/mn. 

RELATIONS WITH ENGLAOT). 

The people of America then wished, as they always have wished, as they still wish, friendly 
relations with England ; and no man in England or America can desire it more strongly than 
I. This country has always yearned for good relations with England, Thrice only in all its 
history has that yearning been fairly met; in the days of Hampden and Cromwell, again in 
the first ministry of the elder Pitt, and once again in the ministry of Shelburne. Not that 
there have not at all times been just men among the peers of Britain — like Halifax, in the 
days of James the Second, or a Granville, an Argyll, or a Houghton in ours ; and we cannot 
be indifferent to a country that produces statesmen like Cobdcn and Bright ; but the best 
bower anchor of peace was the working-class^f England, who suffered most from our civil 
war, but who, while they broke their diminished bread in sorrow, always encouraged us to 
persevere. 



XIX. 

WHATEVER antagonism existed between the American 
system and the British system of government and society, 
at the commencement of our independent history, still exists 
and must continue, till the English system is popularized. No 
radical change can be looked for on our side. Democracy is 
the corner-stone of our whole being, as a nation — Aristocracy 
is the corner-stone of the whole British being — the difference is 
correspondingly great between the two superstructures. The 
Democratic spirit pervades, permeates, and inspires all our laws 
and institutions — all the acts and policies of individuals and 
communities. All this must continue here, and greatly expand, 
and extend through the nations, until the Democratic principle 
shall rule the world. 

Most English writers and statesmen have predicted the 
failure of our Republican institutions ; especially did they on 
the outbreak of the Rebellion. But just at the moment when 
their predictions were, if ever, to prove true, exactly the reverse 
was demonstrated. It has now become clear enough, we hope, 
to them and to the whole world, that if our Republic was to 
prove a failure, it would not be owing to Democracy, but the lack 
of it. Our body politic was not sound. It held a cancer in its 
very center — an Aristocratic element — a foreign substance 
which had to be got out to save Democracy. To do this was 
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the boldest act of surgery ever undertaken by a public ruler of 
a free State. The hemorrhage was frightful, but the national 
life was saved. Now we show a new sight to the world — De- 
mocracy saved by and through the death of our Aristocratic 
element — saved by removing the only unhealthy obstruction in 
our system — the only way the work could be done. We had 
healed over the surface ; every time festering inflammation and 
suppuration took place. We had driven the poison back till it 
became diffused through the whole system. What a spectacle 
we presented to mankind I Democracy nursing in its bosom 
the only bane in the universe ! Liberty and slavery cultivated 
side by side ! Freedom starved to keep slavery alive ! The 
Goddess of Liberty swimming over the ocean with the rot- 
ten corpse of slaver/^lashed to her waist ! The time came to 
cut loose. That work was done by Lincoln. He won the im- 
perishable renown of saving the Republic which Washington 
had created. The fact that slavery did not kill us, is owing 
solely to the strength and vitality of our system. 

« 

XX. 

ENGLAND saw the bolt fall which was to dissolve our 
Union, and she exulted in the overthrow. When she 
glanced towards us, before the evil days came, she was disturbed 
at the sight, especially as she saw twenty-eight millions of free 
white men in these States, marching on the high road of civiliza- 
tion to the development of a better state of society and govern- 
ment, law and religion, industry and wealth, science and en- 
lightenment, than the earth had ever witnessed before. Illimit- 
able in their resources ; varied in their climates ; penetrated 
by navigable rivers ; the bowels of their earth charged mth 
all the precious ores and minerals known to commerce and the 
arts ; covered by a net-work of railways in every direction ; 
cut through by great canals ; washed by inland seas, stretching 
in a vast chain through thousands of miles ; constantly increas- 
ing in population, with augmenting additions of laborers from 
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the Old World ; her people all educated in her schools, colleges 
and seminaries of learning ; her professions all enriched by the 
best science of the age, and the best intellect of the land ; agri- 
culture growing into a science ; efficiency in the administration 
of government ; security under obedience to law ; thrift in every 
house ; the land owned by the people ; every valley and city 
bristling with machinery ; her sailors beating the billows of 
every ocean from pole to pole ; her explorers seeking among 
the fastnesses of the farthest mountains, and through the swel- 
tering heats of the sandiest and broadest deserts ; her authors 
exploring the archives of ancient nations wliile they illustrated 
their own ; her missionaries carrying the Bible and the arts of 
peace to the most distant heathen nations ; her jurists illustrat- 
ing and establishing codes for all time ; her domestic architec- 
ture growing solid, classic and beautiful ; her public works 
becoming more grand, massive and imposing ; her forests yield- 
ing their tributes to the necessities and the luxuries of men ; 
and the earth throwing out from her bosom gold enough to 
enrich the world — such was the spectacle of the great, rich, free, 
progressing, inseparable and imperishable Republic. All that 
this broad belt of our Continent ever wanted for its complete 
development and matchless progress, was to cut loose from its 
vigorous form the dead weight of African slavery. 

England rejoiced when the clouds, which had been so long 
gathering, began to have their blackness made more visible by 
the lightnings which wrapped welkin, vale and mountain in a 
single sheet of flame, and the blood of the nation's heart chilled 
with horror at the approaching doom. We could not, and we 
did not believe that, at so early a period of our history, while 
on the sun-dial of nations' time our Republic yet marked only 
the earlier hours in the forenoon of life — we did not believe that 
the great American Republic would so soon shoot from the 
constellation of nations, to be buried in the unfathomable abyss 
where all the free States of former ages had been sepulchered. 
It was too monstrous, too horrible, too awful, to enter at once 
into the conceptions or the comprehension of men. To the great 
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body of the American people, the spectacle was as terrific and 
astounding, as the downfall of tlie Mosaic dispensation to the 
ancient Jews, when in their very presence the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain, and their doom sealed forever. 



XXI. 

SINCE, then, England is disappointed in not seeing the over- 
throw of the Republic, and finds herself impotent to arrest 
our commercial progress, she is directing all her energies to- 
wards the three next best things — Peace, Free Trade, anp 

THE EXTENSION OF THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. Although during 

the ReheUion Mr. Gladstone's sympathies were alleged to be 
with the Rebels, yet hear his words the other day at the great 
banquet given to him by the Liberal party at Liverpool, where 
he points to our hitherto detested and vilified example,to justify 
him in pressing the New Reform Bill. One would almost think 
it were Sir Robert Peel or Richard Cobden risen from the dead : 

About five or six years ago, wlien the subject of parliamentary reform 
was under discussion, it was a popular and fashionable practice to speak 
of the institutions of America as a perfect failure, and long orations were 
delivered in the House of Commons setting forth all the particulars of 
that failure, and making use of those institutions as a bugbear to terrify 
and frighten us from proceeding in the path of our duty, to induce us to 
withhold our confidence from our countrymen, and insist upon retaining 
the narrow limits of the present constituency. [Hear, hear.] VThat has 
taken place since that ? I am not going to deliver a general lecture upon 
the civil war in America ; above all, I am not going to bring forward any 
invidious distinctions, or any distinctions at all, between one section and 
another of that great community. For my part, my earnest and devout 
aspiration is —and I believe that is the aspiration and desire of English- 
men at large — ^for the welfare of that nation in every part and portion of 
it, whether it be white or black, North or South. [Applause.] Neither 
am I going to hold up American institutions as institutions to be prefer- 
red to our own. [Heai*, heai'.] But what I am going to do is this. I 
think it is our business, as men of sense, to draw lessons from the experi- 
ence of mankind [hear hear], and from the facts that come under our 
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view, whether they be in despotic countries or in constitutional cr)untries, 
or in countries republican or democratic. [Hear, hear.] And the point 
which I ask you to observe is this : not the comparative merits of English 
or American institutions, but this single and important point, of the effect 
that has been produced in America by largely extended popular fran- 
chises, by a widely-spread participation on the part ot the people in the 
choice of their governors, the wonderful, unexampled, and almost incredi- 
ble effect that has been j^roduced by that system in giving forcible ex- 
pression to the national will, and in enabling the Government to develop 
energies for the purpose of giving effect to that will, such as have prob- 
ably never been developed in equal times and among equal numbers of 
men since the race of men began upon the earth. [Applause.] Less 
than thirty million of people— I do not speak of the negro population, 
who can hardly be said to have entered distinctly into the war, thankful 
as we may be at the change it has ultimately had upon their destinies — 
twenty million in the majority and six million in the minority, coming to 
the bloody issue of war upon a matter which upon the one side and the 
other was held vital by both, have, I am bound to say, common justice 
requires us to admit, developed an amount of heroism, a power of self- 
yacrifice [hear, hear], an energy, a perseverance, a forgetfulness of every 
personal interest, an amount of actual force arrayed and marshaled by the 
subjects in support of their chosen rulers, such as I know not where to 
seek for in the annals of the history of the world. [Applause.] What I 
would say is, let us learn lessons where we can, and among others let us 

learn them jfrom our brethren, the children of our loins in America 

If the recent events which have taken place on the other side of the 
Atlantic have demonstrated to us, how, by an enlarged franchise, aug- 
mented power can be marshaled on behalf of the Government, and in- 
creased energy be given to the action of the nation, why then I say, with- 
out risks, without forgetfulness of the rules of prudence and circumspec- 
tion, always within the limits of modesty and moderation, but yet with 
firmness, with determination, we ought to observe, copy, and appropriate 
the lessons which may be so gathered from other portions of the experi- 
ence of the human family. [Applause.] It is sometimes paid that the 
measure we propose is a democratic measure. The word democracy has 
very different senses. If by democracy is meant liberty, the extension to 
each man in his own sphere of every privilege and franchise that he can 
exercise with advantage to himself and with safety to the State, then I 
confess I do not see much to alarm us in the word democracy. [Hear, 
hear, and cheers.] 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave expression to what 
we deem to have been also the sincere feelings of friendship 
revealed in the Queen's autograph letter to Mr. Peabody,the 
American banker : 

WmDSOR Castle, March 28, 1866. 

The Queen hears that Mr. Peahody intends shortly to return to Amer- 
ica, and she would be sorry that he should leave England without being 
assured by herself how deeply she appreciates the noble act, of more than 
princely munificence, by which he has sought to relieve the wants of the 
poorer classes of her subjects residing in London. It, is an act, as the 
Queen believes, wholly without parallel, and which will carry its best 
reward in the consciousness of having contributed so largely to the as- 
sistance of those who can Uttle help themselves. The Queen would not, 
however, have been satisfied without giving Mr. Peabody some public 
mark of her sense of his munificence, and she would gladly have confer- 
red upon him either a baronetcy, or the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath, but that she understands Mr. Peabody to feel himself debaiTed 
from accepting such distinctions. It only remains, therefore, for the 
Queen to give Mr. Peabody this assurance of her personal feelings, which 
she would further wish to mark by asking him to accept a miniature 
portrait of herself, which she will desire to have painted for him, and 
which, when finished, can either be sent to him to America, or given to 
Mm on the return which, she rejoices to hear, he meditates to the coun- 
try that owes him so much. 

All this contrasts most favorably with the spirit which dic- 
tated her Majesty^s Proclamation of Neutrality. 

XXII. 

YES, England preaches to us free trade^ which means for as 
to buy everything from her, and she to take nothing from 
us in return but breadstuff's, provisions, and raw materials for 
manufacture."^ And of course she means just what she says. 

* A ! : eport of a Select Committee of the British Parliament on Trade with 
Foreign Nations, published in July. 1864, contains some interesting testimony as 
to the systematic efforts made by the fbreign Ministers and Consuls of that Gov- 
ernment to promote the admission of British manufactures into other countries, 
and to induce the repeal of hostile tariffs. This would seem to be the principal 
service expected from such officials, as representatives of a commercial people. 
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That has always been her policy towards all nations, especially 
us. Her power and importance — now all reduced down to her 
balance in exchange — gold. All countries owe her money, 
we most of all. She makes her money by taking the raw 
material from other nations, manufacturing and selling it back, 
and in both cases, to a considerable extent, fixing the price 
herself. She never imported a dollar^s worth of breadstuffs 
from us as long as she could help it, and she never will. 

This was her game before the revolution of 76. She knew 
that she could not rule the world by her arms, but by her man- 
ufactures. She has, therefore, always endeavored to suppress 

Leading manufacturers, both of England and Scotland, were examined by the 
Committee, and all of them complained that the Consuls abroad did not do their 
work zealously enough. 

Mr, Henry Ash worth, President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
was particularly loud in his complaints. "It is these foreign tariffs that interrupt 
our Engli'ih action and retard our success" He had headed a deputation to Lord 
Palmerston asking for redress. The sagacious old Premier met th* m with this 
argument : " Well, you know we have nothing to give ; we have given all we 
can give; we have nothing now to give in repeal of duties, and we cannot go 
to markt-t with nothing to sell ;" and he indicated to the deputation that it was 
impossible for them to look forward to an3^thing like a reduction of tariffs from 
foreign countries, unless they themselves had something to offer them in ex- 
change. 

Mr, Milner Gibson, one of the Committee, and President of the Board of Trade, 
said : " All that we could ask by treaty, at the present time, seemed to be the 
' favored nation* clause, because, haviag nothing to offer o^irselves, we could not ask 
that other countria should bind themselves to us to make certain tariff reductions.^' 
In another passage, Mr. Gibson suggests that if England goes to a foreign coun- 
try, and asks them to make certain reductions in their tariff to promote English 
interests, they are apt to suspect that she asks it /or her oivn purposes, and not 
upon Free Trade pHnciples for the interests of the foreign country. 

Mr. Layard, another' member of the Ministry and of the Committee, shows the 
true character of the French treaty of 1860 by the following pertinent question : 
•* Had we not a great deal to give to France in return for what she gave to us? 
Was not the tariff a matter of bargain and sale ?" 

We commend these passages to the Fr'ee Trade League, and beg to know what 
quid pro quo they have to offer, in behalf of their British subscribers, for the 
repeal of those *• foreign tariffd which so interrupt the action and retard the 
eupcess" of English manufacturers. — New York 2\ibune, April 26, 1866. 
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the development of the manufactures of all other nations. And 
her sympathies were naturally with the South in the rebellion, 
since the South was not a manufacturing people, but did pro- 
duce all the cotton and tobacco, etc., which England wanted, 
and in return bought all their manufactured goods at English 
prices. In any event England always drained every one of her 
customers of their gold, and thus held what she is still strug- 
gling to keep — the balance of exchanges in her favor. For the 
last thirty years, at an enormous expenditure of capital for 
railways, and otherwise, in India, she has been endeavoring to 
supplant us in the supply of raw cotton, and what is the result ? 
Why after all this enormous expenditure of British capital, 
amounting to many hundred millions of dollars, she furnishes 
a very inferior article of India cotton, at more than three times 
the price of the superior American staple before the Rebellion. 
The sympathies of most of her aristocracy were with the slave- 
interest, of course, for all moneyed and landed aristocracies 
instinctively sympathize with each other. Tliey hate labor, 
and despise the laborer, reducing him as far as possible to the 
condition of serfs or slaves. Bancroft quotes the words of 
Earl Chatham where he said : " I would not suffer even a nail 
for a horseshoe to be manufactured in America :" — and the 
advice of the royal Governor of Virginia, Nickolson, where he 
recommended Parliament to " forbid the people of Yirginia 
from making their own clothes." • 



XXIII. 

OF course England wants free trade with the United States. 
She never granted it herself in her whole history, except 
from necessity, to any nation that could rival her in any of the 
products of her soil or manufacture. 

However men may differ about protection and free trade, we 
can leave such disquisitions among the rubbish of the past. 
They do not concern our immediate argument. Protectionists 
will get all they want in the exigencies of the country, which 
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ought to raise every dollar we need from a Revenue Tariff 
alone, instead of our present bungling and oppressive system. 
None but the barbarous or less enlightened nations send their 
raw materials abroad to be manufactured — except ourselves. 
We must stop it, unless it arrest itself, or keep in debt to 
Europe forever, and the richest nation in the world may be 
compelled to repudiate its National Debt. When the revenue 
of a nation is to be raised, the question is, how can the amount 
required be raised with the least burden and inconvenience to 
the people. It must be remembered in this, as in all other 
inquiries of this kind, that in all respects and in all aspects a 
government is an individual. Its existence as a state, as a 
power, as an institution, with its responsibilities, its resources, 
its obligations, is a person. If a government owes money, it 
owes it as an individual — it must pay it as an individual. How 
then shall these corporate or municipal individuals raise three 
or four hundred millions a year? 

XXIV. 

CAREFUL observers of the events of the last quarter of a 
century in Europe, have percMved a great change in the 
comparative military strength of England and the other great 
powers. Relatively to the rest of the world, England has been 
falHng behind riva^ empires : not by deterioration, for the positive 
strength of England to-day may be greater by far than ever ; 
but the immense developments of power on the part of other 
nations, have reduced England materially from her previous 
relative rank. She has lost forever the military and naval 
prestige she once enjoyed. France and the United States can 
command more available naval power on the ocean than Great 
Britain. The history of the late Rebellion showed that America 
can bring out vastly greater military force than England ever 
could at any period of her history ; while in the suppression of 
the Sepoy insurrection, she found herself unable to a'ccomplish 
her object except by resorting to atrocities known only to 
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savage warfare. She suffered again when she stood side by 
side with France in the Crimea, from which France brought 
away the chief splendor of military achievement. In the Italian 
campaign, France made still higher and more astonishing devel- 
opments of her military genius and power. Russia has advanced 
more in one generation than in any previous century. Austria 
has been steadily declining. The world has ceased to reckon 
Spain as of any account at the council board of nations ; while 
Italy has been rapidly consolidating one of the most powerful 
and enlightened governments of modern times. Prussia, if she 
takes advantage of her present position, and acts as wisely'^as 
she has in the past, may hold almost supreme sway over the 
German nations, as she does now to such an extent over the 
German mind. 



XXV. 

ANOTHER aspect should not be overlooked in speaking of 
the relative importance of England to the other nations — 
her subservience to and terror of Napoleon's Empire have become 
proverbial. England no longer pretends to settle the affairs 
of the Continent, or assumes to hold anywhere the balance of 
power. It is a matter of indifference to France what England 
does ; while her policy, in any respect whatever, towards our- 
selves, or towards other nations, is looked upon in the United 
States with complete indifference or supreme contempt. Most 
other European nations we have spoken of, are fairly launched 
upon the great stream of progress, and in many respects they 
are shooting far ahead of England. She is declining in her 
relative importance, having already subsided into a second-class 
military power, and she will shortly become a third. 

The whole genius of British statesmanship, under the Palmer- 
stonian policy, seemed to have narrowed itself down to the 
puny work of fortifying its Aristocracy and privileged classes 
behind ftieif feudal entrenchments. Not a single act of the 
British 'T'abinet, or the British Parliament, during his time, 
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contemplated tlie advancement of mankind, or the elevation of 
her own people. Even as regards the very moderate Eeform 
Bill now proposed by the Russell-Gladstone ministry, it is 
doubtful if the Aristocracy will permit its adoption by both 
Houses of Parliament. Certain it is that nothing but the fear 
of popular commotion would induce the House of Lords to 
assent to its passage. She must protect her commerce, and 
she doubtless will to the last plank and the last shot — but the 
nerve of her people is growing comparatively weak, and as 
a consequence, emigration is thinning her ranks every day. 
She has not developed, but rather repressed and discouraged 
the spirit of enterprise in her subjects, and wherever British 
enterprise comes into competition with that of France, Rus- 
sia, and, above all, the United States, England suffers more 
and more every day by the comparison. 

XXVI. 

ALTHOUGH it does not lie directly in our way to say much 
of Russia in this work, yet a few words seem to be called for 
in explanation of what appears to be a riddle to English states- 
men and reviewers — the deep sympathy and friendly feeling 
that exist between the Russian Government and people, and 
the people and Government of the United States. The simple 
truth is, that there are no two nations in the world which so 
closely resemble each other in many cardinal respects, as these 
two countries. Both have expanded over vast territories, and 
are bounded only by oceans, separated only by a narrow and 
shallow strait of forty miles, now being united by the electric 
telegraph. They are the only two contwental governments in 
the world. No such limits can be assigned to their future 
extension as define the bounds of other nations. On the sub- 
ject of territorial expansion, Russia has but one cardinal tradi- 
tion, which is to occupy, cultivate and sway that portion of the 
earth which in the main now belongs to herself. We neither 
desire nor contemplate the extension of our geographical sway 
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beyond the continent of America. This naturally belongs to 
us ; and if there be no attempt made on the part of France or 
England, or both^ to disturb the harmonious workings and 
progress of the American political system, the whole thing 
will regulate itself without violence, without shock, without 
war or conflict. Russia has extended her empire continuously 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific — so have we. She has a popu- 
lation of 80,000,000, about double our own. The great bulk 
of her trade is with Asia. She has no political or social 
affinities with the Western powers, and all her chain of for- 
tifications separating her from them were constructed for 
defence — not one aggression upon any part of Christendom. 
Her expansion was towards the East and the Soath-East. 
She wished to restore the commerce of the East in some 
measure to its ancient highways before the discovery of the 
passage to India around the Cape of Good Hope. Jealous 
of her progress as a commercial power, France and England — 
England especially — were determined to arrest it. The spread 
of Russia across the continent of Asia promised, at no distant 
period, to interfere with the spread of British power, which 
in marching north and east from the Indian Ocean, had left two 
centuries of wreck, spoliation and blood. 

xxvii. 

IT was a matter of the very last consequence to the French 
Emperor, to dictate British policy in order to carry out his 
own. It was the extension of the imperial system over all the 
Latin nations under the homogeneous influence of a common 
religious faith and ecclasiastical polity. He proposed the 
only scheme which could possibly have brought about the 
strange result of the Anglo-French Alliance. This Alliance 
England entered into with no more good-will to France than 
she ever had, but with the belief that first of all it would end 
in arresting the extension of the Russian power towards the 
South and towards the East. 
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This Anglo-French alliance led to the war in the Crimea, 
which was the first fatal step England had for a long time 
taken. Russia had committed no aggression against France 
or England. She had violated no treaty, she had offered no 
insult ; but she was marching with rapid step to the control of 
the commerce of Western, Central, and Eastern Asia ; and with 
the hope of arresting her progress, England was willing to 
smother (she could not bury) the enmity of centuries, and 
strike hands with France as Pilate and Herod did against a 
common foe. Without accomplishing her' object, she retired 
from the Crimea, having taken the first step towards her down- 
fall, France bringing back all the glory, and England covered 
with all the shame of this most infamous transaction. One false 
step leads to another. The world was duly informed at the 
time, that the Anglo-French Alliance was not to be limited to 
the East, but would be extended also to the affairs of the West. 

XXVIII. 

LORD CLARENDON said: "The alliance with France 
does not regard the East exclusively, but has reference to 
affairs in both hemispheres." ^ 

The North British Reviepo^ of Nov., 1854, said : " Our Trans- 
Atlantic cousins will become a trifle less insolent and forbear- 
ing, when they find the fleet which summers in the Baltic can, 
without cost or effort, winter in the Gulf of Mexico ; and our 
statesmen will not again need to speak with " bated breath" 
in the cause of humanity and justice, from a dread lest the spirit 
of the country will not, or the energies cannot, bear them out 
in assuming a loftier tone." 

In the same month Blackwood^s Magazine said : " When 
Russia is settled, France may safely abate her army, and Eng- 
land her navy ; but neither must disarm. If they do, not only 
will other powers cease to respect them, but they will cease 
to respect each other. We must still be able to say, " No," to 
our lively young brother across the Atlantic, if he wants Cuba 
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without paying for it, or takes any other little vagary into his 
head." 

In the same number Blackwood says : " England and France 
together, are strong enough to bind nearly all the world over 
to keep peace." 

XXIX. 

rj^HE announcement was thus plainly made of the scope and 
JL intention of the Anglo-French Alliance. It foreshadowed 
the conquest of Mexico by France, and the confederation of 
the British North American Colonies, — first as a vice-royalty, 
and then as a monarchy under a British Prince. After Russia 
had been disposed of, limits must be set to the great rising 
Power of the West. The United States was equally an object 
of alarm to England and France in America, as Russia was on 
the East. England discovered how the fly had been caught 
in the meshes of the spider, when Napoleon proposed to extend 
the Alliance so far as to recognize the Southern Confederacy, 
and in default of which compel England to escort the French 
army to Mexico, for the Emperor to establish French influence 
and French power under the guise of an imperial proteg6. 

The consequencas of this to England have not been fully seen. 
She did not dare to make open hostility against us by the 
direct recognition of the Southern Confederacy ; but in all other 
respects she extended towards the rebels all possible aid, for 
doing which she only incurred the lasting hatred and contempt 
of the North and the South. Led on by her encouragement, 
and emboldened and empowered by her aid, with one hundred 
and eleven fleet, steam blockade runners, to supply the South 
with materials of war, and a score of swift and murderous steam- 
pirates, and §15,000,000 of public loan, the South was enabled 
to prolong the rebellion, and up to the last moment she had 
every reason to believe she would be ultimately recognized by 
England, which she supposed would render her independence 
sure. England thV'S proved Tiersdf as faithless to the South as 
she had to the Danish iri'Marchy. 

38 
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XXX. 



THE upshot of this famous, or rather infamous, French Alli- 
ance has been to lead France into the most mortifying posi- 
tion, from which she is now retreating, as the Emperor has al- 
ready announced that he shall ; while the degradation to which 
it has brought the British government, is something she never 
bargained for. It leaves France complete master of Western 
Europe, and England only as one of her auxiliaries. She has 
reserved only the privilege of quietly acquiescing in most of 
the edicts or mandates Napoleon pleases to send out. Now 
she follows France, and has ceased to direct or control the 
policy of any European power. Thus England, so humiliated, 
so stripped of her old prestige as the umpire in the balance of 
power, is reduced to her navy, her mills, her balance of gold. 
She might yet arrest in some measure this tendency to deteri- 
oration, if she would once let the streams of regenerating 
political and social power flow around the masses of her peo- 
ple. They are yet beyond those electric influences which are 
imparted in the other great nations from the central sources 
of political life. But even if the New Reform Bill should pass, 
it may be too late for England to make up for her delay, by 
evoking at this late hour help from the masses of her people. 
Infusion of new blood she needs badly enough — but she wants 
good blood, and the blood of her masses has grown too thin — 
the muscle too flabby. Her yeomanry are extinct. England's 
old position among the nations is gone. 



XXXI. 

IN many respects the condition of her poor classes is far more 
cheerless than that of the freedmen of the Southern States, 
or of the emancipated serfs of Russia. The freed negroes and 
serfs, as classes^ never sank so low as the lowest agricultural 
and mining-classes in England. They had never lived lives of 
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such extreme physical deprivation and wasting toil. They 
never became familiar with slow or rapid starvation. They 
were better clothed and housed, were not poisoned by foul air 
or alcoholic drinks. They never reached such depths of sot- 
tishness — they were not so heathenized — so diseased, deformed, 
stunted, dehumanized. In a word, the image of God was not 
so much defaced — so nearly blotted out. They were not so 
licentious ; vastly larger numbers of them heard the Gospel 
and belonged to Christian churches. 

XXXII. 

ANOTHER cause of sympathy between the United States and 
Russia is in the spirit of their institutions, which are made 
for the common advancement and elevation of the entire people, 
carried out at last triumphantly in the abolition of slavery in the 
one land, and serfdom in the other.* All the legislation of the 
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" The jubilant bell 
That rings the knell 

Of Slavery for ever." 



-Whittibr. 
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1. 

glorious, transcendant scene I 

The sweetest bell of Heaven rings ; 
God's Angel of the holiest niien 

Folds by the Nation's side his wings, 
And pressing on her brow his hand, 

Bright with a pardon from the skies, 
To every joyous sphere and land, 

In mellow thunder-music cries : 

II. 
Lift, Freedom's Nation, lift thy brow, 

No longer blushing, to the stars \ 
For thou art Freedom's Nation now, 

And sacred with the blood-red scars 
Thy breast, repentant, took in fight 

Against that loathsome, blasting curse. 
That made thy very name a night 

Of horror to the (Jniverse ! 



III. 
No more shall taunts at thee be hurled 

As when, of old, by Europe's main. 
Despots would point their fettered world, 

Crying for freedom, to the chain 
Thou, even thou^ did'st clench — though still 

Thy symbol shone — lie of lies 1 
God's eagle circling at her vyill. 

And only law^ around the skies 1 

rv. 
No more thy statesmen true shall pine 

To see the Governmental Frame 
Their fathers reared, like some grand shrine, 

Gnawed by a slow but deadly flame 
To despot-dust, where thou would'st crawl 

Before the very darkest throne, 
Feeling — O bitterest pang of all ! — 
The brand that ruined was thine own I 
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two countries is democratic and reformatory ; none of it retro- 
grading ; none of it made* for a favored or privileged class ; but 
all for the elevation of the masses. In one sense Russia is as 
democratic and more so than the United States have until 
recently been. Even Finland, among the, most northern of 
the Russian provinces, has a local Parliament, and a S}'stem of 
railways, while education is making rapid progress. Russia 
works out democratic results under imperial forms ; we under 
a republican form. The spirit of the Russian system is not 
only to develope its own resources in the soil and mines, the 
forests and the waters, but in the capacity of her own people. 
There are no prejudices to prevent her rewarding and elevating 



V. 

No more thy minstrels when they sing 

Their country''s pride, of Freedom's name 
Should murmur from the noblest string, 

Will suddenly start back in shame, 
Like some grand soul on Eden's brinks 

Who sees on his white robe a stain 
Of deadliest dyo, and, cowering, shrinks 

Back to his cloudy home again. 

VI. 

ITo more the merciful must weep 

To hear the lash and see the pen, 
Its hell of chains and curses sweep 

Around the souls and limbs of men — 
Of men for whom Gethsemanb moaned, 

The Temple's awful veil was rent. 
So all might pass, while Calvary groaned, 

In night for every continent. 

VII. 

O ye, those merciful, whom God 

From rainbow-light to tempest turned 
Upon the demon-despot's rod 

Till common tyrants for ye yearned, 
Exult o'er all the long, stern time 

Of war for that poor, harmless race, 
And answer to this Heavenly chime. 

From every mart and templed place ! 

VIII. 

Tour names are on the Mount of Light ; 

I've seen them all — Betant, Smith, Clay, 
Geeeley, Grow, Beechee, Lundy, Weight, 

And Gabbison, who led the way, 



By thousands thronged, the brave, the true, 

Who yet upon our crystal sea. 
Shall hear their triumph anthemed through 

The White Dome of Eternity. 

IX. 

And thou, who, human, yet did'st stand 

On thy firm palace like a god, 
And with one wave of thy right hand, 

Swept the accursed from Russia's sod ; 
What solemn, holy joy is thine. 

To hear another ruler shout: 
" My country also from her shrine 

Has uilled that curse forever out I" 

X. 

But ye, whose iron hands so long 

Dipped in the blood of flesh and soul, 
I curse ye not— a vanquished throng 

That tremble in your burning goal — > 
But cry, " To nobler labor go. 

By yon Great Worker's Self enshrined; 
With Virtue's bloodless actions glow, 

And try to equal " Mudsill Mind 1" 

XI. 

Yes, Freedom's Nation, lift thy brow. 

All beautiful with Pardon's grace I 
What power of earth can check thee now 

In thy majestic, crimeless race ? 
Sound, sweet bell of Heaven sound. 

Gone is that loathsome, blasting curse, 
America stands up the crowned. 

The l>le8t by all the Universe I 
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talent. Wherever genius is discovered, the Government brings 
it into service and activity. This is the case somewhat in 
France ; but never in England, where " titled shams and decor- 
ated imbecilities" are the order of the day and the spirit of the 
Government.* ^ 

XXXIII. 

ONE of .the strongest indices of the progress of mankind 
towards Democracy, is shown in the great Industrial 
Exhibitions of all Nations. Commencing with'the World's Fair 
in London in 1851, they were continued in the Paris Exhib- 
ition of 1855, in that of London again in 1862, and that of 
Hamburg in 1863. A new movement has been made in France. 
The Emperor has extended the field, and invited the govern- 
ments of all foreign nations to unite, their citizens contributing 
under the direction and pi^estige of their separate nationalities. 
The Exhibition of next year will, therefore, be the first real 
International Exhibition under the direct auspices of the differ- 
ent governments whose citizens and subjects will participate.f 

* As the last sheets of this work are going to the press, the admirable book 
by Ilev. C. B. Boynton, D. D., entitled "The Four Great Powers," has fallen into 
my hands. Had I seen it before, I should not have lost the occasion of speaking of 
it more at length, and to make various citations from it which furnish strong con- 
firmation of many of the positions which I have taken. It treats in a masterly 
manner of the policy, resources, and probable future of England, France, Russia 
and the United States. No work of equal value on these subjects has recently 
appeared. Some of Dr. Boynton's readers, who have studied the subject less 
profoundly, may not agree with him entirely in the prominence he attributes to 
the influence of ecclesiastical forms and systems ; nor may they perceive so 
much force in the religious sentiment which is now guiding the political policy' 
and destinies of American and European States. But while large numbers of 
his readers may withhold from him, in these respects, the full concurrence of 
their own judgment, no candid critic will deny to hira the merit of having han- 
dled with unequaled ability the great questions which he discusses in such con- 
vincing logic, earnestness of feeling, and clearness and vigor of style. 

•{■ Under the great ruler who now directs the destinies of France, a Govern- 
ment has been made, for the first time in history, re.-«ponsible for ihe collection 
classification, exhibition and scientific description of the world's industry, at 
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In that Exhibition the people of the different nations will come 
together to hold familiar intercourse with each other, and 
represent themselves. There the veil of diplomacy, which has 
so long been hung between governments and peoples, and 
which, as General Banks so well remarks, " has been responsible 
for all the wrongs that have been done," will be lifted, and 
Democracy will stand up completely represented in all its 
attributes of strength, unity and progress. Such a sight has 
never before been seen ; and to many, who do not comprehend 
the genius of the French government, or the spirit of its Em- 
peror, it would seem altogether a more liberal and democratic 
movement than would be likely to emanate from what is 
called a despotic throne. 

But those who have read the French character more truly, 
are not cheated by words or formulas ; for it is certain, that 
however oppressive and exacting some of the imperial forms 
and prescribed conditions imposed by the French Empire may 
be, they quench none of the national sentiment. 

xxxiv. 

THE French people are more thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of political, social, and scientific freedom and prog- 
ress, than any nation in Europe. This spirit it has been the 
policy of Napoleon to give free course to ; and it will be found 
that while many will prophecy a revolutionary political ten- 
dency in the French government, in connection with such a 
comparison, expansion, attrition and exhilaration of ideas, more 
discriminating men perceive that this free scope given in the 
centre of the Empire to the thoughts of the world, will only 
tend to strengthen the Napoleon Dynasty, unless some attempt 
may subsequently be made to restrain the unleashing forces of 

which all nations are invited to present evidences of their prosperity, pro^^ress, 
and power in industrial pursuits. That Government has appropriated twenty 
millions of francs for its expenses. — Genei'ol JBanka' Speech in H. Rep., March 14, 
1866. 
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the French people. In France, there is not a single political 
element of oppressive aristocracy, nor is there a single gov- 
ernmental trace of the feudal age left. The law of primogeni- 
ture Ls abolished, and the land is owned by the toiling masses. 
There are nearly five million land-owners in France. Eng- 
land, as we have shown all through this work, stands at the 
very antipodes of all this. With no pretensions to republi- 
canism, France has free suffrage by ballot for the Chamber 
of Deputies. Although a Catholic nation. Protestantism and 
all religious sects enjoy the completest liberty, protection and 
even aid from the State, and there is no alliance of Church and 
State. No prejudices whatever exist to debar any man from 
reaching the highest political and social elevation. No one 
class is legislated into wealth, while the masses around are 
legislated into want. Her army is great, mainly because her 
soldiers advance from the ranks to field - marshals by merit 
alone, and military commissions are not bought and sold as in 
England. The popular will of France cannot be outraged by 
any ruler or ministry with impunity ; while'in England, except 
in times of great popular excitement, the very existence of 
such a thing as men call popular will is neither recognized 
nor known except on the verge of revolution. 

XXXV. 

THE French are instinctively democrats. They are all fired 
by the spirit of emulation, equality, and fraternity. They 
have a common sentiment of national pride and glory, of will- 
ing and even reckless self-immolation, which is divested as far 
as possible of the cool and selfish calculations of their northern 
neighbors. The democratic principle in France is recognized 
in nearly all things. From the time of the elder Napoleon, no 
great fundamental change in government, nor radical nor essen- 
tially revolutionary measure, has been adopted by them without 
an appeal to the popular will. 

England and all Europe fought many years for the restora- 
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tion of the Bourbons, and they were finally restored by foreign 
forces ; but how long did it last ? France had shot far ahead. 
And by France, I mean the French people en masse, had sprung 
beyond the old stand-points from which the statesmen of Eng- 
land and the rest of Europe were gazing. 

XXXVI. 

IT is impossible to calculate the remote effects of the cluster- 
ing of the fruits of civilization in this Congress of the De- 
mocracy of the World. It will be the first democratic assem- 
blage to which all mankind have been invited. It is conceived 
on the broadest scale, and in the very spirit of the whole genius 
of American Democracy ; and had not this country been so 
recently unshackled from the terrible occupations and obliga- 
tions of the greatest of all known domestic conflicts, it would 
have contributed altogether a larger portion of grand, new 
things, than all other countries. As it is, France and Ger- 
many will be foremost in the fruits of skill and the arts and 
sciences. England, perhaps, in the number and variety of her 
contributions to the assential wants of civilized men, by the pro- 
ducts of machinery; while the newly awakened energies of 
Italy may clothe her department with some of the blandish- 
ments of refined art. But coming up as young America does, 
all covered with the dust, and besmeared with the smoke of a 
thousand battles, and living in the boiling cauldron of a heated 
life of volcanic development, only some of the cruder forms 
of her massive wealth, inventive genius, and gigantic power, 
will be visible. America will there be seen only as are some 
of her mineral-charged mountains in the We^t, indicated only 
by some of the superficial out-croppings of endless treasure ; 
but, standing like those same mountains in their immensity, 
uncalculated in their illimitable resources. 
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xxxvn. 

BUT the grandest of all the exhibitions that will be made — 
the new thoughts of the new age — will rise far above, yet 
still embracing whatever contributes to the material welfare of 
the human family. 

Thoughts that have long been locked up in the brains of 
philosophers, will there be made known. Aspirations that 
have thrilled only the hearts of philanthropists and scholars, 
will there be poured out. There the dreams of idealists from 
Plato's days will begin to find their realization. The prophe- 
cies of the sages of all time will begin to be turned into his- 
tory. Then will be witnessed the dawning of what living 
men will yet see — a democratic commonwealth of all nations^ 
The enactment of a new law must go forth, recognizing the 
integrity and sacredness of individual and national liberty — 
freedom for the man, and undisturbed freedom for the state — 
however small the state, however obscure, neglected, or hith- 
erto oppressed the individual. 

By that tribunal the morality of governments will hereafter 
be tried ; and from that source the streams of elemental fire 
will spring forth to regenerate the nations. Hereafter the 
world's table of God's bounty is to be spread for all, as the table 
of Christ's love should by the Church have been spread for the 
last wanderer of earth long ago. His principles are yet to 
triumph. They can triumph, and were intended to triumph, 
only side by side with the development of correct ideas on the 
subject of human rights ; they can triumph by God's appoint- 
ment in no other way. 

Ideas are now being substituted for bayonets, and here 
America advances to control the destinies of the world. 

FINIS. 
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